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A    RAILWAY    JUNCTION: 

OR,  THE  KOMMCE   OF  LADYBANK. 

[MAGA.    OCT.  1873.] 


~O  AILWAYS,  I  suppose,  have  many  advantages ; 
-"  at  least  we  have  been  told  so,  so  often,  that  a 
kind  of  belief  in  them  has  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the 
modern  mind.  We  say  to  ourselves  that  it  is  a 
great  thing  to  have  so  many  facilities  of  locomo- 
tion ;  and  there  are  even  some  intelligences  which 
feel  themselves  enlarged  and  enlightened  by  the 
mere  vague  grandeur  of  dashing  through  the  air 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour,  though 
at  risks  which  are  somewhat  appalling  to  contem- 
plate. Perhaps,  indeed,  these  risks  add  to  the 
pleasure  by  adding  to  the  excitement.  "  The  dan- 
ger's self  were  lure  alone,"  as  it  is  in  climbing  the 
Alps  and  other  risky  expeditions.  But  in  mere 
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speed,  that  much  desired  and  discouraged  mode  of 
progression  the  broomstick,  open  as  it  was  only  to 
the  Illuminati,  a  class  even  more  exclusive  than 
the  Alpine  Club,  must  have  had  superior  advan- 
tages ;  and  in  point  of  danger,  the  old  coaches, 
I  believe,  were  scarcely  inferior,  though  their  catas- 
trophes were  less  impressive  to  the  imagination, 
and  the  victims  fewer,  in  each  individual  event 
There  is  one  point,  however,  in  which  nothing,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  has  ever  equalled  the  railway, 
and  that  is  the  junction  which  here  and  there  over 
the  whole  country,  or,  it  might  be  said,  over  the 
whole  world,  binds  several  lines  together,  and  con- 
tributes an  important  element  to  that  general  power 
of  upsetting  the  mental  equilibrium  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  this  age.  How  much  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  good  junction  may  have  to  do  with  the  produc- 
tion of  cases  of  "  brain-fag,"  and  other  mysterious 
complications  of  the  mental  and  physical  systems, 
it  would  be  curious  to  inquire ;  and  perhaps  some 
light  might  thus  be  thrown  upon  a  very  difficult 
and  delicate  branch  of  natural  science.  The  story 
I  am  about  to  tell,  if  story  it  can  be  called,  concerna 
one  of  those  purgatories  of  modern  existence,  those 
limbos  of  the  weary  and  restless  spirit. 

Gentle  reader,  have  you  ever  been  in  Fife  ?  The 
question  is  somewhat  insulting  to  your  intelligence. 
No  doubt  there  is  finer  scenery  to  be  had  elsewhere  ; 
no  doubt  the  calm  landscape,  with  its  low  hills,  ita 
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rich  fields,  its  bold  yet  unexciting  sea-margin,  its 
line  of  tiny  seaports,  is  not  of  the  kind  which  lays 
a  very  forcible  hold  upon  the  imagination ;  yet  Fife 
has  still  its  individual  flavour,  perhaps  less  hack- 
neyed, if  less  picturesque,  than  the  Highland  glens 
and  hills.  The  simile  is  perhaps  an  unfortunate 
one,  and  may  recall  to  some  chance  traveller  the 
very  distinct  and  not  delightful  savour  of  the  little 
coast  towns  in  the  heyday  of  the  herring-curing, 
when  every  street  is  possessed  by  the  cured  and 
the  curers,  and  the  air  for  miles  around  conveys  a 
most  ancient  and  fishlike  smell  to  all  fastidious 
nostrils.  The  process  is  not  pleasant  but  it  is 
quaint,  and  not  without  its  interest  to  those  whose 
olfactory  nerves  are  strong  enough  to  bear  it ;  and 
the  scene  has  a  certain  homely  picturesqueness  of  its 
own.  The  boats  rolling  with  a  clumsy  movement, 
half  rustic,  half  salt-water — something  between  the 
lurch  of  a  sailor  and  the  heavy  gait  of  a  ploughman 
— with  brown  sails,  and  a  silvery  underground  of 
herring  overflowing  everything  below,  to  the  rude 
pier;  the  band  of  spectators  on  the  stony  quay 
above,  hanging  upon  the  very  margin,  looking 
down  as  from  a  precipice  upon  the  grey,  indiffer- 
ent fishermen,  screaming  at  them  as  with  one 
voice ;  the  rude  tables  set  out  in  the  streets,  with 
sturdy  female  operators,  knife  in  hand,  barricaded 
with  herring-barrels;  the  bustle,  the  hum,  tho  fish, 
pervading  the  whole  scene  —  rampant  industry  at 
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its  roughest  and  wildest ;  with  the  calm  sea  plash- 
ing softly  on  the  rocks  on  one  hand,  and  the  calm 
green  country  on  the  other,  looking  on,  both  with  a 
silent  scrutiny  which  looks  almost  reproachful,  but 
is  merely  indifferent,  as  nature  always  is.  How 
strange  that  this  odd  saturnalia  should  belong  to 
the  most  sober  and  steady-going  of  all  agencies — 
that  Trado  which  makes  Great  Britain  (as  people 
say)  what  she  is,  yet  in  itself  is  often  so  little  at- 
tractive, so  noisy,  so  lawless  I  The  smell  of  tho 
cured  herring  pursues  the  traveller  along  the  coast 
from  one  seaport  to  another,  as  the  brown  little 
towns,  with  their  low  church  towers,  and  red-roofed 
houses,  and  little  semicircular  brown  piers  stretched 
out  into  the  blue  Firth — join  hands  and  straggle 
along  tho  edge  of  the  rocks ;  but  this  is  not  the 
flavour  of  Fife  of  which  we  spoke.  There  are 
broad  fields  waving  rich  with  corn,  and  hills,  low 
among  the  giants,  yet  bold  here  where  no  giants 
are,  blooming  with  purple  heather,  and  pathetic 
moorlands,  and  broad  plantations  of  fir  breathing 
aromatic  odours,  to  make  up  "  the  russet  garment," 
of  which  our  little  rich  seaports,  in  their  lucky 
days,  were  counted  the  "golden  fringe."  And  we 
doubt  whether  Anstruther  and  Pittenweem  have 
much  that  is  golden  in  them  nowadays,  or  are  so 
valuable  as  tho  broad  lands  from  which  high  farm- 
ing has  cleared  every  superfluous  tree,  and  which 
no  green  lano,  with  bowery  shadow,  no  broad  turf- 
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margined  highway  is  permitted  to  infringe  upon. 
How  good  is  high  farming ! — how  noble  is  trade ! 
— yet  between  them  they  rob  us  of  many  a  tran- 
quil old-world  charm,  the  seaside  sense  of  mono- 
tony and  stillness,  the  rural  leisure,  breadth,  and 
calm. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  business  to  maunder  about 
the  herring -curing,  detestable  branch  of  national 
profit  which  fills  so  many  pockets,  as  it  fills  the  air 
at  Pittenweem  and  St  Monance — or  about  the  high 
farming  which  plants  a  tall  and  smoky  chimney  at 
every  farm -steading,  and  makes  the  country  so 
much  more  rich  and  so  much  less  lovely.  Fife  has 
something  more  than  these.  It  has  a  system  of 
railways  zigzagging  curiously  from  one  town  to 
another,  cutting  across  its  surface  in  all  kinds  of 
unthought-of  ways,  and  involving  itself  in  such  a 
network  of  lines  and  so  many  bewildering  junc- 
tions, that  the  power  of  balance  and  self-control 
retained  by  the  most  sensible  of  counties,  is  put  to 
perpetual  trial.  One  of  these  is  Thornton,  where, 
in  the  vicinity  of  coal-pits  and  iron-works,  you  may 
wait  for  hours  unbeguiled  by  anything  but  the  jarr- 
ing of  trains  and  the  guard's  whistle  ;  and  another 
is  the  scene  of  this  narrative — the  junction  of  Lady- 
bank, — softly  named  but  terribly  gifted  locality, — 
whence  you  may  go — when  you  can — to  a  great 
variety  of  attractive  places,  but  which  lays  such 
a  tenacious  hold  upon  you  that  you  cannot,  how- 
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ever  much  yon  will,  escape  from  its  clutches  till 
time  and  patience  wear  out  the  solemn  hours. 
From  Ladybank  you  can  travel  to  Edinburgh,  the 
most  beautiful  of  Scotch  towns,  and  indeed,  in  its 
way,  of  European  towns,  whatever  a  peevish  poet 
caught  by  the  east  winds  may  say ;  or  Perth  with 
its  noble  Tay,  so  poorly  complimented  by  the 
"  Ecce  Tiberis ! "  still  proudly  quoted  by  its  in- 
habitants, and  its  green  Inches  upon  which  the 
romantic  traveller  can  still  hear  the  old  Celtic  hero 
cry  "  Another  for  Hector  ! " — or  grey  St  Andrews 
on  its  rocky  landhead,  where  the  dim  Yesterday  of 
the  poetic  ages  keeps  watch  from  its  ruins  over 
the  lively  To-day  of  the  Links,  sprinkled  with  red- 
coated  golfers,  and  gay  bands  of  sea-maidens ;  or 
lone  Lochleven,  more  romantically  historical,  with 
its  green  island  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  water,  and 
the  ruined  towers  in  which  Mary,  dangerous  and 
fair,  once  plotted  and  languished.  All  these  are 
within  reach  of  Ladybank ;  and  so  is  old  moulder- 
ing royal  Falkland,  with  memories  which  go  back 
into  the  twilight  of  history,  where  many  a  tragical 
deed  was  done ;  and  Dunfermline  with  its  ruined 
palace,  and  that  shrine  where  St  Margaret  of  Scot- 
land rests  unhonoured,  and  where  the  bones  of 
Bruce  are  laid.  These  surroundings,  if  you  think 
of  them,  throw  a  more  genial  glow  upon  the  weary 
road -side  station  where  you  wait,  upon  the  hard 
wooden  bench  on  which  you  repose  yourself,  and  the 
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grimy  iron-way  which  refuses  to  carry  you  en  till 
you  have  paid  kain  to  Ennui,  gloomiest  of  all  the 
devils,  and  been  almost  tempted  to  put  an  end  to 
yourself.  I  do  not  know  how  Ladybank  has  got 
its  pretty  name,  —  whether  it  comes  from  Our 
Lady  herself,  the  half-mother,  half-goddess,  of  all 
Catholic  races  (it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  this 
name  of  names  does  linger  here  and  there  even  in 
Puritan  Scotland,  where  all  the  world  has  long  been 
jealous  of  her) — or  from  the  other  lady  of  Scotland, 
that  very  different  Mary  for  whom  men  still  defy 
each  other,  though  it  be  but  in  print.  The  place 
is  not  badly  situated :  it  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  soft 
Lomonds,  two  hills  which  rise  in  purple  shadows, 
and  put  on  garments  of  cloth -of- gold  in  the  sun- 
shine, as  royal  as  if  they  were  thousands  of  feet 
high  instead  of  hundreds.  It  has  all  the  glories  of 
Fife,  such  as  they  are,  within  reach ;  it  is  a  door 
through  which  you  may  pass  high  up  into  the 
mysterious  Highlands,  among  mountains  and  mists, 
or  through  which,  from  the  sea-margin,  you  may  be 
cast  abroad  into  the  world  as  represented  by  Edin- 
burgh, nay,  to  Rome  itself,  to  which,  according  to 
the  proverb,  all  roads  lead.  You  may  think  these 
thoughts  if  you  will,  as  the  trains,  which  go  every- 
where except  to  the  one  particular  spot  where  you 
wish  to  go,  rush  plunging,  clanging,  whistling 
past,  or  stop  with  heavy  jar  and  groan,  ami  Wi 
out  again  with  slow  reluctance  as  trains  naturally 
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do  in  Fife.  For  though  the  country  is  rich  and 
thriving,  and  though  there  are  factories,  coal-pits, 
distilleries,  and  iron -works  all  within  reach,  it  is 
inconceivable  how  leisurely  the  people  are,  and 
how  little  it  seems  to  matter  to  any  one  that  they 
have  an  hour  or  two  to  wait  at  a  junction — so  much 
effort  as  would  suffice  to  make  the  trains  corre- 
spond with  each  other,  does  not  seem  to  be  consid- 
ered possible.  The  men  of  Fife  shrug  their  shoul- 
ders, as  if  they  were  so  many  Italians,  and  laugh, 
and — put  up  with  the  delay.  And  in  the  East  of 
Fife  Ladybank  is  as  much  an  institution  as  is  the 
club-house  at  St  Andrews,  or  the  island  of  May. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  permanent  though 
continually  changing  company  at  Ladybank  in  all 
the  different  stages  of  impatience  and  weariness. 
Here  and  there  in  the  dark  corners  you  will  find 
a  man  reduced  to  the  lowest  level  of  misanthropy, 
scowling  at  the  world  in  general  from  the  depths 
of  a  despair  which  is  very  far  from  being  divine ; 
while  another  walks  up  and  down  with  a  sickly 
smile  trying  to  make  the  best  of  the  circumstances, 
and  get  some  amusement  from  the  very  forlornness 
of  his  situation.  This  philosopher  looks  shyly  at 
you  as  you  wait,  with  a  wistful  attempt  to  open 
communications ;  but  he  is  too  much  subdued  by 
circumstances  to  venture  upon  any  bold  initiative  ; 
all  that  he  can  do  is  to  put  dreary  questions  to  tho 
dark  porter,  who  marches  up  and  down  master  of 
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tho  situation,  taciturn  and  solemn,  yet  full  of  busi- 
ness. "Will  it  be  long,  do  you  think,"  the  poor 
wayfarer  asks  inquisitively,  "  before  the  train  for 
Perth  comes  up?" 

"  She's  due,"  says  the  dark  porter. 

"  It  has  been  due  for  half  an  hour,"  the  meek 
traveller  replies.  "  I  suppose  the  trains  are  often 
late  at  this  time  of  the  year  ? " 

"  Ay — she's  often  late." 

"  This  is  the  right  side  for  Perth  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  are  quite  sure  ?  And  my  boxes  are  all 
labelled  and  cannot  go  astray?" 

"  No." 

"And — can't  you  tell  me  of  anything  to  see  or 
do  ? "  asks  the  traveller  in  despair. 

"  No  me,"  answers  the  dark  porter,  marching  off, 
dully  surprised, — for  why  should  there  be  anything 
to  see  ?  And  then  silence  falls  upon  Lady  bank. 
Every  ten  minutes  or  so  a  feverish  gleam  of  ex- 
citement arises,  as  with  a  compound  of  all  horrible 
sounds,  jar,  screech,  creak,  clang,  and  roar,  demoniac 
and  excruciating,  a  coal  train,  or  a  cattle  train,  or  a 
goods  train,  or,  in  short,  any  train  except  the  one 
you  wait  for,  groans  up  to  you  with  many  a  puff 
and  snort,  and  groans  off  again,  leaving  more  smells 
and  smoke  behind.  The  silence  which  intervenes 
is  deep  as  death ;  it  is  the  silence  of  useless  and 
angry  leisure,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  itself. 
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Iii  the  distance  there  are  three  platelayers  repairing 
something  and  conversing  at  intervals  ;  and  the 
hose  by  which  the  trains  are  supplied  with  water 
keeps  dripping ;  and  the  passengers  who  keep  up 
courage  crush  tho  gravel  under  their  feet  as  they 
walk  up  and  down ;  and  those  who  have  given  in 
to  despair  glare  each  from  his  corner.  The  plate- 
layers are  the  only  beings  on  earth  whom  we  have 
soul  enough  to  envy.  The  spell  of  tho  place  is 
not  upon  their  souls ;  they  can  laugh  still,  light- 
hearted  wretches,  as  they  go  on  deliberately  with 
their  work. 

Nor  is  there  any  literature  to  be  found  in  the 
Fife  Limbo.  The  welcome  bookstand  with  volumes 
red  and  yellow  exists  not  here,  though  even  the 
*  Headless  Horseman '  or  the  '  Wild  Hunter  of  the 
Prairies,'  or  the  '  Jumping  Frog '  itself  would  be 
welcome.  At  certain  hours  indeed  you  may  find 
newspapers — the  valuable  '  Scotsman,'  the  trusty 
1  Courant,'  the  flying  broadsheets  of  Dundee,  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  '  St  Andrews  Gazette '  or 
'  Citizen  '  are  current  at  Ladybank  ;  but  these  are 
indeed  literary  prints  such  as  rejoice  the  heart, 
containing  tales  of  thrilling  interest,  splendid  in. 
sentiment,  virtuous  in  feeling,  and  embracing  a 
varied  world  of  interest,  from  the  modest  narrative 
of  how  Annie  kept  her  place,  and  Ellen  lost  hers, 
up  to  tho  darkly  romantic  history  of  the  l  Heritage 
of  Clanranald,  or  the  Baronet's  Secret/  \vhirh  now 
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keeps  the  subscribers  of  one  of  these  journals  in  an 
excitement  more  eager  than  ever  was  produced  by 
Dickens  or  Thackeray ;  but  only  at  rare  intervals 
is  such  distraction  procurable.  Ladybank  promotes 
a  more  solid  strain  of  reflection.  Sermons  which 
we  have  all  heard  without  listening  come  back  to 
us  as  we  wait.  How  often  have  we  been  told  of 
the  flight  of  time,  the  waste  of  opportunity,  the  loss 
of  precious  hours  !  how  often — with  small  effect 
enough !  but  here  a  thousand  metaphors  which 
pass  over  us  lightly  in  happier  circumstances,  come 
home,  as  the  preachers  say,  to  our  hearts.  The 
sunshine  creeps  along  from  one  part  of  the  grimy 
gravel,  black  with  coal-dust,  to  another.  The 
morning  grows  into  mid-day,  ripens  towards  the 
afternoon.  Bethink  yourself,  gentle  reader !  so 
does  your  life  as  noiselessly,  less  slowly  than  the 
moments  at  Ladybank ;  and  as  the  day  goes  on 
from  eleven  to  three,  so  goes  our  existence  from 
youth  to  middle  age,  from  morning  to  afternoon, 
from  curls  of  gold  to  scanty  locks  of  grey.  Eeflect ! 
and  bless  the  directors  who  thus  provide  a  "re- 
treat" for  you  in  spite  of  yourself,  a  hermitage 
to  repose  in  and  think,  a  seclusion  as  good  as 
monastic.  Many,  alas  !  instead  of  blessing  do  the 
other  thing — gnashing  thoir  teeth.  But  bless  ye 
or  curse  ye,  it  matters  little  at  Ladvbank.  You 
are  plante  lei  —  till  the  hour  of  your  deliverance 
comes. 
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But  if  I  were  but  to  recapitulate  the  agonies  we 
have  all  suffered — if  my  whole  purpose  was  to  bring 
up  before  you  in  imagination  the  anguish  you  have 
quite  lately  (as  this  is  the  season  of  travelling) 
been  enduring  in  reality — I  should  be  heartless  in- 
deed. No,  gentlest  reader !  it  is  not  to  repeat  with 
horrible  colours  all  the  shunting,  the  clanging,  the 
groaning,  and  snorting — or  the  diabolical  pause  be- 
tween these  tortures  which  distinguish  the  Junction 
— that  I  call  upon  you  to  listen.  What  I  have  to 
tell  is  a  brighter  tale.  And  specially  for  the  solace 
of  the  many  sufferers  who  have  dree'd  their  weird 
at  Ladybank,  is  this  authentic  narrative  penned. 
It  is  the  story  of  one  who,  happy  among  a  thousand 
unfortunates,  did  so  improve  the  shining  hour  as  to 
gather  much  honey  for  himself  in  this  barrenest  of 
spots,  and  as  to  restore  its  natural  sweetness  to  the 
name,  which  to  most  of  us  is  conjoined  with  every- 
thing that  is  disagreeable.  Forget  the  tedium, 
dear  reader,  forget  the  blackness,  the  smoke,  the 
heavy  silence,  the  still  more  odious  sounds  !  There 
are  moments  of  fate  in  which  ingenious  nature 
can  make  even  such  tortures  as  these  into  instru- 
ments of  happiness.  Listen  while  I  sing  to  you 
the  song  of  Edwin  and  Angelina  over  again — 
the  happy  story  of  the  Junction,  the  romance  of 
Ladybank ! 

I  have  already  spoken  of  Lochleven  as  being  one 
of  the  spots  within  reach,  as  it  is,  everybody  knows, 
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one  of  the  chief  historical  interests  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  has  various  titles  to  our  attention. 
It  affords  in  homely  Fife  a  glimpse  of  half-Highland 
scenery,  dark  water  surrounded  by  hills,  which,  if 
email  iu  actual  height,  are  yet  respectable  in  their 
grouping,  and  picturesque  enough  to  refresh  an  eye 
weary  of  broad  fields  and  waving  corn,  not  to  speak 
of  potatoes  and  turnips.  It  has  the  romantic  inter- 
est of  having  been  the  scene  of  Queen  Mary's  im- 
prisonment, and  of  the  events  chronicled  in  the 
*  Abbot.'  Beyond  these  two  charms  of  nature  and 
history,  it  has  another,  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed, 
a  practical  and  modern  attraction.  It  is  richly 
stocked  with  very  fine  trout,  well  worthy  of  the 
angler's  and  of  the  epicure's  regard ;  and  perhaps 
it  is  this  last  advantage  which  attracts  most  of  the 
pilgrims  to  the  austere  little  loch,  which  so  often 
veils  itself  in  clouds  and  mists,  giving  itself  all  the 
airs  of  a  really  Alpine  lake,  a  pretension  ridiculously 
incompatible  with  its  real  position,  so  near  the  East 
Neuk.  All  these  combined  charms  attract  to  it 
many  wandering  parties  from  the  neighbouring  dis- 
trict, and  it  was  in  one  of  these  parties  that  the 
hero  of  this  brief  tale  found  his  way  to  the  scene 
of  the  story.  The  party  with  whom  he  travelled 
came  from  St  Andrews.  It  was  headed  by  a  cheer- 
ful little  dumpy  woman,  the  mother  of  most  of  the 
little  crowd ;  there  were  girls  in  it  pretty  enough, 
and  boys  riotous  enough,  for  any  party  of  pleasure 
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—  carrying    sketch  -  books,    fishing  -  rods,    shawls, 
cloaks,   umbrellas,    and,    not   least   in   importance, 
hampers  for  the  refreshment  of  the  expedition — in 
short,   an   ordinary  picnic   party,   in  no  way  out- 
wurdly   differing  from   other   parties  of  the   kind, 
Half  of  them  meant  to  make  daubs  in  their  sketch- 
books, which  their  kind  friends  would  call  sketches; 
the   other  half  intended  trout,  but  trembled  lest 
their  intention  should  fail  to  be  realised.      They 
were  full,  as  was  to  be  expected,  of  speculations 
about  the  weather.      The  clouds  were   gathering 
ominously  over  the  Lomonds ;  in  the  distance  the 
darkness  was  seen  to  be  pouring  down  upon  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  landscape  ;  a  swelling  chilly  breeze 
was  about, — in  short,  it  was  exactly  what  an  Aug- 
ust day  might  be  expected  to  be  in  the  circum- 
stances.    This,  however,  did  not  tame  the  spirits  of 
the  group.     They  prognosticated  evil,  and  laughed 
at   it.     They   drew  their  cloaks   round  them,  and 
grasped  their  umbrellas,  and  told  each  other,  with 
outbursts  of  mirth,  how  wet  the  grass  would  be 
on  the  island,  and  how  pleasant  it  is  to  picnic  in 
water  up  to  your  ankles  ;  and  on  the  whole,  I  think 
that,  but  for  one  shivering  lady  in  a  corner,  and 
the  dumpy  mother,  across  whose  mind  there  glim- 
mered a  horrible  suspicion   that  the   feet  of  her 
progeny  must  be  clothed  in  thin  boots — the  prob- 
able advent  of  the  rain  was  looked  on  by  everybody 
as  a  very  good  joke4,   and   likely  to   promote  fun, 
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whatever  effect  it  might  have  on  the  comfort  of  the 
party. 

There  was  one  member  of  it,  however,  who  did 
not  seem  to  share  these  lively  anticipations.  When 
I  mention  the  name  of  Captain  Reginald  Cannon  of 
the  Artillery,  I  am  sure  that  my  readers  will  at 
once  recognise  one  of  the  most  rising  young  officers 
of  the  day — a  man  destined  probably  to  lead  the 
next  costly  raid  by  which  England  will  indemnify 
herself  for  non-intervention,  and  to  come  back 
decked  with  the  title  of  Lord  Cannon  of  Zanzibar, 
or  some  other  equally  interesting  designation.  In 
the  mean  tune  he  was  only  Captain  Cannon  of  the 
Artillery,  and  as  fine  a  young  fellow  as  you  could 
see.  He  was  tall  and  strong,  as  became  his  profes- 
sion. He  had  the  eye  of  a  hawk,  or  a  true  soldier, 
which  is  perhaps  the  more  satisfactory  description 
— quick  to  mark  and  wary  to  watch — and  a  coun- 
tenance full  of  laughter  and  pleasantness  when  he 
pleased,  but  closing  down  in  clouds  and  darkness 
when  another  mood  was  on  him.  He  was  thus 
cloudy  and  doubtful  sometimes  in  aspect,  but  he 
was  not  doubtful  in  mind,  nor  did  he  hesitate  or 
vacillate,  so  far  as  purpose  and  will  were  concerned. 
He  was  one  of  the  men  of  whom  people  say  that 
they  do  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  their  feet. 
No  grass  ever  grew,  I  promise  you,  under  those 
active  steps.  When  he  had  done  all  the  work  that 
was  required  of  him,  he  was  fond  of  adding  on  ac- 
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tivities  of  his  own.  He  sketched,  he  wrote,  he 
travelled,  he  observed,  he  threw  himself  into  music 
and  the  fine  arts,  or  into  sewage  and  draining,  as 
might  happen,  with  a  happy  determination  not  to 
be  beat, — which  does  as  much  for  a  man  as  genius. 
Thus,  you  will  perceive,  it  was  no  dilettante  soldier, 
no  young  ignoramus  dragged  headlong  through  an 
examination,  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  During 
his  visit  in  the  north,  however,  his  demeanour  had 
been  remarked  upon  by  his  friends  as  graver  and 
more  distrait  than  usual.  No  one  knew  what  was 
the  cause.  He  was  as  little  sentimental  as  a  man 
could  be,  and  his  aspect  on  ordinary  occasions  was 
totally  different  from  that  of  a  man  in  love.  Yet 
certain  it  is  that  he  had  been  distrait — so  much  so, 
that  his  hostess  had  felt  stealing  over  her  that 
curious  mixture  of  irritation  and  discouragement 
which  overcasts  the  soul  of  the  entertainer  when 
the  entertained  refuses  to  be  satisfied.  The  good 
woman  felt  humbled  in  her  amour  propre, — indig- 
nant with  her  children  who  did  not  amuse  him, 
with  the  scenery  which  did  not  excite  his  enthusi- 
asm, with  the  weather  which  would  not  shine  to 
help  her,  and  with  him  who  would  not  look  as  if  he 
were  pleased.  Some  people  are  more  subject  to 
this  sense  of  failure  than  others ;  and  I  suppose 
that  stout  women  of  cheerful  disposition  are  speci- 
ally apt  to  be  moved  by  that  amiable  vanity  which 
cannot  be  happy  without  the  approbation  of  its 
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surroundings.  Poor  Mrs  Heavisido  did  not  liko 
the  abstract  looks  of  her  visitor.  She  planned  ex- 
peditions for  him,  which  he  declined  to  cany  out ; 
she  led  him — poor  soul ! — to  such  mild  wonders  of 
scenery  as  were  within  her  reach,  and  he  would  not 
admire.  What  could  she  do  ?  At  the  identical  mo- 
ment at  which  this  story  begins  she  was  following 
him  along  the  platform  at  the  Lady  bank  station,  see- 
ing dissatisfaction  in  every  line  of  his  big  and  manly 
form.  He  strayed  along  drearily  (she  thought),  not 
caring  where  he  was  going — his  plaid  hung  limp 
over  his  shoulder,  as  plaids  only  hang  in  sympathy 
with  some  mental  limpness  in  their  wearer.  Hia 
sketch-book  drooped  from  his  hand  as  if  he  did  not 
want  to  carry  it.  All  the  rest  of  the  party  had 
burst  into  expressions  of  ecstasy  on  seeing  tho 
Kinross  train  ready  in  its  siding,  once  in  a  lifetime 
ready  to  start,  or  pretending  to  be  ready  to  start. 
But  Captain  Cannon  did  not  care  ;  what  to  him  was 
the  Kinross  train?  what  to  him  were  the  clouds 
gathering  over  the  Lomonds,  about  which  all  the 
others  were  speculating  so  freely?  He  turned  round 
with  mechanical  politeness,  and  put  Mrs  Heavisido 
into  the  carriage  without  looking  at  her — as  if  sho 
had  been  a  basket,  she  said  indignantly.  He  threw 
in  his  overcoat,  his  sketching  things.  He  stood 
vague,  dreary,  and  indifferent,  at  tho  carriage-door ; 
lie  put  one  foot  on  the  stop.  The  train  was  about  to 
move — or  gave  out  that  it  was  about  to  move — and 

-IV.  R 
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with  one  foot  upon  the  step,  Captain  Cannon,  with 
brow  as  cloudy  as  the  Lomonds,  was  about  to  jump 

in 

What  happened?  Mrs  Heaviside  never  could 
tell — at  least  not  till  long  after,  when  the  story  was 
told  her  in  detail.  The  Lomonds  continued  dark 
as  ever,  but  all  of  a  sudden  a  lightning  gleam  came 
over  the  clouded  countenance  before  her — a  gleam 
like  lightning,  but  softer.  With  a  curious  low 
exclamation  he  turned  sharp  round,  though  the 
train  was  all  but  in  motion.  "  Get  in,  get  in, 
Captain  Cannon  ! "  shouted  everybody.  He  closed 
the  carriage-door  violently  with  his  hand,  and  with 
one  spring  and  plunge  across  the  iron  way,  disap- 
peared! Let  the  reader  imagine  what  were  the 
sensations  of  the  picnic  party  convened  chiefly  for 
his  gratification.  They  all  rushed  to  the  windows 
and  gazed  out  after  him.  "  He  has  forgotten  some- 
thing," said  the  most  charitable  among  them. 
"  Now  this  beats  all ! "  cried  Mrs  Heaviside.  In 
the  excitement  and  irritation  her  usual  good-humour 
altogether  failed  her.  "  I  trust,  my  dears,  we  can 
all  enjoy  ourselves  without  Captain  Cannon ! "  she 
cried,  elevating  her  head  with  a  flash  of  sudden 
displeasure.  I  don't  know  what  better  reason  a 
woman  could  have  for  being  angry.  "  Let  us  say 
no  more  about  him,"  she  said,  as  everybody  began 
to  question  and  to  wonder.  "  But  it  is  very  rude 
of  him,  aunty,"  said  the  prettiest  girl  of  all,  who 
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was  not  fond  of  Captain  Cannon.  "  I  hope  it  is  he 
who  will  suffer  most,"  cried  the  offended  lady.  "  I 
always  prefer  that  people  should  please  themselves. 
Let  us  speak  of  him  no  more." 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  sentence 
was  carried  into  effect,  or  that  the  deserter  was  not 
spoken  of.  What  could  he  mean  by  it?  where 
could  he  have  gone?  everybody  asked.  Mrs  Heavi- 
side  alone  let  her  indignation  get  the  better  of  her 
natural  good  temper.  She  closed  her  lips  tight, 
and  put  Captain  Cannon  down  in  the  very  blackest 
of  black  books,  as  indeed  he  deserved.  This  dis- 
agreeable incident  clouded  the  outset  of  the  expedi- 
tion more  even  than  the  gloom  of  the  sky.  Mra 
Heaviside,  though  she  refused  to  say  any  more  of 
the  deserter,  threw  the  feeling  which  he  had  excited 
into  every  fresh  channel  which  presented  itself: 
when,  for  instance,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
train,  in  the  promptitude  of  which  they  had  all 
been  exulting,  had  not  in  reality  the  least  intention 
of  going  off  to  Kinross,  but  merely  meant  to  amuse 
itself  for  half-an-hour  by  making  little  runs  up  and 
down,  to  try  the  points,  and  get  as  good  a  chance 
as  possible  of  an  accident,  the  excellent  woman 
burst  suddenly  into  vituperation — "What  a  pity 
we  did  not  make  up  our  minds  to  walk  1 "  she  cried, 
with  bitter  irony,  and  sternly  rebuked  the  levity 
of  the  young  pooplo,  who  persisted  in  their  foolish 
determination  to  make  a  joke  of  everything.  When 
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the  carriage  came  once  more  peacefully  alongside 
of  the  platform  from  which  Captain  Cannon  had 
gone  off,  she  put  herself  half  out  of  the  window, 
and  called  impatiently  to  the  porter.  It  was  the 
same  solemn  individual  of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken,  and  it  was  not  till  she  had  called  him 
repeatedly  and  with  many  gesticulations  that  he 
put  himself  slowly  under  way  and  approached. 
"Porter,"  said  Mrs  Heaviside,  "you  saw  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  standing  here  just  now  —  the 
one  that  rushed  away  just  as  the  train  got  into 
motion?" 

"  Ay,"  said  the  dark  official. 

"  Do  you  know  were  he  has  gone  ?  He  left  us 
just  when  we  were  going  to  start.  He  has  left  his 
coat  and  things  behind.  Do  you  know  where  he 
has  gone?" 

"  No  me." 

"Has  he  been  killed?"  cried  some  one  else  from 
the  carriage. 

"No  that  I  have  heard  tell  o'.  Naebody  ran 
bo  killed  here  without  letting  me  ken,"  said  the 
man,  roused  for  a  moment  to  a  glow  of  indignant 
eloquence. 

"Nonsense!  how  could  he  be  killed?  Did  any 
train  start  just  now  for  anywhere  else?"  asked  Mrs 
ll<aviside,  more  energetic  than  lucid. 

"  Ou  ay  ;  there's  aye  plenty  o'  trains." 

"Then  please  go  and  find  out  whore  the  gentle- 
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man  went.  Wo  must  send  his  things  after  him. 
Go  and  ask " 

"I  have  nothing  ado  with  the  other  platform," 
answered  the  man  in  office  doggedly. 

"  But  you  can  ask.  I  tell  you  we  have  got  the 
gentleman's  things " 

"  I've  plenty  o'  gentlemen  to  look  after  here." 

"Jump  out,  George,"  cried  Mrs  Heaviside  in 
wrath,  "and  call  the  station-master.  I  will  not 
be  insulted  by  a  porter ;  and  here,  take  Captain 
Cannon's  things.  Is  everybody  in  a  conspiracy 
to  be  rude  to  me?  As  for  the  Fife  railways,  I 
cannot  trust  myself  to  speak  about  them " 

"  They're  just  as  good  as  other  railways,  if  no 
better,"  said  the  porter,  moved  to  loquacity  by 
injured  patriotism ;  and  thereupon  he  stalked 
away,  strong  in  the  sense  of  right.  George,  for 
his  part,  made  a  joke  of  his  mother's  anger  with 
the  provoking  levity  common  to  youth.  "  If 
Cannon  chooses  to  go  off  like  a  rocket,  never 
mind  what  he  leaves  behind  —  that's  his  own 
affair,"  said  the  lad ;  and  just  then  the  train 
started  in  earnest,  and  went  steadily  on  to  Kin- 
ross, where  the  rain,  so  long  anticipated,  came 
down  with  a  will.  Miste  descended,  folding  Loch- 
Irven  iii  their  white  embraces.  Benarty  disap- 
peared, and  so  did  the  Lomonds,  and  Mary's  prison 
hid  itself  in  such  a  veil  as  the  castle  of  ro:num-o 
puts  on  when  the  fated  knight  approaches  who  is 
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to  liberate  its  captive.  But  by-and-by  these  glooms 
broke  up,  the  mist  rose,  the  clear  dark-gleaming 
water,  with  here  and  there  a  boat  softly  swaying 
on  its  still  surface,  got  itself  created  as  in  a  poem. 
And  then  came  a  break  to  the  right,  and  a  moun- 
tain-shoulder thrust  itself  through  the  vapours,  and 
then  something  shone  out  on  the  left,  and,  lo !  a 
ridge  of  purple  hill  ! 

Lochleven  is  not  grand,  my  gentle  reader — you 
will  believe  this,  as  it  is  only  in  Fife,  and  no  one 
has  ever  celebrated  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
ancient  kingdom,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  picturesque 
goes — but  for  lack  of  a  better,  when  you  cannot 
find  broader  waters  or  higher  mountains,  there  is 
all  the  sentiment  of  Alpine  scenery  in  this  little 
loch.  Those  gentle  Lomonds,  whose  twin  peaks 
harmonise  so  softly  with  the  corn-fields  and  plenty 
on  the  other  side,  show  here  in  one  mass,  with  a 
certain  rugged  amplitude  and  dignity— giving  well- 
nigh  as  much  scope  for  atmospheric  changes  as  Ben 
Nevis  ;  and  Benarty  glooms  with  a  sullen  frown,  as 
suits  the  whilom  jailor  of  a  queen.  Round  about 
the  wide  circle  of  the  horizon  are  other  ranges 
dimly  seen,  the  Ochils  stretching  softly  in  the 
distance,  the  Perthshire  peaks  coming  in  behind. 
The  deep  water  gleams  black  under  the  rude  boat, 
with  its  sides  high  out  of  the  water,  at  which  river 
boatmen  gaze  aghast ;  and  green  islets,  green  to 
the  very  water's  edge,  lie  scattered  over  the  gleam- 
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ing  surface,  strewn  about  as  in  some  pastime  of  tlio 
giants.  Away  in  the  dimness  yonder  rises  faint 
the  grey  remnants  of  a  monastery,  St  Serfs,  where 
once  bells  rang  and  masses  were  chanted ;  and 
nearer  lies  the  castle,  Mary's  prison,  where  strong 
walls  and  deep  waters,  and  bolts  and  bars,  all  failed 
to  keep  the  fatal  Siren  of  Scotland  from  her  doom. 
There  is  no  guide  but  imagination  to  tell  you  where 
she  was  lodged ;  but  a  captive's  eyes,  even  if  a 
queen's,  might  look  upon  worse  things  than  those 
glimpses  of  hill  and  wood  and  water  which  shine 
upon  you,  framed  in  the  ruined  windows  of  the  old 
hall.  From  one  you  have  the  rugged  side  of  Ben- 
arty,  slope  upon  slope,  with  the  loch  gleaming  dark 
at  his  foot,  and  a  clump  of  green  foliage  in  the 
shape  of  an  island,  set  like  an  uncut  emerald 
against  his  deep-toned  purply  browns  and  greys. 
From  another  you  see  little  Kinross  straggled 
upon  the  beach,  with  its  low  protecting  spire,  not 
lovely,  but  always  gracious  and  beseeming — its 
big,  bare,  ruinous,  half -French  chateau  showing 
upon  a  line  of  emerald  lawn — and  the  dim  hills 
beyond,  by  which  Forth  meanders  in  links  of 
silver.  I  do  not  despise  this  scenery  for  my  part : 
I  doubt  whether  Mary  saw  anything  half  so  pic- 
turesque amid  the  trees  of  Versailles,  far  less  in 
her  English  prisons.  To  bo  sure  her  taste  for  the 
picturesque  was  probably  limited,  like  that  of  most, 
of  IKT  contemporaries,  and  one  does  not  know  how 
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one  would  like  to  bo  imprisoned  on  an  island  for 
the  sake  of  the  most  beautiful  of  prospects.  I 
think,  however,  that,  for,  say  a  month  in  the  year, 
I  should  not  object  to  try.  Certainly  there  is 
something  strange  and  wildly  pleasant  suggested 
by  the  thought.  The  post  comes  and  goes,  it  is 
true,  and  newspapers  and  bills  reach  you  with 
severe  impartiality,  whether  the  fosse  that  sur- 
rounds your  dwelling  be  yards  or  leagues  in 
breadth ;  but  yet  there  is  a  sense  of  seclusion,  a 
sharp  yet  sweet  consciousness  of  separation,  in 
the  fastness  of  an  island.  I  who  write  would  like 
to  commit  some  petty  treason  for  which  I  should 
be  imprisoned  by  her  Majesty  (whom  in  Scotland 
we  cali  Most  Sacred,  and  I  like  the  traditionary 
flavour  of  the  title)  one  month,  say  August,  in  a 
comfortably  habitable  place  on  some  island  not  far 
at  sea.  This  isle  in  Lochleven  would  serve  my 
purpose,  or  one  of  those  in  Loch  Lomond,  or  even 
the  leafy  little  paradise  with  its  soft  conventual 
stillness,  in  the  Lake  of  Menteith ;  but  on  the 
whole  I  think  I  should  prefer  Arran,  loveliest  of 
mountain  fastnesses.  This,  however,  is  again  a 
digression,  and  a  personal  one,  the  most  unpar- 
donable of  any.  But,  dear  reader,  you  do  not 
expect  me  to  tell  how  the  Heavisides  picnicked — 
how  they  made  bad  sketches  and  bad  jokes,  and 
claret-cup,  and  enjoyed  themselves  and  forgot 
Captain  Cannon.  That  would  bo  to  profane  the 
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pathetic  Isle,  with  its  mined  prison.      Let  us  re- 
turn to  Ladybank  and  to  our  tale. 

When  Captain  Cannon,  careless  of  all  considera- 
tions, respect  for  his  friends'  or  for  his  own  safety — 
to  which  he  was  by  no  means  generally  indifferent 
— sprang  down  upon  the  iron  way  and  rushed 
across  the  dangerous  rails,  it  was  not,  I  need 
scarcely  inform  the  reader,  for  nothing  that  he  did 
so.  There  had  suddenly  gleamed  upon  him  an 
apparition  such  as  seldom  appears  at  railway 
stations.  He  saw  her  standing  wistful  and  alone 
— that  was  the  great  point! — on  the  edge  of  the 
opposite  platform,  looking  with  appealing  eyes  for 
help  and  companionship ;  not  seeing  him — he  did 
not  flatter  himself  that  the  appeal  was  to  him  indi- 
vidually— but  yet  making  a  general  claim  upon  the 
world  for  comfort  and  aid.  She  was  slight  like  a 
willow,  or,  prettier  image,  a  lily,  with  something  in 
the  pliant  bend  of  her  figure  which  recalled  the 
droop  of  a  light  flower- stalk  touched  and  swayed 
by  every  wind.  Her  hair,  in  opposition  to  all 
modern  traditions,  was  dark — so  dark  as  to  be 
often  called  black ;  it  was  combed  back  from  her 
forehead,  a  fashion  which  brought  into  evidence 
a  few  little  locks  escaping — not  the  cut  fringe  of 
hair  which  gives  an  air  of  demi-monde  piquancy  to 
so  many  young  ladies,  but  the  natural  undergrowth 
which  keeps  on  a  perpetual  process  of  renewal  in 
every  vigorous  "head of  hair."  The  eyes  under  her 
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delicate  black  eyebrows  were  blue  of  a  deep  tone — 
violet  eyes,  liquid  and  soft,  as  the  name  implies, 
like  the  flower  they  take  their  tint  from,  magnified 
and  softened  under  a  blob  of  dew.  I  don't  know 
that  her  other  features  were  remarkable.  Her  com- 
plexion was  fine  and  clear  but  pale,  with  only  the 
most  evanescent  of  rose  tints,  except  when  any- 
thing occurred  to  bring  a  blush,  when  her  face  and 
neck  and  forehead  would  bo  dyed  with  vast  sudden 
waves  of  colour.  I  never  saw  any  one  blush  so 
instantaneously,  so  overpoweringly.  The  habit 
was  a  very  painful  one  to  pretty  Nelly  Stuart 
herself.  She  was  more  vexed  than  I  can  tell, 
when,  for  a  nothing — no  reason  at  all,  as  she  was 
fond  of  insisting — this  suffusion  of  crimson  would 
cover  her  face.  It  looked  so  affected,  she  said  in 
her  innocence,  as  if  she  were  doing  it  on  purpose 
— not  knowing  how  little  the  honest  blood  lends 
itself  to  any  pretences ;  but  it  was  very  pretty  to 
watch  as  it  came  and  went  as  sudden  and  noise- 
less as  breath.  Captain  Cannon  was  of  my  opin- 
ion. Those  sudden  waves  of  blushes,  evidence, 
as  seemed  to  him,  of  the  tenderest  and  most  sensi- 
tive of  hearts,  had  captivated  the  young  soldier 
in  spite  of  himself.  Nelly  was  one  of  those  quiet 
inaMcns,  soft-voiced,  dutiful,  submissive,  instinc- 
tively deferring  to  everybody  with  any  claim  to 
authority,  who  used  to  be  the  favourites  of  fiction, 
though  they  are  so  no  longer ;  and  those  blushes 
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to  the  honest  fellow  to  be  an  unconscious 
1>< -I  nival  of  many  a  quickening  thought  and  feel- 
ing to  which  Nelly  was  too  shy  to  give  utterance. 
Perhaps  he  was  right,  but  he  was  not  so  right  as 
he  supposed  himself  to  be.  Many  a  girl  whose 
blushes  were  much  more  rare  than  Nelly's  thought 
as  delicately  and  felt  as  strongly.  It  was  a  mere 
physical  peculiarity,  I  suppose,  as  so  many  things 
are ;  but  if  so,  Nature  gave  (as  she  so  often  does) 
an  unfair  advantage  to  Nelly,  and  her  sudden  fluc- 
tuations of  colour  were  wonderful  to  watch,  and 
very  pleasant  to  see. 

This  young  lady,  by  a  chance  into  which  we 
need  not  inquire  too  closely,  happened  to  be  in 
Fife  on  the  August  morning  we  have  described  ; 
and  being  in  Fife,  what  so  likely  as  that  she  should 
be  at  Ladybank?  seeing  that  Ladybank  is,  as  it 
were,  the  central  boss  or  bouche,  into  which  all  the 
lines  of  travel  converge.  She  was  going  to  her 
father,  who  had  a  shooting -lodge  high  up  among 
the  hills  in  Perthshire  ;  and  of  course  she  was  wait- 
ing for  the  Perth  train.  Captain  Cannon,  as  I  have 
said,  plunged  across  the  railway  at  peril  of  his  life, 
for  various  goods  trains  of  the  heaviest  kind  were 
amusing  themselves,  in  a  lull  of  other  trains,  by 
1 'laying  at  shunting,  and  practising  for  an  accident. 
Captain  Cannon  threw  himself  full  in  their  way  ; 
and  but  for  that  quickness  of  eye  which  I  have 
nhvaily  given  him  credit  for,  and  vigorous  rapidity 
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of  limb,  the  accident  would  have  happened  then 
and  there,  and  this  tale  would  have  been  put  a 
stop  to,  and  possibly  the  life  of  that  poor  guard 
saved  who  was  smashed  in  the  same  playful  way 
a  few  days  after.  Nelly  Stuart  saw  the  plunge  he 
made  and  clasped  her  hands,  breathless  with  terror. 
"  Oh  !  why  will  men  do  such  foolish  things  ?  "  she 
said  to  her  maid  who  stood  in  the  background,  and 
drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  when  he  landed  safely. 
For  Nelly  did  not  know  him  from  Adam.  She  was 
a  little,  just  a  little,  short-sighted,  and  could  not 
make  out  her  dearest  friend  at  a  distance — a  defect 
which  communicated  to  her  a  certain  abstraction, 
which  was  a  charm  the  more  in  this  foolish  young 
warrior's  very  practical  and  matter-of-fact  eyes. 

The  story  would  be  too  long  if  I  were  to  tell 
ho\v  these  two  young  people  first  met.  It  had 
been  in  the  extreme  south,  far  away,  near  the 
Cornish  seas,  where  her  father,  a  soldier  too,  had 
held  a  command.  It  had  taken  place  not  very 
long  before,  and  their  intercourse  had  lasted  but  a 
f«-\v  (lays — too  short  a  time  to  wan-ant  any  ulterior 
steps,  even  had  the  prudent  Cannon  reached  the 
point  at  which  such  steps  are  taken.  But  he  had 
no  idea  of  having  reached  that  point  when  he  left 
the  district  in  which  she  was ;  and  it  was  still  but 
a  mere  dizzy,  bewildering,  and  absorbing  sensation 
of  Nelly  on  the  brain,  and  not  what  people  used  to 
call  "a  serious  passion,"  which  had  made  him  distrait 
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and  preoccupied  during  his  visit  to  the  Heavisides. 
His  heart  gave  a  tremendous  leap  when  he  saw  her 
now,  but  still  he  was  scarcely  aware  how  desperate 
was  his  case.  Of  course  he  was  glad  to  see  her — 
who  is  not  glad  to  see  a  pretty  girl  ? — and  as  for 
the  terrible  rudeness  which  he  had  been  guilty 
of,  I  do  not  think  it  was  at  all  intentional  at  the 
moment.  If  it  had  been  put  to  him,  I  don't  doubt 
he  would  have  affirmed  steadfastly  his  intention  to 
return  to  his  party;  and  probably  he  did  intend 
to  return — till  it  was  too  late. 

"  Miss  Stuart ! "  he  cried,  breathless,  when  he 
reached  her ;  "  you  here — in  this  desert  place  and 
alone  I " 

"  Oh,"  said  Nelly,  looking  up  to  him  with  a  half- 
frightened  recognition ;  and  then  she  added  softly, 
"Captain  Cannon!  —  was  it  you?  Oh,  I  felt  so 
angry  with  you  just  now  !  Why  did  you  do  that  ?  " 

"Do  what?"  he  said;  then  wisely  shifted  his 
ground.  "  This  is  the  last  place  I  should  have 
expected  to  have  met  you." 

"Why,"  said  Nelly,  simply,  "it  is  the  most 
natural  place  in  the  world.  My  grandfather  was 
born  in  Fife,  and  I  have  cousins  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. I  know  Fife  a  great  deal  better  than  I 

know "  You,  she  was  going  to  say  ;  but 

though  she  sometimes  had  the  will  to  make  such 
a  little  coquettish  assault,  strength  failed  h«-r  in 
th<-  doing.  So  she  broke  off  and  never  completed 
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her  sentence.  "And  I  am  not  alone  —  my  maid 
is  with  me,"  she  said. 

"  Then  I  see  I  am  mistaken,"  said  Captain  Can- 
non. "  I  should  have  said  I  felt  sure  to  meet  you 
wheu  I  came  out  this  morning,  and  that  there  is 
no  such  universal  place  of  encounter  as  Ladybank. 
But  I  suppose,  like  me,  you  have  ever  so  long  to 
wait." 

This  he  said  making  a  further  step  in  guilt  from 
the  first  sudden  impulse  which  moved  him  away 
from  Mrs  Heaviside.  How  quick  and  easy  is  that 
way  of  descent  into  Avernus !  He  had  his  eye 
while  he  spoke  on  the  Kinross  train,  and  saw  it 
going,  and  spoke  quite  glibly  of  hours  to  wait, 
as  if  virtuous  misfortune  retarded  his  steps,  not 
guilt. 

"  Yes,"  said  innocent  Nelly,  "  it  is  a  stupid  place 
to  wait  at.  I  was  thinking  when  I  saw  you  first, 
what  should  I  do  with  myself " 

"  Then  let  us  help  each  other,"  said  Captain 
Cannon,  in  his  most  insinuating  tones,  and  they 
had  a  laughing  little  consultation  on  the  subject. 
What  more  natural  than  that  these  two  young 
people,  left  stranded,  both  of  them  by  adverse 
fate,  amid  the  dreary  bustle  of  a  railway  junction, 
should  consult  together  how  to  make  the  best  of 
it?  When  the  rain  came  on,  it  appeared  to  Cap- 
tain Cannon  that  this  last  aggravation  of  adverse 
circumstances  —  which,  traitor  that  he  was,  ho 
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pretended  to  bewail  —  added  a  deeper  delight  to 
the  fearful  joy  he  was  snatching.  He  found  a 
bench  for  her  under  shelter,  and  made  it  comfort- 
able with  the  rug  which  her  maid  was  carrying : 
and  there  they  had  a  very  snug  and  pleasant  talk, 
which  warmed  the  heart  in  the  bosom  of  our  warrior, 
and  ripened  their  acquaintance  into  intimacy  in  the 
most  natural  way.  Then  when  the  rain  cleared  off, 
and  the  sun  came  out — just  when  the  Heavisides 
were  setting  out  on  the  dark  waters  of  Lochleven— 
he  proposed  a  walk.  "  There  is  plenty  of  time,"  he 
said ;  "  your  train  will  not  pass  for  more  than  an 
hour.  Let  us  ask  this  porter."  And  he  went  up 
to  the  same  uncompromising  functionary  who  had 
encountered  Mrs  Heaviside. 

"  The  train  to  Perth  is  due  in  an  hour  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  man ;  "  if  ye  ken,  what  makes 
ye  speer?" 

"  Stop  a  minute,"  said  Captain  Cannon ;  "  we 
are  going  to  take  a  walk  up  and  down  the  road. 
Will  you  call  us  when  it  comes  ?  " 

"  I've  nothing  ado  with  this  platform,  and  I'm 
going  to  my  dinner,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Nothing  to  do  with  this  platform  !  Then  what 
1 1 jive  you  to  do  with  ?  " 

"  Yon,"  said  the  porter,  stretching  out  his  hand  ; 
then  added,  "the  ane  ye  earn  frae,"  with  a  twinkle 
of  saturnine  humour  in  his  eye, 
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"  Then  you  won't  undertake  to  call  us  wlien  tlio 
Perth  train  comes  ?  " 

"  No  me." 

"  What  a  clown  of  a  fellow  !  "  said  Captain  Can- 
non ;  "  certainly  the  Scotch  are  the  most  nide  of 
nations " 

"  They  don't  pretend  one  thing  when  they  mean 
another,"  said  Nelly,  firing  up  in  defence  of  her 
ancestral  country.  The  gallant  criminal  before  her 
quailed,  and  attributed  to  her  speech  a  personal 
meaning.  He  replied  humbly — 

"We  must  not  be  hard  upon  each  other,  Miss 
Stuart.  Perhaps  if  we  knew  each  other's  mot- 
ives   But,  do  you  know,  I  think  we  might 

venture;  the  train  cannot  be  here  for  an  hour. 
I  am  sure  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  a  walk." 

"  If  you  are  quite  sure "  said  Nelly  ;  and  she 

went  with  him,  with  a  soft  compliance  natural  to 
her.  The  maid  had  not  found  the  time  pass  so 
agreeably  as  her  mistress  did.  When  she  saw  the 
pair  setting  out  she  interposed  a  remonstrance  : 
"  Do  you  think,  Miss,  as  there's  time  ? " 

"  Oh,  plenty  of  time,"  said  Captain  Cannon ; 
"  and,  my  good  girl,  you  can  run  and  tell  us  whi'ii 
the  train  is  coming.  Miss  Stuart,  we  must  go 
ill  is  way/' 

And  thus  they  sallied  forth  to  "  pass  the  time," 
out  of  the  grimy  precincts  of  Ladybank,  —  not 
without  a  slight  perturbation  on  Nelly's  part.  Was 
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it  right,  she  wondered,  thus  to  walk  and  talk  alono 
with  —  a  gentleman,  that  fiend  in  human  shape, 
whom  wre  11 -brought -up  young  ladies  (of  the  old 
school)  were  taught  to  shun?  Nelly  had  been 
brought  up  in  an  old-fashioned  way,  and  she  felt 
just  a  little  uncomfortable ;  but  immediately  re- 
flected that  she  had  met  Captain  Cannon  at  the 
house  of  a  dear  friend,  and  that  it  would  be  a  kind 
of  insult  to  that  friend  to  think  that  he  could  be 
anything  but  "  nice,"  and  a  safe  companion.  Be- 
sides, she  could  not  in  civility  refuse  to  talk  to 
him,  she  reflected,  and  there  was  no  greater  harm 
in  talking  while  she  walked,  than  in  talking  on  the 
Ladybank  platform ;  so  she  went  on  with  a  half- 
visible  hesitation,  which  was  very  pretty  in  itself 
and  in  the  anxious  courtesy  with  which  she  re- 
pressed it.  Poor  man  !  he  was  very  civil,  and  she 
would  not  have  let  him  see  her  hesitation  for  tho 
world — and  then,  on  the  other  hand  (though  Nelly 
felt  that  the  pleasanter  a  thing  is,  the  less  likely 
it  is  to  be  strictly  right),  it  certainly  was  much 
more  agreeable  to  get  through  the  necessary  in- 
terval thus  than  by  drearily  pacing  up  and  down 
the  railway  platform,  and  listening  to  the  platitudes 
of  her  maid.  Thus  the  two  went  out  of  the  railway 
precincts — which  had  not  been  so  disagreeable  to 
them,  dear  reader,  as  they  are  to  you  and  me — 
went  forth  dreamily,  young  man  and  maid,  at  that 
moment  which  is  perhaps  the  most  delicious  in  life, 
—iv.  c 
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before  a  word  has  been  said  to  formulate  the  dawn- 
ing sentiment  of  mutual  inclination,  when  the  two 
are  but  instinctively,  half  consciously,  turning  to 
each  other,  like  flowers  to  the  sun,  finding  a  certain 
dazzle  and  reflection  of  each  other  in  the  common 
air,  a  something  in  everything  which  draws  each 
to  each.  I  do  not  suppose  that  their  talk  was 
either  very  wise  or  very  brilliant ;  but  the  greatest 
conversationalist  in  the  world  would  not  have  made 
a  profounder  impression  than  Nelly  did  upon  Cap- 
tain Cannon,  and  Captain  Camion  upon  Nelly.  For 
one  thing,  a  man  is  often  at  Ms  best  just  at  this 
moment  of  his  life,  when  by  good  luck  there  is  no 
one  to  interfere  with  him,  and  the  exhilaration  of 
success  is  in  his  veins ;  and  a  girl  is  almost  always 
at  her  best  when  she  is  receiving  half  unconsciously 
the  fine  fleur,  inexpressible  in  words,  of  this  first 
silent  adoration,  which  is  vulgarised  and  changed 
in  its  character  when  it  comes  to  direct  love- 
making,  though  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  throw 
any  discredit  upon  that  perennial  and  never-failing 
branch  of  human  industry.  They  talked  of  Corn- 
wall and  they  talked  of  Fife  ;  and  Nelly,  who  had 
all  that  hot  partisanship  which  proceeds  from  senti- 
ment unbalanced  by  practical  experience,  main- 
tained the  standard  of  her  country  against  the 
young  Englishman's  assaults  —  which  assaults,  I 
am  bound  to  say,  grew  feebler  and  feebler,  until 
Captain  Cannon  was  ready  to  swear  that  Scotland 
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was  the  noblest  country,  and  Fife  the  most  pictu- 
resque district,  in  the  world.  Nay,  he  would  have 
gone  farther;  had  it  been  put  to  him  at  that 
moment,  I  know  my  young  warrior  would  have 
sworn  that  of  all  places  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
there  was  none  so  enchanting,  so  sweet,  so  delight- 
ful in  all  its  associations,  as  Ladybank  Station  on 
the  North  British  Kail  way ;  and  infatuation,  I 
think,  could  no  farther  go. 

Around  Ladybank  there  is  a  widely  extending 
plantation  of  young  fir-woods,  and  into  this  the 
young  pair  wandered.  "  It  is  in  reality  just  as 
near  as  the  road,  and  a  great  deal  more  pleasant," 
said  Captain  Cannon  :  and  Nelly,  as  before,  yielded, 
though  with  renewed  doubt.  "  We  must  see  every 
train  that  approaches,"  said  the  tempter,  leading 
her  on  amid  the  soft,  heathery  paths,  all  cushioned 
with  velvet  mosses,  through  the  young  firs  clad 
in  tenderest  green,  and  breathing  the  wild  and 
penetrating  sweetness  of  a  Highland  forest,  though 
still  infant  in  growth.  Angular  and  prickly  as 
they  are,  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  than  a 
fir-wood  at  all  stages  of  its  growth.  When  it  is 
tall  and  old,  and  you  pass  among  its  many  columns 
as  through  some  solemn  cathedral,  hearing  the 
mournful  rhythm  of  the  winds  among  the  giant 
branches  overhead,  and  seeing  the  sunshine  light 
up  into  a  red  and  stormy  glory  the  great  anatomy 
of  boughs — what  softer  wood  is  comparable  to  it, 
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in  its  effect  upon  the  imagination  ?  but  when  it  is 
quite  young  it  has  a  playful  sweetness,  almost 
more  seductive.  How  green  those  baby  trees  are  ! 
no  higher  than  yourself;  green  as  the  first  foliage 
of  spring,  though  autumn  is  approaching ;  how 
they  cluster  about  and  look  up  to,  and  mimic  with 
infant  dignity,  the  rugged  parent -tree  standing 
here  and  there,  sighing  halfway  to  heaven  over 
their  heads !  The  little  firs  have  not  yet  extin- 
guished by  the  shedding  of  their  prickly  garments 
and  by  their  shadow  the  vegetation  underneath, 
but  grow  lovingly  together  with  all  the  heather 
and  all  the  brilliant  greenness  of  moss  and  water- 
grass.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  that  verdant  carpet, 
all  embroidered  with  flush  of  purple  bells,  will  be 
dampish  and  sink  under  the  foot ;  but  poor  is  the 
soul  which  dwells  upon  the  drawbacks  rather  than 
the  beauties  around  it !  And  the  whole  air  is 
sweet  with  aromatic  odours ;  bees  hum  a  con- 
tinuous never -pausing  chorus ;  the  brown  moor- 
land path  is  warm  under  the  foot — warm  with  the 
sunshine  which,  while  it  lasts,  throws  upon  it  a 
lavish  brightness.  The  recent  rain  makes  it  all 
the  more  lovely  far  away  in  the  green  nooks  under 
the  trees,  and  on  all  the  fresh  branches  themselves 
twinkle  many-coloured  diamonds  of  dew:  and  yet 
in  this  spongy,  turfy  byway,  irregular  with  knotted 
roots,  and  patched  all  over  with  growing  lichens, 
there  is  nothing  to  wet  the  dainty  shoe  of  any 
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light-footed  Nelly.  Or  so  at  least  Captain  Cannon 
protested,  as  he  led  the  way  through  the  soft, 
odorous  wilds  farther  and  farther  from  the  fated 
spot  where  clanging  railway  noises  broke  the 
silence,  and  you  could  not  hear  yourself,  much 
less  a  low-voiced  companion,  speak. 

Time  passes  very  quickly  under  such  circumstan- 
ces :  honestly,  I  do  not  believe  that  either  of  them 
suspected  half  an  hour  to  have  elapsed,  when  a 
shrieking  cry  which  penetrated  the  stillness,  and 
the  sound  of  stumbling  footsteps,  broke  in  upon  the 
pleasant  dream.  "\VTiat  a  disagreeable  interruption 
it  was !  Nelly's  maid,  with  one  arm  outspread, 
with  her  young  mistress's  dressing-case  still  clasped 
under  the  other  faithful  elbow,  with  foot  that  slipped 
and  breath  that  failed  her,  rolling  along  the  pleas- 
ant path — "  Miss  Stuart !  Miss  Stuart !  the  train  ! 
the  train ! "  cried  this  too  faithful  follower.  Nelly 
turned  round  aghast,  but  only  in  time  to  see  the 
distant  steam  curl  white  against  the  side  of  the 
hills,  and  the  long  black  line  glide  away  into  the 
distance.  She  stood  aghast,  and  then  she  addressed 
a  pathetic  look  of  reproach  to  the  guilty  Cannon ; 
then,  with  an  adroitness  which  could  scarcely  hav«; 
been  looked  for  from  innocent  Nelly,  she  turned  upon 
the  only  virtuous  member  of  the  party. 

"  Oh,  Jemima,  Jemima !  why  didn't  you  call  us 
in  time  ?  "  said  the  girl,  with  such  a  show  of  indig- 
nation that  Jemima  quailed.  "I  depended  upon 
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you — you  were  on  the  spot;  how  could  you  liavo 
neglected  me  so  ?  "  and  here  Nelly  looked  as  if  she 
were  going  to  cry.  "Fancy  poor  papa  when  he 
comes  to  the  station  to  meet  us — and  all  through 
your  neglect." 

"  If  you  please,  Miss,"  cried  Jemima,  in  conster- 
nation, "  I  thought  as  the  gentleman " 

"  Oh  dear,  Jemima,  have  not  we  all  told  you 
often  never  to  think ! "  said  Nelly ;  and  then  she 
turned  to  her  other  companion,  and  sending  him 
another  private  look  of  reproach  which  she  would 
not  betray  to  Jemima,  asked  with  a  pretty  stern- 
ness, "  Captain  Cannon,  now  that  this  has  happened 
— I  suppose  you  know  better  about  railways  and 
things  than  I  do — what  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"It  was  not  my  fault,"  said  Cannon,  humbly, 
under  his  breath ;  "  how  could  I  be  expected  to 
remember?  I  am  only  a  man,  not  a  monster  of 
virtue.  We  must  telegraph,"  he  continued,  in  a 
louder  tone ;  "  that  is  the  simplest  thing.  Give 
me  the  address  and  I  will  telegraph  to  the  Gen- 
eral that  you  have  been  detained  at  Ladybank,  and 
will  come  on  by  the  next  train." 

"  But  a  telegram  will  frighten  papa,"  said  Nelly ; 
"  he  will  think  something  has  happened." 

"  He  must  get  telegrams  every  day  —  about 
business." 

"  Ah,  about  business  ;  but  about  me  it  is  dif- 
ferent." 
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"  Very  different,"  said  Captain  Cannon,  devoutly. 
Then  with  humility,  but  sarcasm,  "The  telegraph 
people  will  not  write  outside,  *  about  Miss  Nelly.' 
Yes,  I  will  go  at  once — when  you  give  me  the 
exact  address." 

So  thus,  you  perceive,  fortune  favoured  the  bold 
— for  he  had  not  ventured  to  ask,  except  generally, 
where  Nelly  was  going,  and  she  had  answered  with 
equal  vagueness.  Now  he  knew  exactly  where  to 
seek  her,  besides  having  two  hours  additional  of 
her  society,  which  was  no  small  matter  gained. 

"Now  you  must  have  some  luncheon,"  he  said, 
when  he  returned.  "  Your  train  goes  at  four  o'clock, 
and  it  is  half-past  one.  It  will  be  pleasanter  to 
picnic  out  here  than  to  sit  in  one  of  those  stuffy 
rooms.  I  will  go  and  forage  ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
I  have  brought  your  rug — let  me  make  you  comfort- 
able ; "  and  so  saying,  he  adjusted  the  rug,  which 
was  crimson,  over  the  root  of  an  old  fir-tree,  to 
which  fairy  cushions  of  moss  had  attached  them- 
selves, no  doubt  to  favour  this  arrangement.  It 
might  have  been  Titania's  couch,  so  soft  was  it 
and  perfumy,  and  the  great  red  wrapper  threw  up 
Nelly's  dark  locks,  and  her  pretty  figure  in  its  dark- 
blue  serge  travelling  dress.  "  What  a  picture  ! "  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  made  another  pilgrimage  to 
find  what  refreshment  was  possible  ;  and  the  little 
hole  which  had  existed  in  the  gallant  Cannon's 
heart  at  the  commencement  of  the  day  was  now 
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BO  big   that  it    could  hold  Nelly  comfortably,  red 
wrapper  and  mossy  seat  and  alL 

The  pleasantest  things  in  our  lives  sometimes 
come  about  accidentally,  and  this  impromptu  lun- 
cheon was  the  most  delightful  meal  either  of  these 
young  people  had  ever  eaten.  They  had  put  the 
station  at  a  safe  distance — for  since  the  train  only 
went  at  four  o'clock,  why  trouble  themselves  at  two 
with  its  vicinity? — and  could  see  nothing  around 
them  but  the  young  green  fir-branches  shedding 
odour,  and  here  and  there  a  little  graceful  birch,  as 
fair  in  slender  ladyhood  as  Nelly  herself,  and  clus- 
ters of  purple  heather  everywhere.  One  of  these 
same  pretty  birch-trees  sheltered  Nelly  from  the 
now  warmly  shining  sun.  Jemima,  pathetic,  and 
fearing  to  take  cold,  sat  upon  her  shawl  at  some 
little  distance,  and  shared  the  nectar  and  ambrosia 
which  the  others  were  having  ;  but  it  was  not  nectar 
and  ambrosia  to  her.  Nevertheless,  her  presence 
made  Nelly  feel  that  everything  was  quite  proper, 
and  gave  ease  to  her  mind ;  and  now  that  the  evil  was 
beyond  remedy  and  could  not  be  undone,  however 
miserable  she  made  herself  (or  other  people),  and 
that  her  papa  had  been  telegraphed  to,  and  all 
settled,  why  should  not  Nelly  enjoy  herself  as  best 
she  could,  and  take  the  good  the  gods  provided? 
As  for  Captain  Cannon,  he  was  entirely  of  that  mind. 
His  lovely  Thais  sat  beside  him,  and  he  had  no 
thought  of  anything  but  how  to  enjoy  her  sweet 
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society.  At  last,  however,  \vhen  they  had  nearly 
finished  their  rustic  meal,  and  he,  seated  upon  a 
corner  of  the  rug  which  she  had  graciously  ex- 
tended to  him,  at  the  foot  of  her  mossy  throne, 
was  about  to  propose  another  ramble,  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  Nelly  for  the  first  time  that  Captain 
Cannon's  patient  attendance  all  day  long  wus 
peculiar ;  and  that  if  he  had  been  surprised  to  find 
her  at  Ladybank,  she,  d  plus  forte  raison,  might 
be  surprised  to  meet  him. 

"  Captain  Cannon,"  she  said,  with  sudden  com- 
punction, "  fancy,  it  never  occurred  to  me  till  this 
moment  that  I  must  be  detaining  you.  What  a 
selfish  being  I  am !  where  were  you  going  ?  and 
indeed,  indeed,  you  must  not  let  yourself  be  kept 
late  for  me " 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am  only  too  happy  to  have  the 
chance,"  said  he ;  and  then  he  paused,  as  she 
thought,  from  a  natural  unwillingness  to  reproach 
her  as  the  means  of  detaining  him,  but  in  reality 
that  he  might  have  time  to  decide  which  of  two 
lilts  lie  should  tell — whether  he  should  give  out 
that  he  also  was  going  by  the  Perth  train,  which 
would  give  him  a  little  more  enjoyment  of  her 
company,  or  whether  he  should  tell  her  that  he  had 
lost  the  Kinross  train  by  accident,  and  had  left  his 
party  and  must  wait  till  they  came  back. 

"You  must  not  wait  any  longer  on  my  account/' 
cried  Nelly,  half  sorry,  half  piqued,  and  rising  from 
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her  throne.  "  How  stupid  of  me  to  keep  you  so 
long !  but  you  must  go  now  as  soon  as  your  train 
comes.  I  cannot  let  you  stay  any  longer.  How 
stupid,  how  very  stupid  of  me ! "  and  with  this  a 
sudden  moisture  came  into  Nelly's  eyes,  in  which 
vexation  and  disappointment,  and  the  sense  of 
having  entertained  an  unfounded  confidence  in  his 
wish  to  be  with  her,  had  all  their  share. 

"  You  encourage  me  to  tell  you  my  story,"  said 
Cannon  the  artful,  with  that  show  of  simple  frank- 
ness which  is  the  safest  veil  for  duplicity. 

"  Alas,  Miss  Stuart !  I  lost  my  train  this  morning 
before  I  knew  how  lucky  I  was  to  be — and  lost  it 
under  the  most  aggravated  circumstances — circum- 
stances which  will  go  far  to  make  a  simple  mis- 
fortune look  like  a  crime." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  Nelly,  aghast. 

"  Listen  !  but  listen  with  a  charitable  mind,"  said 
Captain  Cannon,  and  he  told  her  his  story.  It  was, 
I  need  not  say,  a  story  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
He  had  lost  his  train  and  his  party,  by  the  merest 
accident,  without  any  fault  of  his — and  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  by  design  or  mistake  that 
the  foolish  Cannon  let  Nelly  perceive  what  \\as 
the  character  of  the  party,  thus  piquing  her  prido 
sharply,  and  that  latent  jealousy  which  lies  beneath 
all  warmer  sentiments.  She  had  become  very  stately 
when  the  tale  came  to  an  end. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry!"  she  said,  with  great  dignity. 
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'•  \Vlmt  a  nuisance  for  you — to  lose  your  trip  and 
your  pleasant  party  !  Captain  Cannon,  I  think  we 
had  better  make  our  way  to  the  station.  I  am  so 
mortified — I  mean  so  grieved — that  you  did  not 
follow  by  the  afternoon  train ! " 

"  Then  you  must  have  wished  very  much  to  get 
rid  of  me,  Miss  Stuart,"  said  the  warrior,  pathetically. 

"  No-o — but  I  can't  tell  you  how  vexed  I  am  with 
myself  for  detaining  you.  Fancy  keeping  you  here, 
and  all  your  nice  friends  expecting  your  arrival ! 
I  am  so  sorry ;  I  could  have  got  on  very  well  alone 

— and "  Nelly  began  with  a  little  flash  from 

her  bright  eyes ;  but  I  have  already  said  that  her 
AM' 11  to  be  saucy  was  greater  than  her  capacity  in 
tlutt  way. 

"You  would  not  have  missed  your  train?  Oh, 
Miss  Stuart,  your  reproach  goes  to  my  heart,"  cried 
the  penitent. 

"  It  was  not  meant  for  a  reproach,"  cried  Nelly, 
with  one  of  her  sudden  blushes  and  a  sense  that 
she  had  been  ungenerous  ;  "  but  come,  please,  come 
quick  now,  and  let  us  get  to  the  station.  It  is  best 
to  be  on  the  spot,  and  it  would  not  do  to  miss 
another  train." 

"  It  is  not  three  o'clock  yet,"  said  Captain  Cannon, 
keeping  his  place  ;  "  and  I,  for  one,  care  nothing  for 
trains.  I  must  wait  for  my  friends,  and  make  my 
apologies,  and  recover  my  possessions.  Ah,  don't 
go  !  it  is  so  sweet  here." 
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"  But  it  is  not— convenient,"  said  Nelly,  faltering, 
and  not  knowing  what  word  to  use. 

"  Oh  yes,  very  convenient  I  We  can  see  if  any- 
thing comes  or  goes ;  and  there  is  Jemima,  who  is 
keeping  watch.  Ah,  Miss  Stuart,  stay  !  I  am  so 
comfortable — so  happy !  you  could  not  have  the 
heart  to  take  away  the  rug  and  your  presence.  I 
had  forgotten  all  about  it.  Let  me  forget  a  little 
longer.  It  is  so  pleasant  to  be  here 

"Well,  it  is  perhaps  more  pleasant  than  the 
station,"  said  Nelly,  yielding,  but  sitting  down 
further  off,  as  far  as  the  rug  would  permit  her; 
"  but  I  am  so  sorry  for  you,  Captain  Cannon,  and 
your  friends.  Instead  of  a  pleasant  amusing  party 
to  have  nobody  but  me  ! " 

And  again  Nelly  almost  cried.  It  was  hard  upon 
her  to  find  that  she  had  been  taken  up  as  a  pis-alter, 
after  her  companion  had  failed  of  other  amusements 
— very  hard  upon  her ;  and  she  had  been  so  happy, 
poor  child — and  had  begun  to  wonder Every- 
body knows  those  sharp  revulsions  of  feeling  from 
fancied  happiness  to  an  indignant  sense  of  dis- 
appointment and  pain ! 

"  Don't  be  sorry  for  me,  please ;  unless  you  are 
as  sorry  for  the  man  whose  happiness  can  last  only 
an  hour  longer.  Don't  cloud  over  my  hour,  my 
last  hour,  by  turning  away  from  me.  Is  not  that 
unkind?  when  I  was  so  careful  in  choosing  the 
softest  of  mosses  for  your  throne  ! " 
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"  Throne,  indeed  !  "  said  Nelly  ;  but  she  edged 
softly  back  to  her  first  place. 

"Yes,  throne — where  you  have  been  reigning 
supreme  but  not  despotic.  I  don't  think  that  even 
absolute  power  would  make  you  despotic." 

"  Luckily  for  me,"  cried  Nelly,  hastily,  "  I  shall 
never  have  it  in  my  power  to  try,"  and  then  she 
began  to  question  him  about  his  party.  Heaviside  ? 
She  did  not  think  she  remembered  the  name.  There 
was  still  a  loftiness  about  her  tone  which  was 
different  from  its  former  soft  intonation,  but  by 
degrees  this  blew  away — for  Captain  Cannon,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  acted  with  the  usual  treachery  of  his 
sex.  He  threw  his  female  friends  (in  whom  alone 
Nelly  took  any  interest)  overboard  at  once,  as  every 
man  does  in  the  circumstances.  He  gave  a  humor- 
ous description  of  his  party,  of  Mrs  Heaviside's 
plumpness  (he  called  her  fat),  and  of  the  girls  and 
the  boys,  and  all  the  stir  there  was  about  her, 
wherever  she  moved.  He  made  out  the  young 
ladies  of  the  party  to  be  children  or  else  very  un- 
attractive, which  was  not  the  case  "  I  shall  have 
to  join  them  when  the  Kinross  train  comes  in,"  ho 
said,  pathetically,  "  and  how  I  am  to  do  it,  I  don't 
know, — Mrs  Heaviside  is  a  nice  woman,  but  rather 
overwhelming  in  her  kindness,  and  very  exigeante." 
Oh  ladies,  this  is  how  your  male  friends  requite  you 
win-nit  suits  their  purpose!  After  awhile  Nelly 
got  to  laugh  at  the  party  who  were  going  to  do  en- 
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tlmsiasin  and  sandwiches,  history  and  cold  chicken, 
on  Queen  Mary's  Island.  She  had  a  slight  glimmer- 
ing of  the  fact  that  there  was  treachery  in  it,  but 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  women  forgive  a 
little  treachery.  She  got  to  talk  of  them  quite 
familiarly  very  soon  by  their  Christian  names,  and 
to  criticise  Mrs  Heaviside  though  she  knew  nothing 
about  her,  and  to  laugh  softly  at  her  disappointment, 
and  the  amaze  of  the  party.  Perhaps  at  the  last, 
the  spice  of  malicious  amusement  thus  contributed 
to  the  entertainment,  did  Cannon  good.  Nelly 
could  not  but  feel — -after  her  first  doubt  and  appre- 
hension that  she  had  been  a  pis-aller — that  he  was 
a  great  deal  happier  with  her  than  he  would  have 
been  at  Lochleven.  "  I  have  never  been  at  Loch- 
leven,"  she  said,  softly.  "  It  would  be  very  pleas- 
ant to  go — some  time  or  other,"  he  suggested,  still 
more  softly,  with  a  look  which  brought  one  of  her 
sudden  blushes  with  overwhelming  warmth  and 
colour  over  all  that  could  be  seen  of  Nelly.  She 
was  so  thankful  to  him  for  going  on  to  talk  of  picnics 
generally,  and  looking  as  if  he  had  not  seen  this 
enchanting  suffusion.  How  Nelly  hated  herself  for 
blushing  1  It  was  so  silly,  she  said  in  her  thoughts, 
and  what  must  he  think  of  her?  But  Captain 
Cannon  took  no  notice — he  gathered  the  green  moss 
from  the  roots,  and  made  a  little  bouquet  of  heather, 
and  looked  altogether  innocent,  though  his  heart  was 
beating  high  and  loud.  The  heather  got  divided 
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somehow  after  a  while,  and  appeared  one  half  of  it 
in  Nelly's  belt,  the  other  in  the  gallant  Cannon's 
button-hole,  and  this  quite  simply,  without  any  fuss, 
for  he  was  wise  in  his  generation  :  and  thus  the 
hour,  his  last  hour  about  which  he  had  been  so 
pathetic,  ran  on. 

This  pretty  play  lasted  till  the  fatal  moment 
arrived,  and  the  little  impromptu  pic-nic  party 
had  to  be  broken  up.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Captain  Cannon  might  not  have  been  weak  enough 
and  wicked  enough  (I  hope  not)  to  make  Nelly 
risk  her  train  again  if  it  had  been  left  entirely  in 
his  hands ;  but  fortunately  this  time  it  was  not 
left  to  him.  Jemima,  who  had  been  watching 
with  lynx  eyes,  mindful  of  her  scolding,  gave  the 
necessary  warning  in  time ;  and  dolefully  and 
slowly,  with  the  red  rug  over  his  arm,  and  the 
heather  in  his  coat,  Captain  Cannon  escorted  the 
lady  of  his  thoughts  back  to  the  station.  "  Dear 
Ludybank ! "  said  the  young  man  in  his  enthusiasm, 
"other  people  may  abuse  it,  but  I  shall  always 
love  its  name." 

"  You  deserve  to  go  on  losing  trains  here  all  your 
life,"  said  Nelly, 

"  And  if  it  was  always  to  have  the  same  result  I 
wish  I  might,"  said  Captain  Cannon ; — so  it  will  bo 
seen  affairs  had  somewhat  advanced.  He  told  her 
hurriedly  before  the  train  came  in  sight  that  ho 
h"p«.d  to  be  in  "that  part  of  the  country''  vny 
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SOOD,  and  would  like  to  call  on  the  General ;  and 
Nelly  answered  demurely  that  she  was  sure  papa 
would  be  pleased  to  see  him  :  and  oh,  poor  Cannon  I 
the  inevitable  train  arrives  some  time,  especially 
when  it  is  not  wanted,  even  at  Ladybank.  It 
came,  and  he  had  to  place  her  in  it,  and  shake 
hands  with  her  through  the  carriage  -  window, 
Jemima  looking  on  malicious.  "How  can  I  wish 
you  bon  voyage  when  you  are  carrying  all  my  hap- 
piness with  you?"  he  murmured,  with  a  loss  of 
all  self-restraint,  at  that  supreme  moment,  feeling 
as  if  he  would  like  to  cry.  Did  she  hear  him  ?  Did 
she  understand  him?  He  could  not  tell — he  stood 
like  a  statue,  stupid  and  motionless,  gazing  after 
her  as  long  as  the  whirling  dark  line  of  car- 
riages was  in  sight.  Then  more  than  ever  he 
would  have  liked  to  cry.  He  sank  upon  a 
bench,  and  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  a  vague 
bewilderment  of  all  horrid  sounds  and  sights. 
Trains  came  and  went,  rushing  at  him  and  shriek- 
ing in  his  ears.  A  wild  confusion  of  struggling 
travellers — a  jarring,  a  creaking,  a  plunging,  a 
sudden  vanishing,  a  stillness  more  horrible  than 
the  din,  came  round  him  in  succession  like  the 
changes  of  a  fever- dream.  And  this  nightmare 
was  not  without  its  spectre — the  dark  porter  ap- 
peared and  reappeared  tlirough  it  all  like  a  mock- 
ing spirit.  "Ye'll  be  for  the  Kinross  train,"  said 
that  gloomy  being,  with  a  saturnine  twinkle  out 
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of  the  corner  of  his  grimy  eye.  But  a  baby  might 
have  insulted  our  brave  Cannon  at  that  moment. 
He  had  not  a  word,  as  people  say,  to  cast  at  a  dog. 
Let  any  one  trample  on  him  that  pleased  —  he 
minded  what  became  of  him  no  more. 

I  cannot  tell  how  long  it  was  before  he  came  to 
himself;  but  when  he  did  he  found  himself  seated 
meekly  on  a  bench  looking  at  the  trains  coming 
and  going,  and  watching  with  lack-lustre  eyes  all 
the  people  that  passed.  He  seemed,  even  to  him- 
self, to  be  watching  them,  but  he  saw  nothing. 
He  had  had  his  pleasure,  and  now  the  recompense 
was  coming,  and  the  pleasure  was  over.  If  any 
train  had  been  passing  at  that  moment  which 
would  have  carried  him  to  Edinburgh  and  the 
end  of  the  world,  I  think  he  would  have  jumped 
into  it  and  fled ;  but  no  means  of  flight  presented 
themselves,  and  Captain  Cannon,  even  in  his  de- 
spair, was  prudent,  and  remembered  that  his  bag- 
gage and  his  money  were  left  behind  in  the  house 
from  which  he  had  started  that  morning.  After  a 
little  consideration,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
only  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  wait  for  the  return 
of  the  Heaviside  party,  and  make  his  peace  with 
them  as  best  he  could.  It  would  be  necessary  for 
him.  he  felt,  to  make  up  a  story;  but  fibs  of  this 
kind  sit  easy  on  the  conscience.  While  he  sat 
dreary  on  his  bench,  and  bit  his  nails  with  a  certain 
fury,  trying  with  all  his  might  to  invent  something 

-IV.  D 
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feasible  to  say,  the  silent  porter  came  slowly  up  to 
him,  with  an  urbanity  quite  unusual  —  "  Ye'll  be 
gey  tired  waiting,"  said  this  man  of  few  words — 
and  stood  with  a  lamp  dangling  from  his  finger, 
and  a  curious  mixture  of  sympathy  and  amuse- 
ment in  his  eye,  watching  Captain  Cannon  bite 
his  nails  as  if  it  had  been  a  new  process  which 
he  never  saw  before. 

As  for  that  gallant  soldier  himself,  he  was  so  low 
that  this  expresssion  of  human  interest  did  him 
good.  He  was  grateful  to  the  porter  for  noticing 
him.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  short  laugh,  "  I  am 
rather  tired  waiting.  Your  station  is  not  amusing." 
He  had  the  assurance  to  say  this,  though  a  little 
while  before  he  had  apostrophised  "Dear  Lady- 
bank  ! " 

"  Whiles  no,"  said  the  dark  porter ;  and  then  he 
added,  "  Yon's  the  last  train  from  Kinross,"  like  a 
disguised  angel  of  charity,  and  stalked  off  to  meet 
the  Heavisides  and  their  empty  hampers.  Captain 
Cannon  rose  too,  slowly,  picking  himself  up  by 
degrees,  and  feeling  that  rush  of  all  his  life-cur- 
rents to  his  brain,  which  I  suppose  in  the  difficult 
moments  of  life  all  of  us  have  felt.  Evening  was 
coming  on  by  this  time,  and  he  had  begun  to  feel  a 
little  chilly  without  his  coat ;  and  in  short  he  was 
in  every  way  low,  depressed,  and — yes,  though  he 
was  a  warrior,  and  Mrs  Heaviside  only  a  timid  little 
dumpy  woman,  I  must  use  the  word — frightened 
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to  boot.  He  went  along  miserable,  under  the 
darkening  skies,  unable  to  invent  anything  to  say. 
What  excuse  could  he  give  ?  what  fib  would  serve 
him  ?  but,  alas  !  his  powers  of  invention  seemed  to 
be  paralysed,  and  he  could  think  of  nothing.  He 
stalked  on  unhappy,  and  planted  himself  in  front 
of  the  arriving  train  ;  and  to  behold  his  depressed 
and  mournful  figure  would  have  been  enough  for 
any  person  of  feeling.  Had  he  known  it,  he  had 
in  reality  nothing  to  do  but  to  hold  his  tongue, 
and  report  himself  as  the  helpless  victim  of  a  whole 
day  at  Ladybank. 

"  Captain  Cannon ! "  Mrs  Heaviside  said  witli  a 
little  shriek  as  she  got  out  of  the  carriage — a  shriek  in 
which  there  was  no  affectation,  for  she  was  as  much 
surprised  to  see  him  waiting  as  she  had  been  by 
his  previous  desertion ;  and  then  the  little  woman 
suddenly  stiffened  into  seven  feet  high,  and  turned 
her  back  upon  him  and  began  to  superintend  the 
disembarkation  of  her  party.  "  George,  give  Cap- 
tain Cannon  his  coat,  which  you  have  been  taking 
care  of  for  him,"  she  said,  with  bitter  distinctness 
of  tone.  He  took  it,  poor  fellow,  feeling  like  a 
whipped  schoolboy,  and  put  it  on,  which  gave  him 
some  forlorn  comfort  in  his  miserable  circumstances. 
How  everything  had  changed  since  the  blissful 
moment  when  hj9  and  She  had  their  impromptu 
picnic  among  the  young  fir-trees  and  the  heather, 
with  the  sun  shining,  and  the  soft  breeze  bivuth- 
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ing  aromatic  odours  over  them !  This  was  the 
appropriate  reflection  with  which  he  stood  help- 
lessly by,  and  saw  the  hampers  landed,  from  the 
contents  of  which  he  ought  to  have  been  fed.  He 
followed  the  party  humbly  when  they  went  to  the 
other  platform  to  wait  for  the  other  train.  Nobody 
spoke  to  him — nobody  looked  at  him,  except  the 
saturnine  porter,  who  followed  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye  to  see  how  it  would  end.  Cannon  felt 
that  he  was  in  this  man's  power.  He  had  seen 
his  happiness  and  was  now  the  witness  of  his 
punishment ;  but  somehow,  instead  of  fearing  be- 
trayal, he  felt  a  certain  moral  support  in  the  gloomy 
fellow's  backing,  who  looked  at  him  with  a  grim  in- 
terest, and  on  the  whole  wished  him  well,  he  was 
sure. 

"Mrs    Heaviside "    said    our    soldier,    in    a 

deprecating   voice.      "  Captain    Cannon "    she 

replied,  looking  round  at  him  with  a  momentary 
pretence  at  airy  indifference ;  then  resumed  a  most 
animated  conversation  with  the  group  around  her. 
This  went  on  until  the  punishment  became  cruel. 
Little  Mary  Heaviside,  aged  seventeen,  a  kind- 
hearted  creature,  plucked  at  her  mother's  cloak, 
and  whispered,  "  Speak  to  him,  mamma,"  but  still 
the  lady  was  obdurate.  At  last  the  dark  porter 
himself  was  moved  to  action.  While  Captain 
Cannon  hung  on  despairing,  a  warm  breath,  some- 
what tinged  with  onions,  whispered  courage  — 
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u  Man,  I  would  up  and  tell  her ! "  breathed  this 
secret  friend.  Thus  encouraged,  the  young  soldier 
made  a  formal  attack  again. 

"  Mrs    Heaviside,    I    fear    you    cannot    forgive 

_..  " 

me 

"  Oh,  forgive  ! — there  is  nothing  to  forgive,"  she 
cried ;  "  I  like  everybody  to  please  themselves. 
You  found  your  pleasure  otherwise  than  with  us — 
voild  tout.  I  hope  you  enjoyed  yourself.  I  don't 
know  what  more  there  is  to  say." 

"Enjoyed  myself!"  said  Cannon,  hypocritically, 
"  waiting  all  day  long  at  Ladybank." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  been  here  all 
day?"  cried  Mrs  Heaviside,  astonished. 

"  Every  minute  ;  let  me  go  with  you  and  tell  you 
my  story " 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,  a  railway  carriage  is  free  to 
all,"  said  the  lady,  melting  a  little,  "and  so  I 
suppose  is  this  platform  ;  but  you  can't  expect  that 
I  should  be  quite  pleased — after  your  strange  con- 
duct  "  Mrs  Heaviside  forgot,  as  her  heart  grew 

tender,  the  calm  of  grand  indifference  which  she 
had  put  on  before. 

"Indeed,  I  know  how  strange,  how  ungrateful, 
how  infamous  my  conduct  must  appear ;  but  hear 
me  first,"  cried  Captain  Cannon,  taking  from  her 
arm  the  cloak  which  she  had  obdurately  insisted 
upon  carrying.  When  he  had  gained  this  point  his 
cause  was  won.  He  drew  her  a  little  apart  from 
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the  rest,  and  instead  of  the  fib  he  had  intended, 
adopted  the  much  finer  policy  of  telling  her  the 
truth,  which  was  a  stroke  of  genius  he  would  never, 
I  think,  have  reached  to,  but  for  the  suggestion  of 
the  taciturn  official  who  strode  about  upon  his 
private  business  always  slow,  silent,  heavy,  and 
boorish,  but  keeping  an  eye  upon  his  man,  whom 
he  was  backing.  Captain  Cannon  withdrew  with 
his  victim  to  the  background  :  gradually  he  led  her 
away  to  the  end  of  the  station,  the  quieter  regions 
where  there  was  no  one  to  interfere  with  their 
privacy ;  and  so  admirably  did  his  plan  succeed, 
that  the  train  which  all  the  rest  of  the  party  had 
been  expecting  dolefully  with  cries  of  impatience, 
drew  up  before  Mrs  Heaviside  had  begun  to  feel  that 
she  was  waiting.  "  Come  in  here  and  finish  your 
story,"  she  said  to  the  victorious  soldier,  keeping  a 
place  for  him  beside  herself.  He  told  her  all  about 
the  first  meeting  in  Cornwall,  about  the  disturbed 
state  of  his  own  feelings,  about  Nelly's  beauty  and 
perfection,  and  about  the  effect  produced  upon  him 
by  the  sudden  sight  of  her  that  morning,  alone,  and 
so  completely  within  his  reach.  What  woman  ever 
listened  unmoved  to  such  a  tale  ?  Gradually  Mrs 
Heaviside's  wrath  vanished  like  mist;  she  grew 
interested,  excited,  sympathetic.  "Let  me  think 
what  should  be  done  next!"  she  cried,  in  the 
pleasantest  agitation  of  interest.  It  was  as  good 
as  a  novel,  nay  better;  for  was  it  not  given  to 
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her  to  have  a  band  in  the  unravelling  of  the  plot  ? 
'•  I  will  tell  you  what  is  the  very  thing,"  she  said, 
after  an  interval  of  thought.  "My  brother  has  a 
little  shooting-box  up  in  Glen  Shuan,  quite  near 
the  General's  place.  He  must  know  him, — there 
is  not  more  than  twenty  miles  between.  You 
shall  go  there !  It  is  the  very  thing,  next  door,  as 
it  were,  so  that  you  can  see  her  almost  every 
day " 

"But  I  don't  know  Mr  —  — ,  your  brother," 
said  Cannon,  humbly. 

"  What  does  that  matter  ?  I  know  him,  I  hope. 
I  shall  write  to  him  this  evening  and  say  you  are 
coming  ;  and  if  you  don't  make  a  proper  use  of  your 
time  Captain  Cannon,  when  the  door  is  opened  for 

you !  and  you  shall  bring  her  to  me,  and  we 

will  all  go  together  to  Lochleven  at  the  end  of  the 
honeymoon." 

"  Ah,  if  we  had  but  got  half  as  far  as  that ! " 
sighed  the  despondent  hero.  "But  how  can  I 
thank  you,  Mrs  Heaviside — what  can  I  say  that 
can  half  express  my  sense  of  your  goodness  in  not 
only  pardoning  but  helping  me?" 

And  so  forth  at  intervals  so  long  as  the  evening 
lasted.  In  short,  the  young  Heavisides  were  much 
astonished  to  find  that  the  result  of  their  mother's 
desperate  offence  with  Captain  Cannon  was  a  far 
closer  intimacy  between  them  than  had  ever  existed 
before.  The  two  sat  together  and  talked  in  low 
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tones  all  the  evening  through.  They  had  little 
private  jokes  together  which  nobody  understood, 
and  whispered  confidences  which,  after  a  while, 
irritated  the  youthful  company.  "  By  Jove  !  that 
fellow's  flirting  with  my  mother,"  said  George 
Heaviside  ;  and  little  Mary  looked  on  confused  and 
wondering,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  mar- 
velling in  her  innocent  soul,  and  hating  herself  for 
the  thought,  whether  it  was  quite  nice  of  mamma  ? 
I  think  they  were  all  much  relieved  to  hear  that  he 
was  going  away  in  the  morning  (for  Mrs  Heaviside 
was  a  widow,  and  her  children  were  slightly  jeal- 
ous, as  was  natural,  of  interlopers).  Mary  received 
a  hint,  however,  that  night,  which  I  am  happy 
to  say  set  her  mind  at  rest,  and  filled  her  with 
a  girl's  delighted  interest  in  a  love-story  going 
on  under  her  eye.  She  and  her  mother  saw  Cap- 
tain Cannon  off  next  morning  with  many  a  good 
wish  and  wreathed  smile,  of  which  the  bystanders 
ignored  the  motive.  "You  will  let  us  know  how 
you  succeed?  —  and  don't  forget  your  promise," 
cried  Mrs  Heaviside,  waving  her  hand  to  him  as 
the  train  moved  off.  "  What  success  is  he  going  to 
have?  and  what  promise  has  ho  made?"  cried 
George,  suspicious  and  sulky.  "  You  are  a  goose," 
said  his  mother ;  and  that  was  all  the  satisfaction 
he  had 

I  need  not  follow  Captain  Cannon  up  into   the 
Highlands,  where  probably,  dear  reader,  you  are, 
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or  liavc  been  quite  lately,  and  therefore  do  not 
need  to  be  reminded  of  them.  I  do  not  know  that 
his  success  all  at  once  was  so  great  as  Mrs  Heavi- 
side  hoped,  or  that  he  found  twenty  miles  of  High- 
land scenery  with  a  mountain-range  between,  to  be 
of  so  little  account  as  she  supposed.  And  there 
were  many  obstacles  which  I  have  not  space  to 
dwell  upon ;  for  Nelly  was  an  only  daughter ;  and 
though  it  is  common  to  say  that  parents  are  glad 
to  get  rid  of  these  unprofitable  members  of  their 
family,  this  is  true  only  under  special  circumstances, 
which  can  hardly  exist  where  there  is  but  one 
daughter,  and  she  the  light  of  everybody's  eyes. 
Captain  Cannon  had  a  long  and  severe  fight  with 
the  General  and  his  wife  ;  but  Nelly,  traitress  !  was 
on  his  side,  and  in  such  a  case  the  hardest  combat 
can  end  only  in  one  way.  The  honeymoon  which 
Mrs  Heaviside  anticipated  so  gaily  did  not  come 
about  till  a  year  later ;  but  when  it  did  arrive,  they 
carried  out  their  programme  with  a  fidelity  not  usual 
in  the  circumstances.  They  went  to  Lochleven ; 
and  they  had,  as  everybody  has,  several  hours  to 
wait  at  Ladybank.  Captain  Cannon,  with  his  bride 
all  smiling  and  sweet,  went  up  arm-in-arm  to  the 
dark  porter  who  perambulated  the  platform  as  usual 
with  something  hanging  to  his  dark  finger-ends. 
They  put  a  brilliant  bright  new  sovereign  into  his 
horny  palm.  "What  for?"  he  demanded  in  his 
laconic  style,  gazing  at  them.  Then  gradually  his 
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dark  face  expanded  slightly,  and  the  twinkle  came 
back  to  his  eye.  "  Oh  ay,  I  mind  ye,"  he  said  ;  and 
Nelly  blushed  amid  all  her  bridal  smiles  and  dazzled 
the  porter.  He  went  off  to  the  other  end  of  his 
platform  holding  the  sovereign  between  his  black 
fingers  and  told  the  platelayers  (who  were  still 
there)  the  whole  story,  with  many  low  laughs,  and 
much  examination  of  the  unusual  coin.  There  was 
time  for  this  and  much  more  before  the  Kinross 
train  got  under  way. 

And  if  I  could  but  show  you  how  the  dark  loch, 
the  misty  hills,  the  prison-island,  brightened  them- 
selves up  for  Nelly !  Benarty  threw  off  hood  and 
cloak  alike  with  a  prodigious  effort,  and  the  old 
monastery  showed  its  towers  as  clear  as  in  a  pic- 
ture, and  the  friendly  Lomonds  expanded  and 
smoothed  out  their  very  cliffs,  like  so  many  wrinkles 
under  the  glowing  sun.  The  water  flashed  and 
gleamed  as  from  a  hundred  diamond  facets.  The 
old  tower  rose  up  firm  and  strong,  its  greyness 
warmed  through  and  through  with  the  summer 
brightness.  Such  a  transformation  is  sweet ;  and 
Nelly  thought  it  was  a  bit  of  Italy  which  her  bride- 
groom had  taken  her  to  see.  But  even  then,  and 
there,  bridegroom  and  bride  together,  with  all  their 
life  fair  before  them,  and  no  separation  possible,  I 
doubt  if  there  was  not  something  more  delicious 
still  in  the  early  uncertainty,  the  mystery  of  love 
awakening,  the  unspoken  and  unspeakable  magic 
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of  those  stolen  hours  among  the  young  fir  planta- 
tions within  reach  of  Lady  bank. 

I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  put  the  fact  on 
record  that  one  pair  of  passengers  once  passed  the 
day  at  this  terrible  junction,  and  "  ne'er  thought 
lang."  Gentle  reader,  I  cannot,  alas  !  say,  Go  thou 
and  do  likewise.  Be  it  for  example,  be  it  for  re- 
proof, it  is  with  the  impartiality  of  an  historian 
that  I  add  this  chapter  to  the  chronicles  of  the 
North  British  Eailway,  and  to  the  glory  and  honour 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Fife. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

YOUNG    LOVE'S    DREAM. 

THE  Bastille  had  fallen  ! 
All  over  France,  and  from  France  all  over  the 
world,  fled  the  thrilling  news,  like  the  "  giant  beard 
of  flame "  which  carried  the  tidings  of  the  fall  of 
Ilion.  From  city  to  city,  from  land  to  land,  the 
astounding  fact  leaped  like  a  meteor,  boding  terror 
to  many,  but  filling  the  hearts  of  others  with  the 
wildest  hopes.  It  was  down,  that  colossal  iniquity : 
it  had  fallen  before  the  fury  of  the  mob.  Would  its 
fall  appease  or  inflame  the  victors? — would  they 
stop  there? 

While  these  thoughts,  and  the  thousand  shapes 
of  terror  and  of  hope  to  which  these  thoughts  gave 
birth,  were  variously  agitating  men's  minds,  a 
group  of  peasants  were  listening  to  an  old  soldier, 
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as  he  read  aloud  the  account  of  the  great  event 
from  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day.     The  scene 
was  the  noble  park  of  Chateauneuf  in   Touraine, 
where    the    ancient    family   of    Chateauneuf    had 
for  centuries   kept  up   an  almost  regal  splendour, 
although  the  prodigality  of  the  father  of  the  pre- 
sent Count  had  left  the  family  estate  inextricably 
involved.     We  shall  hear  more  of  the  Chateauneufs 
by-and-by ;  our  present  purpose  is  with  that  group 
of  peasants  assembled  beneath  the  branching  shade 
of  an  ancestral  oak,  listening  to  the  old  soldier  as 
he  laboriously  spells  his  way  through  the  narrative, 
every  syllable  of  which,  falls  on  greedy  ears.     They 
had  come  to  dance  there ;  for  it  was  Sunday  even- 
ing, and  the  villagers  made  a  pleasant  summer  holi- 
day of  dance  and  flirtation,  often  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  "  the  family."    They  awaited  the  arrival 
of  their  "  orchestra,"  which  consisted  of  a  cornemuse 
played  by  the  village  cobbler,  who  was  hump-backed, 
and  was  thought  to  be  a  genius  ;  and  while  they 
were  gabbling  and  gesticulating  the  endless  nothings 
of  conversation,  a  young   man,  whose    aspect  was 
not  exactly  that  of  the  gentry,  nor  yet  of  the  small 
bourgeoisie,  came   among   them,  with    rapid   steps 
and  face  lighted  up,  as  if  agitated  by  some  celestial 
vision.     He  answered  their  respectful  greetings  by 
drawing  his  nostrils  tighter,  but  never  opening  his 
lips,   and    thrusting    a    newspaper    hurriedly  and 
emphatically  into  the  hands  of   Sergeant  Roussel, 
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with  his  finger  pointing  to  a  particular  passage, 
hurried  past,  and  was  lost  in  the  avenue  of  trees 
before  any  one  spoke  a  word. 

"What  can  have  come  to  M.  Victor!"  said  pretty 
little  Nicotte,  the  milkmaid,  still  farther  turning  up 
her  little  turned-up  nose.  "  He  knows  Ma'msello 
will  be  here  at  the  dance,  and  yet  he  won't  stay. 
What  is  there  in  that  thing  he  gave  you?"  Nicotte, 
who  of  course  could  not  read,  had  a  certain  uwo 
of  books,  and  thought  they  were  all  Latin ;  but 
newspapers  inspired  her  with  little  respect,  so  she 
called  them  things. 

Sergeant  Koussel,  a  weather-beaten  but  sturdy 
old  soldier,  happened  to  be  a  scholar — that  is,  he 
could,  with  considerable  labour,  read  an  easy  book, 
an  accomplishment  which  gained  him  even  more 
respect  than  his  vigorous  arm.  He  glanced  at  the 
paper,  and  the  very  words,  "The  Bastille  has  fallen !" 
made  him  speechless  for  a  while.  He  read  the 
words  over  and  over  before  he  could  persuade  him- 
self of  their  truth,  and  when  he  communicated  the 
fact  to  the  curious  bystanders,  it  was  received  by 
them  with  a  sort  of  stupefaction.  They  eagerly 
begged  him  to  read  all  about  it,  which  he  was 
doing  with  great  earnestness  at  the  moment  wo 
chose  for  the  opening  of  this  history. 

He  finished,  but  the  hearers,  who  had  held  their 
breath,  and  now  once  more  breathed  somewhat 
freely,  still  remained  in  a  state  of  semi-incredulous 
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stupor.  They  could  not  comprehend  the  fact,  and 
yet  it  seemed  overwhelming  in  its  consequences. 
To  hear  that  the  people  had  danced  all  night  on 
the  ground  where  the  Bastille  once  stood,  was 
to  them  a  sort  of  sacrilege.  A  few  incoherent 
ejaculations  broke  from  them,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  were  silent. 

The  arrival  of  Goulard  the  barber  was  quite  a 
relief  to  them,  and  twenty  voices  saluted  the  little 
man  with — 

"  Goulard,  hast  heard  it  ?  Is  it  true — is  it  pos- 
sible?" 

Goulard  was  a  small  man,  with  an  ostentatious 
nose,  which  he  blew  like  a  trumpet.  Indeed,  most 
of  his  functions  were  performed  with  emphasis  :  he 
ate  with  noise,  drank  with  gurgles,  walked  with 
importance,  talked  loudly,  laughed  loudly,  and  spat 
— oh!  it  was  a  scene  to  see  him  cracker!  What 
Frenchmen  in  spitting  are  to  all  other  men,  Gou- 
lard was  to  all  Frenchmen :  he  seemed  to  despise 
the  universe  as  he  did  it !  Small  though  he  was  in 
stature,  he  had  "  great  sentiments,"  as  he  constantly 
assured  his  audience.  His  soul  loved  the  great  and 
grandiose.  His  very  profession  was  not  miserably 
restricted  within  the  confines  of  his  village :  he 
was  barber  to  France  and  the  Universe. 

Goulard  was  somewhat  of  a  republican.  Tho 
it  sentiments  "  of  fraternity  and  equality  natu- 
rally belonged  to  his  great  soul.  He  shaved  men  of 
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liberal  sentiments  at  a  lower  charge  than  others. 
He  drew  the  imperfect  teeth  of  Rousseau's  admirers 
with  more  sympathy  than  he  could  bestow  on  less 
exalted  minds.  The  news  from  Paris  had  so  en- 
chanted  him  that  he  absolutely  refused  payment 
for  the  chin  he  had  just  scraped  (and  cut  consider- 
ably, but  that  was  excusable  after  such  news), 
because  he  said  the  reign  of  brotherhood  had 
begun.  When,  therefore,  he  joined  our  group  in 
the  park,  he  was  in  high  spirits.  He  walked  with 
more  majesty,  and  threw  out  his  chest  more  impos- 
ingly, as  if  asserting  the  Dignity  of  Man. 

"Yes,  down  it  is,  the  infamous  I"  he  exclaimed. 
"That  is  what  I  call  liberty— true  liberty!"  and 
he  made  an  attitude. 

"What  do  you  call  liberty?"  asked  Sergeant 
Koussel,  with  something  ominous  in  his  tone. 

"  Sergeant,"  replied  Goulard,  "  for  a  man  of  your 
muscle,  allow  me  to  remark  that  your  education 
has  been  somewhat  imperfect.  What  is  liberty? 
Why,  the  right  of  pulling  down  prisons — the  right 
of "  , 

"  Goulard,  if  you  have  any  respect  for  the  weight 
of  this  arm " 

*f  I  have — I  have  I   Nobody  respects  muscle  more." 

"  Then  you  will  moderate  the  expression  of  your 
sneaking  rascally  sentiments  in  my  presence." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,  Sergeant,  that  you're 
sorry  the  Bastille  is  down?" 
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"  Of  course  he  is,"  interposed  Nicotte ;  "  so  is 
every  one,  except  those  squinting  rascals  who 
expected  to  be  clapped  in  there." 

Goulard  had  what  he  euphuistically  called  "a 
certain  grace"  in  his  manner  of  viewing  objects  ; 
and  this  grace  his  enemies  maliciously  called  a 
squint.  Nicotte  was  not  one  of  his  enemies  ;  in- 
deed, Goulard  used  to  declare,  "  She  is  my  weak- 
ness—  that  woman  is  my  fate;"  and  he  loved 
her  so  implicitly,  that  Nicotte,  returning  his  pas- 
sion with  but  a  mild  warmth,  was  too  much  flat- 
tered by  it  to  feel  indifferent  to  him.  Yet  she 
plagued  him  sadly.  That  was  her  delight,  the 
little  witch.  Perhaps,  also,  it  was  the  source  of 
her  power  over  him  :  the  more  she  wounded  his 
vanity,  the  more  eagerly  he  desired  to  gain  her 
approbation.  "  She  would  make  an  aristocrat  of 
me,"  he  used  to  say,  "if  a  soul  like  mine  could 
apostatise." 

"  Suppose,"  said  Nicotte,  turning  to  Roussel,  "  our 
good  seigneur  should  be  alarmed,  and  emigrate  like 
tin-  others,  what  would  become  of  us  ?" 

"  Timorous  milkmaid  1 "  exclaimed  Goulard,  with 
an  air  which  he  meant  to  look  profound,  "  do  you 
fancy  the  emigration  will  affect  France  ?  The 
world  will  go  on  quite  well  without  nobles." 

"I  tell  you  what,  Goulard,"  she  rejoined,  "you 
are  too  clever  to  be  healthy — much  !  You  are  one  of 
those  who,  if  my  cows  were  taken  from  me,  would 

s.s. — iv.  E 
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say,  '  It's  of  no  consequence,  Nicotte — none.  Milk 
the  bull !' " 

A  loud  shout  of  laughter  from  the  bystanders 
welcomed  this  sally,  which  was  quite  to  their  taste. 
Goulard  tried  to  parry  the  effect  by  observing  that 
all  women  were  aristocrats." 

"And  most  men  are  jackasses,"  retorted  the 
triumphant  milkmaid.  This  mot  produced  a  more 
prolonged  shout  than  the  former.  It  was  the  kind 
of  wit  which  brought  tears  of  delight  into  the  eyes 
of  those  not  highly  cultivated  listeners. 

The  arrival  of  the  humpbacked  cobbler  with  his 
cornemuse  put  an  end  to  the  discussion.  They 
began  serious  preparations  for  the  dance.  Goulard 
in  vain  begged  Nicotte  to  be  his  partner  in  the  bour- 
ree.  She  obstinately  refused.  He  was  a  republican. 
It  was  no  use  to  tell  her  about  great  sentiments. 
A  republican  was  a  man  who,  because  his  bread 
was  buttered  on  one  side,  cried  to  have  it  treacled 
on  the  other.  For  her  part,  she  couldn't  keep 
patience  with  such  absurdities.  Whereupon  tlio 
little  man  took  a  mighty  resolution.  He  ceased  to 
ask  her.  She  was  beginning  to  relent.  She  had  half 
promised,  in  her  own  mind,  to  consent,  if  he  asked 
her  again  ;  but  instead  of  asking  her,  he  carried  off 
that  odious  little  intriguing  thing,  Fanchon,  who, 
as  everybody  knew,  was  the  greatest  coquette  in 
the  village.  Nicotte  could  have  cried  her  eyes  out. 

Gay  and  hearty  was   the   dance,  vigorous   and 
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earnest  the  exertion  of  the  dancers.  No  one 
thought  of  the  Bastille.  Little  vanities,  little  plea- 
sures, little  hopes,  and  little  schemes — of  great 
impprtance  to  them — banished  the  great  political 
event  entirely  from  all  minds.  Goulard  chuckled, 
and  applauded  his  stratagem.  Nicotte  felt  vicious. 
The  silent  sky,  reddened  with  sunset,  was  darkened 
at  the  horizon  by  huge  masses  of  sullen  cloud. 
Still  the  cornemuse  seemed  untiring. 

The  notes  of  the  comemuse,  faint  in  the  distance, 
reached  the  ears  of  Victor  Marras,  pacing  up  and 
down  the  avenue  of  elms,  giving  free  course  to 
the  impetuous  rush  of  ideas  which  sprang  up  in 
his  mind  as  he  thought  of  the  great  news.  He 
knew  what  those  notes  were ;  he  knew  that  perhaps 
she  would  come  to  look  on,  and  perhaps  join  in 
the  festal  gaieties  of  her  peasants  ;  he  knew  that 
there  he  might 'see  her,  speak  to  her,  perhaps  dance 
with  her ;  yet  he  made  no  movement  towards  the 
spot.  The  truth  is,  he  was  afraid  to  trust  himself 
in  her  presence,  excited  as  he  was.  The  long 
secret  of  his  life  could  not,  he  knew,  be  withheld 
from  her  if  they  met  now.  And  now  it  would  be 
madness  to  risk  his  happiness  when  the  events  with 
which  the  time  was  big  must  soon  bring  them 
nearer  to  each  other.  At  present  they  were  still 
separated  by  that  broad  gulf  which  kept  the  nobles 
from  the  people.  She  was  of  an  ancient  house ; 
lie  was  the  son  of  a  poor  lawyer,  who  had  died, 
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leaving  barely  enough  to  support  his  widow  and 
child.  Alliance  between  them  was  clearly  impos- 
sible— rank,  fortune,  prejudice,  all  separated  them. 
But  Victor,  while  he  saw  the  obstacles,  saw  a  chance 
of  their  removal.  Rank,  at  least,  would  soon  cease 
to  be  an  obstacle.  The  Count  de  Chateauneuf  had 
none  of  the  prejudices  of  his  race  or  caste.  He  read 
Rousseau,  and  discussed  the  "  Rights  of  Man  "  with 
great  temperateness.  He  admired  Victor,  and  had 
been  kind  to  him.  Why  should  he  refuse  him  on 
the  score  of  rank,  if  rank  itself  ceased  to  become 
the  thing  it  was,  and  men  learned  to  look  more 
for  worth  than  parchments? 

Such  was  the  theme  on  which  his  active  brain 
played  variations  as  he  paced  the  avenue  under 
the  soft  light  of  the  setting  sun.  He  was  young 
enough  to  be  perfectly  sincere  in  these  hopes.  He 
was  so  absorbed  in  them  that  he  did  not  hear  the 
rustling  against  the  leaves,  or  the  light  footfall 
which  brought  Adrienne  de  Chateauneuf  right  on 
the  path  in  which  he  stood,  only  a  few  paces  in 
advance  of  him. 

"  How  grave  we  are  !"  said  a  merry  voice. 

He  looked  up.  His  heart  beat,  A  giddiness, 
which  quickly  passed  away,  was  succeeded  by  a 
strange  feeling,  half  dread,  half  pleasure,  as  ho 
took  the  outstretched  hand,  and  muttered  some- 
thing quite  unintelligible. 

"  You  started  as  if  you   had  been  conspiring," 
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she  said,  laughingly,  shaking  back  her  auburn 
tresses,  and  looking  him  in  the  face  with  an  air 
of  comic  interrogation.  "  Were  you  ?  " 

"  I  was." 

"There's  a  confession!" 

"  And  so  do  you — and  so  does  every  honest 
heart  in  France.  There  are  times  when  every  man 
who  thinks  is  a  conspirator.  He  sees  the  miseries 
which  distort  the  beauty  of  life  ;  he  thinks  of  bet- 
ter things  and  happier  days  ;  and  when  the  right 
moment  arrives,  his  thoughts  translate  themselves 
into  acts — the  dreamer  becomes  an  agitator." 

There  was  an  air  of  enthusiasm,  a  little  theatrical 
]>< 'ilmps,  but  only  keen  observers  would  have  noticed 
that,  and  a  certain  fervour  of  conviction  in  Victor's 
manner,  which  was  very  captivating  to  the  young 
girl  who  had  often  heard  him  talk  in  this  strain, 
and  who  had  the  sort  of  sympathy  with  it  which 
men  comfortably  housed  have  with  descriptions  of 
houseless  misery  :  it  touches  the  sentiments,  and 
does  not  alter  the  comfort.  Adrienne  ha.d  the  pre- 
judices of  her  caste,  but  they  were  not  very  strong ; 
and  she  had  heard  her  father  and  Victor  discuss  the 
questions,  which  in  those  days  were  discussed  with 
fashionable  freedom,  till,  without  giving  up  her 
pride  of  birth,  she  had  learned  to  look  on  republi- 
canism as  poetical.  Victor,  poor  fellow,  entirely 
mistook  the  nature  and  extent  of  her  sympathy  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  a  certain  undi'tiiuible  sonio- 
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thing  in  her  manner — a  certain  shield  of  wit,  cap- 
rice, and  pride,  with  which  she  guarded  herself 
from  his  familiarities,  he  would  long  ago  have 
declared  his  passion. 

"You  have  heard  the  great  news?"  she  asked, 
as  she  walked  beside  him  across  the  park  towards 
the  sunset,  upon  which  her  eyes  were  fixed. 

"  I  have.  I  cannot  shake  the  burden  from,  my 
mind.  My  thoughts  are  heavy  with  forebodings. 
The  fall  of  the  Bastille  is  little  in  itself,  but  as  a 
symbol  it  is  immense.  It  is  the  people  treading 
the  great  scene.  A  prison  the  less  is  nothing;  this 
is  the  symbol  of  despotism  vanishing  before  the 
roused  spirit  of  a  nation  !  That  despotism  has  lasted 
too  long.  It  is  grey,  decrepit  now.  Man  has  been 
subordinate  to  titles.  But  the  day  has  dawned 
wherein  an  energetic  soul  will  once  more  be  the 
patent  of  nobility.  Men,  low  born  but  daring- 
hearted,  will  now  find  their  sphere." 

Her  gaze  was  still  upon  the  sunset.  On  what 
were  her  thoughts  fixed? 

"  Look  at  my  case,"  he  continued.  "  My  educa- 
tion has  been  such  as  nobles  seldom  have,  or  profit 
by,  and  yet  I  am  a  miserable  lawyer,  with  scarcely 
a  client.  My  boyhood  has  been  passed  in  com- 
munion with  the  greatest  intellects  the  world  has 
yet  seen  ;  my  aspirations  have  been  fostered,  my 
faculties  developed.  I  feel  within  me  great  powers. 
I  feel  I  could  play  a  part  in  the  State.  It  cannot 
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bo  misguided  self-love,  for  /  am  not  vain.  I  know 
myself;  I  have  scrutinised  my  powers  and  pre- 
tensions. Truth  is  my  only  ambition  ;  virtue  my 
pole-star.  And  yet  I  stand  upon  the  threshold  of 
life,  and  look  forth  upon  the  world  to  find  no  career 
open  to  me  in  the  present  state  of  society." 

"Why  do  you  not  go  to  Paris,  and  try  your 
fortune  there  ?  " 

"  Because  love  keeps  me  here,"  ho  impetuously 
answered. 

She  turned  her  gaze  upon  him.  Was  it  anger, 
was  it  surprise,  was  it  inquiry  which  gave  that 
peculiar  look  to  her  eyes,  and  made  him  repent  his 
precipitate  avowal? 

She  did  not  speak.  Her  look  had  been  rapid, 
and  was  now  once  more  fixed  on  the  far  distance. 
"  You  did  not  perhaps  know  ....  that  I 
.  .  .  .  loved  some  one,"  he  said,  hesitatingly. 

She  did  not  answer. 

"  When  a  boy,  I  loved  a  little  child.  I  left  her 
a  fairy,  and  returned  from  college  to  find  her  more 
lovable  than  any  fairy — a  true  and  tender  woman." 

Adrienne  seemed  agitated. 

"  In  her  loving  tones,"  he  continued,  "  there  was 
a  something  which  made  my  pulses  tremble;  in 
her  eyes  a  divine  serenity  which  calmed  my  soul. 
Her  presence  was  an  influence,  giving  me  high 
thoughts  and  pure  resolutions.  I  lived  but  for  her. 
Through  the  long  winter  nights,  when  all  was  still, 
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and  the  very  dogs  were  silent  in  the  streets,  I  stood 
beneath  her  window  in  the  snow,  watching  the  glim- 
mer of  her  lamp,  just  as  a  lonely  helmsman  on  the 
seas  raises  his  thoughts  to  some  faint  distant  star. 
And  when  a  sudden  darkness  told  me  her  prayers 
were  ended,  there  rose  a  fervent  'God  bless  her' 
from  my  heart,  and  I  turned  home  to  dream." 

Adrienne  had  hurried  her  pace,  and  listened  with 
great  impatience  to  this  story  ;  but  still  she  spoke 
no  word,  and  Victor,  ignorant  of  whether  she  under- 
stood him  or  not — uncertain  whether,  if  she  under- 
stood him,  it  would  displease  her — now  quietly 
said — 

"  You  did  not  know  this,  then  ?  " 

"How  should  I  know  it?"  she  exclaimed,  the 
sharp  tones  of  anger  seconding  the  flush  of  her  face 
and  the  flash  in  her  eyes.  "  And  of  what  interest 
is  it  to  me  ?  You  had  better  make  the  young  lady 
herself  the  confidant  of  your  romance.  Here  is 
papa  !"  And  she  ran  towards  the  Count,  who 
just  emerged  from  behind  a  clump  of  trees. 

CHAPTER  II. 

TWO      CHARACTERS. 

Adrienne  do  Chateauneuf  was  a  brilliant  and 
charming  creature,  but  she  was  by  no  means  a 
heroine  of  romance.  I  ain  sorry  to  say  she  had 
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almost  as  many  faults  as  virtues.  Her  very  beauty 
was  not  irreproachable ;  perhaps  it  was  all  tho 
more  charming  from  its  defects.  Her  lovely  auburn 
hair,  so  greatly  admired  by  all  men,  was  far  less 
successful  with  women,  who  thought  it  "  such  a 
pity  so  pretty  a  face  should  be  disfigured  by  red 
hair."  Now,  just  that  diversity  of  opinion  which 
existed  about  her  hair,  existed  about  her  character. 
To  some  she  seemed  a  gay,  loving,  sparkling, 
w irked  little  fairy,  whose  caprices  were  the  orig- 
inalities of  a  charming  character,  whose  pride  was 
only  a  grace  the  more.  To  others  she  seemed  a 
spoiled  child,  wilful,  capricious,  vain,  and  coquettish. 
I  really  think  there  was  truth  in  both  opinions. 
Her  hair  had  a  red  tinge  in  it ;  but  without  that 
tinge  would  it  have  been  auburn — would  it  have 
been  ravishing  ?  Her  character  was  capricious,  but 
without  her  caprices  would  she  have  been  so  fas- 
cinating ?  Without  her  vanity  and  coquetry  would 
she  have  been  so  agreeably  dangerous  ? 

Now,  when  she  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity 
for  running  away  from  the  man  who  was  making 
a  declaration  to  her — a  declaration  which  roused 
very  unamiable  feelings  in  her  little  bosom — what 
he  cause  of  her  eagerness?  what  had  roused 
hrr  anger?  Did  she  not  love  Victor?  Well,  yes, 
she  did — more  than  she  would  have  confessed  ; 
niore,  perhaps,  than  she  herself  knew.  But  if  so, 
why  this  anger?  Simply  because  she  was  jealous. 
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She  had  completely  misunderstood  his  allusion. 
And  the  idea  of  Victor's  loving  any  one  else,  was 
an  offence  her  pride  could  not  brook. 

The  matter  is  not,  however,  so  simple  as  it 
appears  from  the  statement  just  made.  Adrienne 
is  excessively  indignant  at  his  loving  another ;  but 
she  would  have  been  little  less  indignant  had  she 
understood  him  to  refer  to  her ;  which  may  seem 
very  unreasonable,  and  not  convey  the  most  fav- 
ourable impression  of  her  character,  but  which  is, 
nevertheless,  strictly  true.  Victor,  who  naturally 
could  never  have  divined  this,  was  led  into  a  ter- 
rible mistake  in  consequence,  as  we  shall  see. 

Adrienne  was  more  consistent  than  she  was 
thought  to  be.  Her  love  for  Victor  was  strong 
enough  to  make  her  proud  of  him,  delighted  in 
his  society,  and  flattered  by  his  homage,  which 
her  womanly  instinct  had  long  ago  rightly  inter- 
preted. But  it  was  not  deep  enough  to  make  her 
think  of  him  as  a  husband.  She  was  affianced  to 
her  cousin,  the  Chevalier  de  Figeac.  She  had  been 
affianced  to  him  from  her  cradle.  The  Chevalier 
was  a  man  of  family  and  fortune.  He  had  not 
many  ideas,  no  talents,  no  striking  qualities ;  but 
ho  was  a  gentleman,  and  irreproachable  as  a  parti. 
She  did  not  in  the  least  love  the  Chevalier,  but 
who  had  no  sort  of  repugnance  to  the  match  her 
parents  had  arranged  for  her ;  and  to  give  up  such  a 
husband  under  such  circumstances  (although  easy 
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enough  for  heroines  of  romance)  was  not  at  all  in 
the  character  of  Adrienne  de  Chateauneuf— not, 
at  least,  for  a  man  whom  she  loved  no  better  than 
she  loved  Victor  Marras. 

She  had  known  Victor  ever  since  she  was  a  child. 
She  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  him,  for  he  had  been 
quite  a  protege  of  the  Count's.  He  had  taught  her 
the  little  Natural  History  she  knew,  and  had  greatly 
aided  her  general  culture.  The  only  clever  young 
man  with  whom  she  was  often  thrown,  of  course 
exercised  a  certain  spell  over  her  mind.  But  he 
was  always  destroying  his  growing  influence  by 
some  fault  of  manner  or  disposition,  some  error  of 
breeding  or  of  character.  His  vanity  led  him  into 
frequent  mistakes ;  sometimes  it  made  him  ridi- 
culous, which  in  the  eyes  of  a  witty  woman  is  fatal. 
He  was  brusque  in  his  manner,  and  sometimes  that 
brusquerie  jarred  upon  her.  Moreover,  he  wanted 
the  refinement  of  her  own  caste ;  and  this  want,  had 
it  been  more  absolute  and  pronounced,  might  have 
been  an  advantage  to  him — it  would  have  acted  as 
a  contrast,  and  given  him  a  certain  relief.  But, 
unhappily  for  him,  he  was  too  near  the  standard 
of  good  breeding  not  to  make  his  deficiencies  glar- 
ing. Instead  of  having  the  aspect  of  individuality, 
his  manners  were  those  of  unsuccessful  imitation. 
A  man  had  better  eat  with  his  fingers  than  eat 
with  his  knife.  Metaphorically  speaking,  Victor 
at«>  with  his  knife. 
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These  rapid  indications  will  suffice  to  show  why 
Adrienne,  loving  Victor,  did  not  love  him  with  that 
intense,  absorbing,  unreflecting  passion  which  could 
have  made  her  forget  that  she  was  to  be  the  wife 
of  another,  or  dream  of  a  day  which  should  release 
her  from  her  engagement.  But,  as  I  said,  she  was 
flattered  by  his  homage,  which  she  perfectly  under- 
stood— had  no  idea  of  losing  him ;  and  when  she 
thought  that  he  loved  another,  she  was  excessively 
indignant  with  him.  In  her  anger  she  accused  him 
of  falsehood  to  her,  looking  on  his  past  demonstra- 
tions as  so  many  hypocrisies.  Very  unjust,  no 
doubt,  all  this;  but  can  an  angry  woman  be  ex- 
pected to  show  much  justice  ? 

Victor,  in  the  blind  confidence  of  his  vanity,  had 
never  perceived  the  manifold  causes  which  kept  her 
love  in  abeyance.  He  sometimes  felt  she  returned 
his  passion,  and  he  sometimes  doubted  it ;  but  he 
never  divined  what  were  the  reasons  which  so 
changed  her  conduct  as  to  excite  his  doubts.  When 
she  quitted  him,  with  flushed  face,  to  join  her  father, 
he  hesitated  for  a  few  moments,  until  the  light 
suddenly  broke  in  upon  him : 

"  She  is  jealous  ! — then  she  loves  me  !  " 

His  bosom  swelled  with  triumph  as  he  joined  the 
Count  and  Adrienne.  She  would  not  look  at  him  ; 
but  her  averted  eyes  flattered  him  as  much  as  if 
she  had  bent  them  on  him  in  tenderness.  He  con- 
versed with  the  Count  in  a  strain  of  high  enthusi- 
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asm  about  the  recent  events.  He  was  eloquent ;  and 
i-vt-ry  word  he  uttered  only  made  him  more  hateful 
to  Adrienne,  who  thought  his  coxcombry  insuffer- 
able. 

When  they  parted,  she  made  him  a  stately  bow, 
which  gave  him  unutterable  pleasure.  He  walked 
rapidly  home. 

"  Why,  Victor ! "  exclaimed  his  mother,  as  ho 
entered  the  room,  "  has  the  king  sent  from  Ver- 
.  Bailies  to  beg  your  personal  acquaintance  ?  Or  what 
what  has  occurred  to  make  you  so  exhilarated?  " 

"  The  king  I "  he  answered,  with  lofty  contempt, 
as  if  a  republican  of  his  calibre  was  to  be  flattered 
by  the  acquaintance  of  crowned  heads.  "  No, 
mother,  greater  news  than  that.  She  loves  me." 

"  My  poor  boy  ! "  she  said,  shaking  her  head 
dubiously ;  for  her  son's  passion,  long  known  to 
her,  caused  her  many  sleepless  nights. 

"  You  have  always  warned  me,  mother,  because 
3Tou  know  not  Adrienne's  superior  nature.  But  all 
doubts  are  now  at  rest  for  ever  :  she  loves  me." 

"Has  she  told  you  so?" 

"  No  ;  but  I  know  it." 

His  mother  sighed,  and  looked  fondly  on  him. 

"  I  declared  myself  not  an  hour  ago." 

"You  did?" 

"In  the  park.  We  wore-  alone.  It  came  from 
me  before  I  was  aware  of  it." 

"  And  she  was  not  offended?" 
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"  On  the  contrary,  she  was  deeply  hurt." 

"Victor?" 

"  And  in  her  anger  betrayed  her  love.  In  tell- 
ing her  my  story,  I  did  not  name  her.  She  thought 
I  alluded  to  some  one  else,  and  she  left  me  in  a 
storm  of  jealousy.  But  a  word  from  me  will  explain 
all.  Oh,  mother,  she  is  an  angel  I " 

With  this  he  threw  his  arms  round  her  neck, 
and  kissed  her  fondly.  She  pressed  him  to  her 
bosom,  and  then  made  him  relate,  detail  by  detail, 
the  whole  scene.  When  he  finished,  she  wiped 
glad  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  confessed  that  it 
was  quite  clear  Adrienne  loved  him.  But  now 
came  the  difficult  question  of  her  family.  The 
engagement  to  the  Chevalier  could  not  lightly  be 
broken  off. 

"  Oh,  mother,  I  have  no  doubts.  The  Count  is 
above  all  petty  prejudices  ;  he  adores  his  daughter, 
and  makes  her  happiness  his  first  consideration. 
The  Chevalier  is  a  man  of  honour ;  he  will  not  hold 
her  to  an  engagement  from  which  she  shrinks. 
She  loves  me:  all  is  implied  in  that." 

His  mother  was  not  easily  persuaded  ;  but  at 
length  his  arguments  and  her  own  wishes  con- 
vinced her,  and  she  passed  a  sleepless  night  re- 
volving all  possible  combinations,  building  endless 
castles  of  hope.  She  believed  her  son  worthy  of 
a  princess.  His  talents,  his  learning,  his  high 
spirit,  his  lofty  aspirations,  had  given  her  some- 
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thing  of  his  own  sublime  confidence  in  him.  For 
although  he  has  not  hitherto  shown  himself  to  the 
reader  in  any  brilliant  colours,  Victor  was  one  of 
those  young  men  in  whom  calm  observers  detect 
great  promise,  and  in  whom  friends  devoutly  believe. 
He  had  the  peculiar  quality  of  inspiring  others  with 
a  belief  in  some  gigantic  capacity,  if  once  its  proper 
sphere  be  opened.  Such  men  abound.  Their  friends 
say  of  them,  "  Ah,  let  but  So-and-So  once  have  a 
chance,  and  he  will  outstrip  every  one."  Somehow 
the  chance  never  arrives ;  or  if  it  arrive,  So-and-So 
makes  no  conspicuous  figure ;  but  his  credit  remains 
unshaken.  In  politics,  in  philosophy,  in  literature, 
we  constantly  hear  of  So-and-So  as  the  hope  of  a 
party  or  a  clique.  He  goes  into  Parliament,  and 
makes  no  noise ;  he  writes,  and  is  little  read  ;  but 
still  his  friendly  fame  continues.  We  need  not 
here  pause  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  failure ; 
it  is  certain  that  such  reputations  are  exaggerated, 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  have  some  basis 
of  personal  influence. 

Victor  had  talents,  but  they  were  not  command- 
ing. It  was  his  personality  which  was  command- 
ing. He  had  perfect  faith  in  himself.  He  had 
lofty  views,  and  a  certain  eloquence  in  expressing 
them.  Although  not  a  man  to  originate  thoughts, 
he  had  a  natural  affinity  for  the  great  thoughts  of 
others.  He  was  a  man  fitted  to  play  a  conspicuous 
part  in  times  of  revolution  ;  and  he  played  it,  as 
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we  shall  see — though  not  by  any  means  so  great 
a  part  as  his  own  ambition  and  the  belief  of  his 
friends  had  carved  out  for  him. 

When  Goulard  passed  on  his  way  home  from  the 
€"/'',  whither  he  had  been  to  play  dominoes  and 
discuss  politics  after  the  dance,  he  saw  a  light 
burning  in  Victor's  bedroom,  and,  thinking  the  young 
student  was  still  poring  over  his  books,  had  a 
strong  impulse  to  go  to  his  room  and  imitate  him, 
for  Goulard  had  a  scholarly  ambition  too,  in  a  small 
way.  But  the  image  of  Nicotte  banished  that 
idea.  He  had  achieved  a  triumph  over  her  which 
surpassed  anything  he  had  yet  achieved  :  he  had 
made  her  jealous.  It  is  true  that  he  had  made 
himself  unhappy  at  the  same  time,  and  cursed  him- 
self as  a  libertine  and  heartless  barber ;  but  he  had 
made  her  jealous,  and  so  strong  a  demonstration 
of  feeling  she  had  not  hitherto  shown.  She  was 
furious  with  him  ;  but  he  promised  himself  the 
pleasure  of  consoling  her.  The  little  man  walked 
six  feet  high  as  he  made  himself  this  promise  ! 

All  night  long  the  lamp  was  burning  in  Victor's 
room — not  to  light  the  student  but  to  light  tho 
happy  lover  writing  to  his  mistress.  He  tore  up 
twenty  different  letters,  and  could  not  satisfy  himself. 
At  length,  as  the  grey  streak  of  morning  ran  along 
the  horizon,  he  sealed  the  letter  which  completely 
satisfied  him.  Having  done  so,  he  rose,  stole 
softly  down-stairs,  and  let  himself  out  of  the  house, 
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for  he  found  it  impossible  to  sleep.  He  stood  in 
the  silent  street,  and  looked  towards  the  breaking 
light  of  morn  with  strange  mysterious  feelings.  He 
walked  rapidly  through  the  village  into  the  open 
country,  and  gave  full  vent  to  the  active  imagination 
which  was  shaping  a  future  for  him. 

After  rambling  for  some  hours,  he  turned  back, 
and  bent  his  steps  toward  the  chateau.  He  there 
met  Nicotte,  to  whom  he  gave  the  letter,  having 
extorted  a  promise  that  she  would  herself  give  it  to 
Adrienne's  maid.  He  then  went  home  to  breakfast, 
and  told  his  mother  what  he  had  done.  She  did 
not  quite  like  it.  Without  being  able  to  give  any 
reasons,  she  felt  he  had  committed  a  mistake.  He 
only  smiled. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE    DECLARATION. 

At  Chateauneuf  that  morning  the  breakfast  had 
been  considerably  disturbed  by  political  discussions, 
which  were  so  threadbare  in  argument  that  it  was 
quite  marvellous  they  could  again  have  been 
brought  forward.  The  Count,  a  snuffy  fussy  little 
man,  was  one  of  the  many  nobles  who  in  the 
eighteenth  century  played  at  philosophy,  and  gave 
their  support  to  revolutionary  opinions,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  they  were  the  first  to  execrate.  I  [o 
was  very  timorous,  and,  like  many  timorous  natun-s, 

s.s. — iv.  P 
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delighted  in  dangerous  ideas.  Ho  was  a  linn 
U-lirver  in  the  Rights  of  Man — on  paper.  In 
actual  practice  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
abate  one  iota  of  aristocratic  privilege.  He  laughed 
at  Christianity  and  hated  the  Jesuits.  But  he 
would  have  applauded  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  and  was  as  stanch  a  defender  of  the 
Church,  when  he  joined  the  emigration,  as  any 
zealous  believer.  Something  of  his  opposition 
to  the  Church  and  society  must  be  ascribed  to  his 
love  of  contradicting  his  sister,  the  Countess  de  St 
Marc,  and  her  son  Henri,  who  lived  mostly  with 
him.  They  were  ultra-Royalists.  So  also  was  the 
Chevalier  de  Figeac,  his  other  nephew.  The  three 
attacked  him,  and  drove  him  into  the  extremes  of 
opposition.  He  was,  they  thought,  too  conciliating 
in  his  manners,  and  reasoned  with  the  bourgeoisie 
and  peasants  as  if  they  were  his  equals.  "  I  reason 
with  them  as  if  they  might  9ne  day  be  our  masters," 
replied  the  Count — more  for  the  sake  of  the  epigram, 
than  because  he  believed  what  he  said. 

"  The  world  is  turned  upside  down  ! "  exclaimed 
the  Countess. 

"  I  must  say,"  interposed  Henri,  "  that  the  idea 
of  the  people  meddling  in  politics  seems  to  me  as 
absurd  as  it  is  dangerous." 

"  We  will  have  our  horses  undertaking  to  decide 
how  and  when  they  will  be  ridden  1 "  said  tho 
Chevalier  with  ineffable  contempt. 
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No  more  specimens  of  their  conversation  need  bo 
given  ;  the  sentences  just  uttered  will  indicate  the 
tone.  On  this  morning,  the  discussion,  as  we  said, 
had  been  stormy,  and  not  wise.  The  recent  events 
in  Paris  had  really  alarmed  the  Count,  as  they  had 
alarmed  the  others  ;  but  he  was  provoked  by  sister 
and  nephews  into  making  light  of  it.  The  Countess 
had  spoken  with  unusual  asperity.  Something  was 
evidently  meant  by  her  words  more  than  the  mere 
opinion  they  expressed.  The  Count  perceived  it, 
and  taxed  her  with  it. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  cause  to  be  incensed 
that  a  man  of  your  age,  position,  and  sagacity, 
should  give  countenance  to  theories  which  sap  the 
very  foundations  of  society  and  religion.  You  huvo 
encouraged  Adrienne — perverted  her  once  candid 
mind." 

"  Once  candid,  aunt  I "  said  Adrienne,  colouring. 

"  Once  candid,  niece  ;  but  candid  no  longer." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  mean  that  never  till  this  day  did  a  Chateuneuf 
disgrace  the  name.  Never,  till  infamous  and  irre- 
ligious notions  had  destroyed  all  principle,  could 
a  daughter  of  the  Chateauneufs  think  of  breaking 
her  solemn  engagements,  and  keep  up  clandestine 
correspondence  with  low-born  wretches  unworthy  of 
being  admitted  into  her  society." 

The  Countess  spoke  bitterly,  and  with  shrill 
emphasis.  Adrienne  was  utterly  surprised ;  her 
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father  and  cousins  looked  at  her  for  explanation,  but 
^In-  was  too  bewildered  to  speak. 

"  What  is  all  this,  Adrienne  ? "  asked  the  Count 
at  last 

"Indeed,  papa,  I  know  not.  If  my  aunt  will 
kindly  be  more  explicit  in  her  accusation,  I  will  be 
as  explicit  in  my  answer." 

Pausing  a  while,  and  looking  angrily  at  what  she 
considered  the  unblushing  effrontery  of  her  niece, 
the  Countess  laid  down  her  knife  and  fork, 
saying — 

"  Do  you  not  love  that  Victor  Manas  ?  " 

The  words  burst  like  a  thunderclap  on  them  all. 
The  blood  rushed  to  Adrienne's  face  as  she  energeti- 
cally answered,  "  No  1 " 

"No!"  retorted  the  Countess,  somewhat  staggered. 
"You  do  no*." 

"  I  do  not,"  firmly  repeated  Adrienne. 

"  I  hope  I  have  been  mistaken,"  said  the  Countess 
dubiously ;  "  but  if  so,  this  letter  will  require  ex- 
planation." She  handed  the  Count  a  letter,  which 
he  read  eagerly ;  laid  it  down,  took  it  up  again,  and 
read  it  once  more  with  deliberation. 

It  was  Victor's  letter  I  Nicotte  had  given  it,  as 
she  promised,  to  Adrienne's  maid.  But  Adrienne 
had  come  home  in  a  very  bad  temper  the  evening 
before,  and  happened  to  have  vented  some  of  her 
temper  on  the  unoffending  maid — as  other  ladies 
have  done  ere  now,  and  will  do  again.  No  sooner 
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did  this  damsel  get  the  letter,  than,  wishing  to 
gratify  the  desire  for  vengeance  still  rankling  in  her 
mind,  she,  with  many  hypocritical  speeches,  placed  it 
in  the  Countess's  hands,  feeling  sure  that  it  was  a 
love-letter,  and  would  bring  her  mistress  into  trouble. 
It  was  with  the  smothered  wrath  excited  by  this 
letter  that  the  Countess  descended  to  the  breakfast- 
table,  and  finally  made  the  accusation  we  have 
heard. 

Having  a  second  time  gone  through  the  letter, 
the  Count  handed  it  in  silence  to  Adrienne.  She 
read  it  with  flashing  eyes  and  quivering  nostrils. 
The  opening  words  were  an  insult ;  every  succeeding 
line  increased  her  anger,  but  she  read  it  through, 
and  then,  flinging  it  contemptuously  on  the  table, 
exclaimed,  "  The  man  is  insane  ! " 

And  indeed  she  thought  he  was. 

If  her  character  and  the  state  of  her  feelings  be 
borne  in  mind,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing her  indignation.  The  mere  fact  of  his 
daring  to  make  a  declaration  would  have  irritated 
her  under  any  circumstances.  She  knew  he  was  in 
love  with  her — she  had  long  known  it ;  but  she  had 
always  kept  him  at  the  respectful  distance  which 
made  his  homage  agreeable,  because  not  dangerous. 
A  declaration  to  an  affianced  bride  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  insulting,  and  from  one  in  the  social 
position  of  Victor  it  was  doubly  so.  Thus,  had  he 
avowed  his  love  the  evening  before,  when  they 
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were  alone,  it  would  have  angered  her ;  but  pres- 
ent circumstances  were  calculated  to  increase  her 
exasperation.  She  had  been  pointedly  accust  <1  <>!' 
loving  him,  she  had  as  pointedly  denied  it ;  and  in 
the  frame  of  mind  in  which  her  denial  was  made, 
she  spoke  sincerely.  But  now  after  this  denial 
comes  a  letter,  every  line  of  which  would  have 
shocked  her  by  its  bad  taste  and  its  amazing 
coxcombry ;  and  this  letter  assumes  her  love  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  of  fact,  tries  to  soothe  the  jealousy 
which  she  was  indignant  at  having  been  supposed 
to  feel,  talks  of  their  marriage  in  a  quiet  self-assured 
tone,  and  thus  seems  to  confirm  all  her  aunt  had 
said,  and  give  the  lie  to  her  denial. 

Knowing  her  state  of  mind,  judge  what  must 
have  been  the  effect  of  a  letter  which  ran  thus, — 

"The  stars  are  shining,  ma  lien  aimee,  with  a 
quiet  holy  light.  I  have  just  quitted  the  window 
where  I  stood  looking  at  them,  speaking  to  them 
of  you  !  A  sweet  calm  descended  on  my  spirit — a 
calm  which  my  spirit  needed  after  the  agitation  of 
tliis  (lay — the  day,  my  only  loved!  which  assured 
me  that  the  dream  of  my  life  was  about  to  be  ac- 
complished— was  indeed  accomplished ;  for  may  I 
not  call  you  mine?  may  I  not  now  feel  that  our 
souls  are  united  ?  Oh,  my  adored  one,  never  did  I 
think  that  a  look  of  anger  from  you  would  have 
sent  a  thrill  of  rapture  through  me !  And  yet  it 
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has  been  so  !  Your  anger  —  very  natural  anger, 
when  you  misunderstood  me  —  was  an  avowal! 
No,  Adrienne ;  I  love  none  but  you  I  I  have  no 
thought  but  you!  You  have  ever  been  my  star, 
my  ambition,  my  existence !  The  great  thoughts 
whu-h  have  early  lined  my  brow,  were  all  inspired 
by  you — by  the  hope  of  being  worthy  of  you.  If 
I  am  anything,  it  is  your  work !  If  I  play  a  part 
on  the  theatre  of  life,  it  will  be  your  inspiration. 
Ah !  how  oould  you  think  me  capable  of  loving 
another?  How  could  you  have  misunderstood  my 
language  ?  The  day  I  love  another  will  be  the  day 
when  I  am  expelled  from  the  gates  of  paradise,  and, 
like  Cain,  wander  among  men,  the  brand  upon  my 
brow !  The  stars  look  down  upon  me  as  I  write — 
could  I  in  such  a  presence  write  a  word  that  was  not 
true'?  Adrienne,  I  love  you — that  is  my  testament! 

"  And  now  about  your  father.  Shall  we  at  once 
confide  our  passion  to  him  ?  Shall  we  wait  to  break 
it  gently  ?  He  loves  you ;  he  esteems  me.  Ho 
knows  my  qualities.  I  have  no  fear  of  his  refusal. 
But  I  should  like  it  to  be  broken  tenderly  to  the 
Chevalier.  We  must  consider  his  feelings.  He  is 
to  lose  the  greatest  prize  the  world  has  to  offer : 
let  the  blow  fall  gently ! 

"  Adieu !  ma  lien  aimee ;  I  shall  see  you  early 
to-morrow.  I  have  a  volume  of  philosophy  your 
father  lent  me.  I  will  bring  it  in  the  morning. 

"VICTOR." 
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If  the  letters  he  tore  up  were  more  coxcombical 
than  this,  they  could  hardly  have  been  more  in- 
judicious. Adrienne  at  that  moment  felt  nothing 
but  insulted  pride. 

"I  knew  my  daughter  was  incapable  of  such 
folly,"  said  the  Count,  fairly  reassured  by  her  look 
and  tone.  "  But  the  presumption  of  that  rascal  is 
inconceivable." 

"  Let  him  be  ducked  when  he  makes  his  appear- 
ance here,"  said  the  Countess,  still  with  some  mis- 
giving in  her  mind  as  to  the  sincerity  of  her  niece. 

"Nay,"  said  Adrienne,  "let  us  receive  him 
calmly.  If  he  is  really  mad,  he  is  an  object  of  pity. 
If  not — if  his  presumption  has  blinded  him,  let  us 
quietly  convince  him  of  it." 

"  To  the  horse-pond  say  I ! "  exclaimed  the  Chev- 
alier, striking  the  table. 

"You  intercede  for  him?"  inquired  the  Countess, 
with  a  certain  sharpness  in  her  tone. 

"  No,  aunt ;  but  as  my  dignity  is  here  at  stake, 
you  will  allow  me  to  suggest  that  any  violence 
offered  to  this  young  man  will  only  compromise 
me.  He  fancies  I  am  in  love  with  him.  If  my 
family  commit  an  outrage  upon  him,  he  and  his 
friends  will  attribute  it  to  their  indignation — not 
to  mine.  To  convince  him  that  his  vanity  has 
grossly  misled  him,  ho  must  be  told  so  by  me, 
calmly,  with  dignity,  in  presence  of  you  all.  If  you 
can  but  restrain  your  anger  so  as  to  let  him  see 
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that  my  actions  are  not  dictated  by  you,  but  spring 
from  my  own  feelings,  his  vanity  will  have  no  pre- 
text  to  keep  up  the  delusion." 

"Adrienne  is  right,"  said  the  Chevalier.  "She 
always  is.  She  has  more  head  than  any  of  us.  But 
as  I  feel  I  should  not  be  able  to  contain  myself,  I 
shall  withdraw." 

She  gave  him  a  kind  smile,  as  he  kissed  her 
hand  and  quitted  the  room. 

The  Countess  was  forced  to  be  convinced,  and 
yet  a  certain  suspicion  lingered  in  her  mind.  She 
could  not  understand  how  Victor's  delusion  could 
have  assumed  so  definite  a  shape  without  encourage- 
ment on  her  niece's  part.  Adrienne,  indeed,  forgot 
that  encouragement ;  nor  would  she  have  acknow- 
ledged it  even  to  herself.  Such  strange  creatures 
are  we,  and  so  prone  to  self-sophistication  ! 

Very  shortly  the  servant  announced  that  M. 
Marras  desired  to  speak  with  the  Count.  Ho  was 
ordered  to  be  admitted. 

It  was  an  anxious  moment  for  all. 

The  Countess  held  her  breath,  fixed  her  eyes  on 
Victor,  and  read  an  air  of  triumph  on  his  face. 

The  Count  and  Henri,  after  the  salutation,  looked 
down  on  their  plates. 

Adrienne  was  pale,  and  very  calm. 

No  sooner  had  Victor  taken  his  seat,  and  re- 
turned the  volume  which  he  hud  made  the  pretext 
of  his  visit,  than  he  felt  an  indefinable  uneasiness 
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steal  over  him.  There  was  something  in  the  air 
which  disturbed  him. 

Adrienne  rose,  and,  walking  towards  him  with 
queenly  self-possession,  handed  him  his  letter, 
saying — 

"By  some  strange  mistake,  this  letter,  which 
could  not  have  been  intended  for  me,  has  been 
placed  in  my  hands.  I  read  it  through  before  I 
discovered  that  it  must  have  been  meant  for  an- 
other. You  will  excuse  my  inadvertence." 

Victor  felt  dizzy.  He  was  unprepared  for  an  ex- 
planation at  this  moment,  and  in  this  company ; 
but  persisting  in  his  old  notion  of  her  jealousy, 
and  feeling  that  disguise  was  now  useless,  he  de- 
termined to  risk  all.  "  There  has  been  no  mistake," 
he  said,  rising.  "  The  letter  was  meant  for  you." 

"  Confounded  villain  ! "  burst  forth  the  impatient 
Count,  unable  longer  to  restrain  himself. 

"I  am  no  villain,"  answered  Victor,  drawing  him- 
self up  proudly.  "I  love  your  daughter — love  her 
not  with  the  idle  fancy  of  a  heart  unoccupied,  but 
\\itli  the  devotion  which  makes  life  itself  the  ser- 
vant of  a  mighty  passion." 

A  scornful  laugh  burst  from  the  Countess  and 
Henri,  l>tit  the  Count  was  furious. 

"  You  shall  suffer  for  this.  You  have  basely  be- 
trayed my  confidence,  abused  my  kindness,  and — 

"I  have  used  your  kindness,  not  abused  it, 
Count  Who  taught  me  that  Kank  was  but  a 
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Lappy  privilege,  not  a  real  distinction?  You! 
Who  flattered  my  hopes  of  better  days,  when  virtue 
would  create  an  aristocracy  ?  You !  Who  sent 
me  to  college,  where  my  mind  was  raised  to  an 
equality " 

"Ungrateful  scoundrel!  do  you  now  reproach 
me  with  my  kindness?" 

"  No,  Count ;  I  never  can  forget  it.  But,  having 
taught  me  to  despise  conventional  distinctions,  you 
should  not  blame  me  now  I  do  so." 

"It  is  not  now  a  question  of  conventional  dis- 
tinctions," said  Adrienne  firmly,  "  but  of  your  delu- 
sion. You  fancy  that  I  love  you.  I  do  not  know 
on  what  that  persuasion  rests,  but  I  must  tell  you 
very  plainly  it  is  a  delusion." 

He  staggered  as  these  quiet  words  fell  on  his  ear. 
He  could  not  wholly  comprehend  them.  Some 
dreadful  mystery  seemed  involved  in  them.  For 
opposition  on  the  part  of  her  family  he  was  pre- 
pared ;  but  this  blow  struck  him  where  he  could 
not  have  anticipated  it. 

While  he  leaned  against  the  chair  for  support,  ho 
*saw  the  Countess  fold  Adrienne  in  her  arms,  and 
kiss  her  approvingly.  A  light  broke  in.  Adrienne 
was  the  victim  to  family  tyranny.  They  had  forced 
her  to  this.  Her  paleness  and  her  calmness  told  but 
too  plainly  of  the  violence  which  was  done  to  her  feel- 
ings. "  Count ! "  he  exclaimed  with  sudden  passion, 
"you  are  doing  an  unholy  thing  in  forcing  your 
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daughter  to  deny  her  own  heart.  She  loves  me — why 
is  she  torn  from  me  ?  Had  I  soiled  my  youth  with 
every  vice,  a  family  escutcheon  would  have  hidden 
all.  The  narrow  forehead  and  narrow  heart,  if  con- 
secrated by  a  title,  may  claim  the  fairest !  And  I, 
who  offer  a  life  without  a  stain,  a  heart  that  beats 
for  her  alone,  I  am  rejected  and  with  scorn !  I  see 
in  your  scorn-lighted  eyes  that  you  do  not  think  me 
of  the  same  humanity  as  yourselves " 

"  This  is  not  a  debating  club,"  said  the  Count, 
rising,  "  but  my  chateau  ;  and  as  I  have  no  time  to 
listen  to  your  harangues,  I  request  you  will  shorten 
both  them  and  your  visit.  Your  presence  is  an  in- 
trusion." 

"  Adrienne  ! "  exclaimed  Victor,  turning  to  her. 

"  M.  Marras,"  she  said  haughtily,  as  she  rose  and 
left  the  room,  "I  have  already  told  you,  in  the 
plainest  language,  that  your  delusion  is  incom- 
prehensible to  me.  If  you  persist  in  it  in  spite  of 
my  denial,  I  must  at  least  withdraw  myself  from 
the  insult  of  your  familiarity." 

Victor  now  indeed  felt  that  all  wras  over.  He  felt 
he  had  been  duped,  and  that  he  made  a  ridiculous 
figure.  Maddened  with  rage,  he  turned  upon  the 
Count,  and  apostrophised  him  thus : — 

"  It  is  very  welL  Yet  mark  my  words  !  Pas- 
sion clears  the  way  through  the  future,  and  makes 
my  threat  a  prophecy.  The  time  will  come  when 
you  will  kneel  to  me,  and  sue  for  mercy,  your  for- 
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tuno,  nay,  your  life,  dependent  on  my  will;  and 
when  it  does  come,  you  will  repent  the  heartless 
insolence  of  this  hour ;  but,  strong  in  the  remem- 
brance of  this  hour,  I  shall  be  implacable  ! " 

And  with  a  defiant  air  he  strode  from  the  room. 

That  time  did  come,  as  we  shall  see.  But  the 
prophecy  was  saluted  by  shouts  of  laughter  from 
those  whom  it  was  meant  to  terrify,  but  who  only 
perceived  the  absurdly  theatrical  manner  of  the 
angry  youth. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A    NIGHT    OP    TERROR. 

The  angry  and  theatrical  youth  hurried  to  his 
home,  his  anger  not  a  little  heightened  by  that  very 
theatrical  emphasis  he  had  given  to  its  expression, 
— just  as  the  loud  tones  of  quarrelling  excite  the 
quarrelsome  spirit.  He  was  not  sorry  to  find  his 
mother  absent.  Writing  a  few  impatient  lines  to 
tell  her  of  what  had  occurred,  he  packed  up  a  small 
knapsack,  and  set  off  for  Paris,  with  very  wild 
schemes  fermenting  in  his  heated  brain.  He  would 
go  to  the  capital ;  he  would  take  a  part  in  the  great 
events.  His  talents  would  soon  make  him  con- 
spicuous. When  Adrienne  heard  of  his  ren<>\vii, 
remorse  would  smite  her.  She  would  learn  to 
estimate  the  man  she  had  rejected. 
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With  thoughts  which  were  all  variations  of  this 
theme,  ho  beguiled  the  weary  way  to  Tours,  \\IHTO 
he  was  to  find  the  diligence  for  Paris.  But  in  tho 
absorbing  activity  of  these  schemes  he  lost  his 
:n  id  night  came  on  before  he  had  recovered  it. 
Tours  was  still  some  leagues  distant,  but  he  was 
resolved  to  reach  it  if  possible  that  night.  He  could 
sleep  in  the  diligence.  It  began  to  rain  —  the  quiet, 
steady,  drenching  August  rain,  which  seems  to  con- 
centrate in  a  few  hours  the  rain  of  the  summer 
months.  Still  he  trudged  on,  foot-sore,  but  resolute. 
It  was  very  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  coldly  on  the 
drenched  limbs  of  the  wearied  youth  ;  so  that,  when 
he  espied  the  distant  glimmer  of  a  light  shining 
through  the  windows  of  a  cottage  which  stood  alone 
on  the  wild  dreary  moor  over  which  he  was  passing, 
he  began  to  debate  within  himself  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  ask  for  a  night's  shelter,  and  pro- 
ceed in  the  morning  on  his  way  to  Tours.  Ho 
would  lose  a  day,  and  a  day  in  such  times  might  bo 
important.  Might  there  not  be  another  such  event 
as  the  storming  of  tho  Bastille  transacted  on  the 
very  day  he  was  absent  ?  Tho  suggestion  made 
him  dismiss  the  idea  of  asking  shelter.  But  as  ho 
neared  the  cottage,  the  thought  of  shelter  grew 
more  and  more  inviting.  In  his  soaked  condition, 
was  there  not  danger  of  his  catching  a  violent  cold 
if  he  entered  the  diligence  without  first  drying  his 
clothes  ?  He  was  now  within  ten  paces  of  the  cot- 
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tage.  It  was  perfectly  still.  The  fire-liglit  gleamed 
cheerily.  He  knurkrd.  The  door  was  opened  by  a 
broad-chested,  dark-haired,  determined-looking  man 
of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  somewhat  roughly 
asked  him  what  he  wanted  ;  and  when  Victor  stated 
his  position,  and  his  desire  to  be  allowed  to  dry  his 
clothes,  warm  himself,  and,  if  possible,  be  permitted 
to  sleep  on  a  bundle  of  hay,  if  no  bed  were  vacant, 
adding  that  he  was  willing  to  pay  for  such  accom- 
modation, the  man  harshly  replied — 

"  This  is  no  inn." 

"  So  I  suppose.  Can  you  then  direct  me  to  an 
inn,  or  to  any  cottage  where  I  shall  be  likely  to 
find  what  I  want?" 

"  There  is  not  another  house  of  any  sort  within 
eight  miles." 

"  Do  you  object  to  my  warming  myself  by  your 
fire  for  half-an-hour  ?  " 

The  man  hesitated  for  a  moment  or  so,  and  then 
said — 

"You  can  warm  yourself  if  you  like,  but  you 
can't  stay." 

Thanking  him  for  this  churlishly-granted  favour, 
Victor  entered  the  cottage,  and,  setting  down  his 
knapsack,  drew  a  stool  close  to  the  wood-fire,  on 
\\hieh  a  kettle  was  simmering.  The  warmth  was 
•0  -  iate ful  to  his  chilled  limbs  that  he  cared  little 
about  the  ungracious  hospitality  to  which  he  <»\v»-d 
it.  As  he  began  to  feel  more  comfortable,  his 
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thoughts  wandered  inquisitively  to  his  host,  who, 
although  perfectly  alone,  without  even  a  dog  for  a 
companion,  seemed  so  chary  of  admitting  any  one 
into  his  society.  This  could  scarcely  be  through  fear 
of  robbers,  for  there  were  no  signs  of  a  wealth  to 
tempt,  or  of  a  poverty  which  might  be  avarice  con- 
cealing wealth.  It  could  scarcely  be  philosophic 
love  of  solitude,  for  the  man,  although  intelligent- 
looking,  was  obviously  not  a  hermit ;  and  yet  it  was 
clear  that  he  was  chary  of  having  his  solitude 
broken  in  upon,  and  uneasy  at  the  presence  of  the 
stranger.  He  spoke  rarely,  and  in  brief  sentences. 
He  sat  before  the  fire,  with  his  hands  hanging 
listlessly  between  his  knees,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  flaring  logs,  his  brow  tense  with  preoccupation. 
Victor  began  to  feel  vaguely  uncomfortable,  and 
congratulated  himself  that  he  was  not  going  to 
spend  the  night  there.  Feeling  the  silence  op- 
pressive, and  seeing  a  book  lying  open  on  the  table, 
he  began  by  asking  what  it  was  ;  and,  to  his  grati- 
fication and  surprise,  learnt  it  was  the  l  Social  Con- 
tract '  of  Rousseau,  which  had  for  years  been  his  own 
favourite  work.  This  led  to  a  conversation  which 
soon  became  animated.  The  fall  of  the  Bastille  was 
spoken  of  with  fervent  enthusiasm ;  and  the  hopes 
which  such  an  event  gave  earnest  of,  were  expressed 
by  the  now  eloquent  host  with  an  energy  which 
captivated  Victor.  The  dark  eyes  of  the  peasant 
glowed  as  he  predicted  the  downfall  of  the  aristo- 
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cracy.  He  seemed  to  think  less  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  than  of  the  destruction  of  the  nobles. 
It  was  clear  that  his  political  creed  was  inspired  by 
a  feeling  of  hatred.  In  this  Victor  entirely  felt  with 
him,  for  the  moment  at  least.  Their  quick  sym- 
pathy soon  made  them  friends.  Like  most  French- 
men, they  could  not  continue  talking  without  talk- 
ing of  themselves ;  they  confided  their  wrongs  to 
each  other.  Victor  told  how  his  affections  had  been 
outraged  —  telling  it,  of  course,  in  his  way,  and 
giving  himself  entirely  le  beau  role.  His  host,  who 
gave  his  name  as  Pierre  Francois  Gandon,  told  a 
simple  but  heart-rending  tale  of  the  seduction  of  his 
only  sister  by  the  young  Marquis  de  Fontaines,  and 
of  the  suicide  of  the  miserable  girl.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unlike  the  elaborate  manner  of  Victor  than 
the  concise  simplicity  of  Pierre,  who  spoke  slowly, 
letting  his  words  fall  like  blows.  When  Victor 
asked  him  if  the  Marquis  had  not  been  called  to 
account,  he  looked  for  a  moment  at  his  questioner, 
and  in  that  look  there  was  something  which  ren- 
dered words  unnecessary.  Their  eyes  met ;  and 
although  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  what  Victor 
read  in  the  eyes  of  Pierre,  he  read  there  something 
which  was  an  answer. 

A  long  silence  ensued.  Both  allowed  their 
thoughts  to  occupy  them  without  seeking  for  ex- 
pression. Suddenly  a  wild  and  thrilling  cry  broke 
the  silence.  It  came  from  a  distance,  but  it  had 
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something  in  it  of  the  terrible  agony  which  tran- 
scends the  cry  of  fear  and  the  cry  of  pain — some- 
thing which,  whenever  heard,  is  known  to  come 
from  one  in  the  violent  throes  of  death.  It  made 
Victor  spring  from  his  seat.  He  looked  at  Pierre, 
who  sat  motionless,  but  whose  lips  were  compressed, 
and  whose  breathing  became  audible.  Victor  felt 
at  once  that,  whatever  had  occasioned  the  terrible 
shriek,  Pierre  was  in  some  way  mixed  up  with  it. 

"What  was  that?"  asked  Victor. 

"  The  cry  ?  who  knows  ?  On  this  moor  we  often 
hear  them.  Some  say  the  place  is  haunted.  Don't 
be  alarmed.  If  there  are  ghosts,  they  never  come 
here." 

This  was  said  so  calmly  that  Victor's  confidence 
was  shaken.  All  had  become  silent  again.  Except 
the  washing  rain  against  the  windows,  no  sound  was 
heard  without.  Pierre  seemed  perfectly  unmoved. 
Was  it  that  he  really  believed  the  place  to  be 
haunted  ?  or  was  it  that  those  cries  were  so  frequent 
as  to  have  ceased  to  produce  more  than  a  moment- 
ary impression  on  him  ?  Victor  was  utterly  puzzled. 
He  reseated  himself,  and  tried  to  listen  to  Pierre's 
political  prophecies,  which  were  continued  with  an 
u n  faltering  voice,  as  if  the  interruption  of  the  cry 
had  been  no  more  than  a  flash  of  lightning.  But  in 
spite  of  this  calmness  Victor  felt  all  his  old  uneasiness 
returning,  and  tliis  time  increased  by  a  thousand 
horrible  suspicions.  He  began  to  seek  for  a  properly 
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polite  phrase  which  would  intimate  that  he  was 
now  ready  to  resume  his  journey,  and  yet  felt  a 
little  delicacy  in  hurrying  away  just  after  they  had 
been  startled  by  that  cry.  While  he  was  thus 
reflecting,  Pierre,  who  had  been  silent  for  a  few 
moments,  asked — 

"  Did  you  ever  think  of  the  best  method  of 
securing  vengeance  ?  " 

"No.  But  if  I  had  a  vengeance  to  wreak,  to 
make  it  secure  I  would  trust  in  no  one  but  myself." 

"  That  is  the  common  way,  and  that  is  why  it  so 
often  fails." 

"  What,  then,  would  be  your  plan?" 

"  I'll  tell  you,  because  I  feel  that  you  may  one 
day  need  the  knowledge,  and  I  wish  you  to  succeed. 
Do  not  trust  yourself.  Passion  makes  the  hand 
unsteady,  blinds  the  judgment,  is  always  self- 
betraying.  The  utmost  coolness  is  required,  and 
an  injured  man  cannot  be  cool.  No ;  if  you  havo 
a  vengeance  to  wreak,  wreak  it  by  the  brain  and 
hand  of  another." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  get  the  brain  and  hand  devoted 
tome?" 

"  Seek  out  some  one  who  wants  yours,  and  ex- 
change services.  Thus,  to  take  our  two  selves  as 
illustrations.  We  have  both  been  deeply  wronged, 
and  our  wrongers  know  it.  They  naturally  mistrust 
us;  if  any  harm  befall  them,  we  are  at  onco 
suspected,  and  in  such  cases  definite  suspicion  is 
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three  parts  detection.  But  the  man  who  lias 
wronged  me  has  never  seen  you ;  he  does  not 
mistrust  you  :  if  anything  befall  him,  you  are  never 
suspected,  for  what  motive  could  you  have  ?  Thus 
you  have  free  access  where  I  should  be  excluded ; 
you  have  no  agitation  in  his  presence  to  make  your 
hand  falter,  or  to  confuse  your  ideas,  as  would  be 
the  case  with  me  ;  and,  finally,  you  escape  suspicion. 
Let  me,  therefore,  use  your  brain  and  hand,  and  in 
exchange  you  use  mine  ; — we  thus  secure  vengeance 
and  escape  pursuit.  Instead  of  hiring  a  bravo  who 
might  betray  me,  I  gain  an  accomplice." 

"  But  then  we  each  commit  a  murder " 

"  And  what  is  vengeance  but  murder  ?  " 

Victor  had  no  reply  to  this. 

"  Either,"  continued  Pierre,  "  we  must  forego  all 
vengeance,  or  we  are  fools  not  to  see  and  secure 
the  means  of  certainly  obtaining  it.  Now  I  am  not 
disposed  to  forgive " 

Victor  was  still  silent.  Unable  to  answer  the 
specious  argument  of  his  host,  he  felt  unutterable 
repugnance  rising  within  him. 

A  knock  at  the  door  startled  him.  Pierre  rose, 
and  a  young  man  powerfully  built,  curly -haired,  and 
comely-looking,  entered  the  cottage.  He  checked 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  at  the  sight  of  Victor, 
made  liim  a  good-humoured  salutation,  and  instant- 
ly took  off  his  dripping  coat,  and  began  to  warm 
himself.  There  was  in  the  new-comer,  whom  Pierre 
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called  Charles,  and  who  was  evidently  the  younger 
brother,  a  rough  heartiness  of  manner  which  gave  a 
much  pleasanter  impression  to  Victor  than  he  had 
received  from  the  elder  brother.  He  seemed  the 
type  of  a  frank,  bluff,  honest  fellow,  incapable  of  a 
sinister  thought ;  only  Victor  noticed  the  extreme 
pallor  of  his  face,  which  the  dark  hair,  eyebrows, 
and  dark  beard  rendered  still  more  striking. 

After  warming  himself  for  a  few  minutes  he  left 
the  kitchen,  and  went  into  the  bedroom  adjoining. 
His  brother  shortly  afterwards  followed  him,  leav- 
ing Victor  to  his  thoughts,  which  were  somewhat 
contradictory.  The  frank  and  pleasant  younger 
brother  seemed  such  a  contradiction  to  the  elder, 
who,  although  on  politics  he  had  the  noblest  sen- 
timents, seemed  to  Victor  to  have  villainous  moral 
sentiments ;  and  this  younger  brother  too  —  how 
singularly  palo  his  frank  face  was! 

Before  these  contradictions  had  in  the  least  been 
reconciled,  the  brothers  returned. 

"  M.  Marras,"  said  Charles,  "  my  brother  Pierre  has 
told  me  he  refused  you  a  bed  here  to-night,  which  I 
declare  to  be  inhuman,  for  in  such  a  night  a  dog 
shouldn't  lie  out  if  I  could  help  it.  But  Pierre  is  a 
strange  fellow,"  he  continued,  giving  his  brother  a 
playful  slap  on  the  shoulder;  "and,  although  as 
brave  as  a  lion,  is  as  fearful  of  having  strangers  to 
sleep  under  our  roof  as  if  he  were  a  rich  old 
miser  dreading  robbers.  I'll  tell  you  the  reason, 
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that  you  may  not  think  worse  of  him  than  he  de- 
serves." 

"  I  can  tell  it  myself,"  interposed  Pierre,  laughing. 
"  First,  let  me  ask  you,  M.  Marras,  if  you  walk  in 
your  sleep,  or  talk  in  your  sleep?" 

"  Why,  as  to  talking  in  my  sleep,  I  cannot  say ; 
but  I  am  certain  that  I  never  walk  in  my  sleep. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  a  good  steady  sleeper,  seldom 
dreaming,  and  not  easily  awakened." 

"That's  enough,"  said  Pierre.  "But  I  couldn't 
ask  you  the  question  point-blank  when  first  you 
wanted  to  spend  the  night  here ;  and  you  must 
know  that  in  my  youth  I  was  very  superstitious, 
and  suffered  greatly  from  ghostly  terrors,  which  the 
reason  of  manhood  has  enabled  me  to  overcome, 
greatly  at  least.  But  I  once  received  such  a  shock 
from  a  sleep-walker  coming  to  my  bedside  —  I 
believing  him  to  be  a  ghost  (reason  is  powerless 
against  emotion  in  such  matters) — that  I  have  ever 
since  dreaded  sleeping  under  the  same  roof  with  a 
stranger.  There  now,  you  know  the  cause  of  my 
refusal  to  give  you  a  lodging.  Will  you  accept  it 
if  I  now  heartily  offer  it  ?" 

Victor  would  perhaps  have  rather  declined,  in 
spite  of  the  howling  wind  and  lashing  rain,  but  he 
knew  not  how  to  do  so  plausibly,  and  therefore 
accepted.  The  explanation  Pierre  had  given,  and 
Charles's  frank  manner,  reassured  him  someuhat. 

While  supper  was  being  prepared,  conversation 
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1'irumo  animated.  All  Victor's  uneasiness  was  fast 
disappearing,  when,  as  Charles  leant  across  tho 
table  to  arrange  the  knives  and  forks,  a  small  streak 
of  blood  became  visible  on  his  shirt.  Slight  as  this 
was,  it  was  like  a  flash  of  light;  the  wild  cry, 
Pierre's  compressed  lips  and  hard  breathing,  the 
deadly  pallor  of  Charles's  face,  which  had  now 
disappeared,  the  cool  and  malignant  theory  of 
vengeance  Pierre  had  expounded  —  all  seemed 
connected  with  that  small  streak  of  blood.  The 
hurried  sounds  of  approaching  horsemen,  followed 
by  a  loud  knock  at  the  door,  called  their  attention 
from  him.  Charles  went  to  the  door,* and  found 
two  horsemen,  who  vociferously  exclaimed : — 

"  Good  M.  Gandon,  there's  a  murdered  man  out 
on  the  moor !  Bring  a  shutter,  and  help  us  to 
carry  him  here !  Jean  is  with  him." 

"A  murdered  man!"  exclaimed  Charles  with 
horror.  "  Pierre,  come  with  me." 

Pierre  started  up,  and  took  a  shutter  down,  while 
Charles,  with  hurried  questions,  asked  "if  the  poor 
irllnw  was  dead — who  it  was — where  the  body  lay 
— how  they  discovered  it  ?  "  and  so  forth. 

In  a  few  seconds  Victor  was  left  alone  in  the  cot- 
tage. Could  these  men  be  innocent  ?  Was  this  an- 
xiety real  ?  If  guilty,  what  astonishing  presence  of 
mind  !  if  innocent,  what  strange  coincidences  !  In 
a  little  while  the  party  returned,  bearing  the  body 
of  a  young  man,  whose  dress  and  mien  showed  him 
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to  be  a  gentleman.  His  pockets  were  turned  inside 
out ;  the  buckles  had  been  torn  off  his  shoes.  The 
murderer  had  robbed  him  of  everything.  He  bled 
profusely,  but  was  still  warm,  and  breathed  faintly. 

They  carried  him  into  the  bed-room,  and  laid  him 
on  the  bed.  There  one  of  the  horsemen  bound  up 
the  wound  as  well  as  he  could ;  and  when  every- 
thing had  been  done  that  could  be  thought  of,  Jean 
had  been  despatched  for  the  surgeon.  The  horsemen 
stood  a  while  chatting  over  the  dreadful  event  with 
the  two  brothers,  and  finally  departed  for  Tours, 
with  many  congratulations  to  the  brothers  Gandon 
upon  the  probable  good- luck  which  would  befall 
them  in  consequence  of  the  care  and  attention  they 
had  to  bestow  on  the  wounded  man.  The  Gandons 
were  already  known  for  their  good  character ;  this 
would  increase  their  fame. 

The  surgeon  came,  examined  the  wounds,  dressed 
them,  shook  his  head  when  asked  if  there  was  any 
hope,  and  replied — "  Who  knows  ?  Some  men  re- 
cover from  worse ;  others  sink  under  far  slighter 
wounds.  All  a  matter  of  stamina!" 

The  brothers  were  to  sit  up  and  watch.  The 
surgeon  mounted  his  horse  to  return  to  a  woman 
in  labour,  from  whom  he  had  been  called,  promis- 
ing to  ride  back  as  soon  as  he  was  free,  and  leaving 
all  necessary  directions.  Victor  retired  to  the  hay- 
loft, which  was  to  be  his  resting-place  for  the  night. 
He  was  glad  to  be  alone.  The  events  of  the  night 
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bewildered  him.  He  could  not  shake  off  the  con- 
viction that  Charles  had  murdered  the  young  noble- 
man ;  and  yet  Charles's  manner,  and  the  reputa- 
tion the  brothers  seemed  to  have  for  integrity  and 
kindness,  made  the  deed  inexplicable. 

He  threw  himself  upon  a  truss  of  hay,  but  sleep 
was  impossible  ;  his  brain  was  in  a  fever.  His  own 
plans,  his  own  wrongs,  were  forgotten  ;  nothing  but 
the  conversation  of  Pierre,  and  the  events  of  the 
night — crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  in  fan- 
tastic ways — occupied  him.  For  hours  he  lay  thus, 
sleepless.  The  night  seemed  as  if  it  would  never 
end,  and  he  pined  for  the  grey  streak  of  dawn.  He 
could  hear  the  low  sounds  of  the  brothers  talking 
in  the  kitchen  —  sounds  which,  because  ever  and 
anon  dropping  to  whispers,  seemed  suspicious.  At 
last  the  remembrance  of  what  Pierre  said  respecting 
sleep-walkers  suggested  a  dangerous  plan  of  setting 
his  doubts  at  rest.  He  resolved  to  creep  down,  and 
overhear  their  conversation  ;  should  he  make  any 
noise  which  might  betray  him,  he  could  pretend 
to  be  in  a  state  of  somnambulism.  He  at  once  put 
the  plan  in  execution ;  and  probably  the  rattling 
of  the  windows  prevented  the  slight  creakings  of 
his  steps  from  being  overheard. 

"No,  no,  I  tell  you,"  were  the  first  whispered 
words  from  Pierre  which  he  distinctly  caught,  "  he 
must  take  his  chance.  If  he  lives,  why,  the  deed 
must  be  better  done  some  other  time.  If  he  dies 
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--which  is  most  probable — he  dies  under  our  roof, 
under  our  care,  and  with  the  doctor's  testimony. 
Remember,  the  doctor  has  seen  his  wounds,  and 
knows  exactly  what  they  are  ;  anything  fresh  will 
be  brought  home  to  us." 

"  Pierre,  if  this  man  escapes  from  us,  Fontaines 
will  escape  from  Lestang  !'? 

"  Lestang  will  take  care  of  that.  Besides,  al- 
though we  have  not  fulfilled  our  contract  this  time, 
we  may  another." 

A  pause  here  made  Victor  think  of  slipping  back 
into  the  loft.  Indeed,  he  had  heard  enough  to  con- 
vince him  that  his  worst  suspicions  were  correct. 
He  turned,  when  this  question  arrested  him : — 

"Does  the  youngster  suspect  anything,  think 
you  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure;  but  his  silence  is  easily  secured." 

With  violent-throbbing  heart  Victor  listened  now 
to  hear  what  these  wretches  intended  with  him.  But 
not  another  word  was  spoken.  It  was  a  moment 
of  horrible  anxiety ;  and  when  Charles  said  pre- 
sently, "  I  wonder  whether  he  sleeps,"  Victor  felt 
as  if  the  crisis  were  at  hand.  He  was  entirely 
unarmed.  The  brothers  were  both  powerful  men. 
Rescue  was  out  of  the  question ;  there  was  no 
house  within  miles,  so  that  his  screams  would  be 
useless.  His  only  chance  was  to  regain  the  loft, 
and  lie  in  wait  to  spring  upon  them  as  they  ascended 
the  ladder. 
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He  was  once  more  in  the  loft,  but  the  brothers 
stirred  not.  The  dull  sound  of  their  voices  still 
came  unintelligibly  to  him,  but  they  appeared  to 
have  no  thought  of  molesting  him. 

The  surgeon  now  returned.  Victor  heard  him  ask 
after  the  patient,  and  on  being  assured  that  he  still 
slept,  said,  "  That's  all  right.  He  will  live  yet."  He 
put  up  his  horse,  and  entered  the  house  to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  night  there.  This  relieved  Victor 
of  all  apprehension  about  himself;  and  throwing 
himself  on  the  hay,  he  sank  into  a  profound  sleep. 

When  he  descended  in  the  morning,  he  found  the 
surgeon  at  breakfast  with  the  brothers,  who  pressed 
him  also  to  join  them,  but  he  pleaded  the  absolute 
necessity  of  his  being  in  Tours  time  enough  to 
start  with  the  diligence.  They  did  not  insist,  and 
as  he  bade  them  adieu,  it  seemed  as  if  they  wero 
glad  of  his  departure.  Pierre  placed  a  letter  in 
his  hands,  saying — 

"  In  Paris  you  will  need  friends,  especially  those 
who  can  appreciate  your  talents.  This  letter  will 
be  of  use  to  you." 

On  looking  at  the  superscription,  Victor  read  the 
TiaiiM'.  then  beginning  to  be  famous,  of  Camilh1 
!>•  •smoulins.  Unwilling  as  he  was  to  accept  of 
anything  from  the  hands  of  such  a  man,  this  intro- 
duction to  the  republican  journalist  was  too  pre- 
cious, and  too  closely  allied  with  his  ambitious 
.  for  him  to  refuse  it.  He  started  for  Paris, 
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bent  on  regenerating  the  world,  and  had  not  strength 
or  integrity  enough  to  avoid  this  complicity  with  a 
murderer  1 

CHAPTER  V. 

TKKTH-DRAWINC    UNDER    THE    REPUBLIC. 

Citizen  Chapot  was  landlord  of  the  Cheval  Blanc, 
a  large  and  not  clean  inn,  conspicuous  in  the  village 
of  Mairan,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  about  five  miles 
from  St  Malo.  He  was  also  a  civic  functionary — a 
Municipal — which  in  those  days  (the  days  of  The 
Terror)  was  not  without  its  importance.  The 
"  Cheval  Blanc  "  was  a  square  dirty-yellow  building, 
variegated  with  broad  black  stripes  at  unequal  dis- 
tances, and  bearing  this  inscription  running  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  brickwork  : — 

"LE  CHEVAL  BLANC.    ON  LOGE  A  PIED  ET  A  CHEVAL." 

No  other  sign  invited  weary  travellers.  There  was 
no  work  of  art,  such  as  delights  the  English  eye 
from  every  wayside  inn ;  no  White  Horse  was  sym- 
bolically represented  standing  in  a  wide  and  in- 
tensely green  field,  with  horizontal  tail  and  mane 
wildly  floating,  with  nostrils  dilated,  and  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  universe  in  extreme  astonishment.  But 
if  the  "  Cheval  Blanc  "  wanted  this  allurement,  it 
wanted  not  the  character  of  good  drink,  and  a 
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cuisine  which,  Citizen  Chapot  averred,  could  not 
easily  be  matched  in  Paris ;  as  indeed  Paris  would 
somewhat  ironically  have  admitted. 

One  afternoon  in  the  June  of  1794,  a  young  man 
was  dining  at  a  little  round  table  placed  in  the 
gallery  which  ran  round  the  exterior  of  the  Cheval 
Blanc,  at  the  first  storey.  He  was  dressed  ti  la 
Robespierre;  that  is  to  say,  he  wore  a  round  hat, 
ornamented  with  tricolor  ribbons,  a  blue  coat  with 
broad  facings,  white  waistcoat,  yellow  leather 
breeches,  and  top-boots.  He  ate  his  solitary  dinner 
with  perfect  quietness,  and  seemed  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  what  was  going  on  below.  On  each  side  of 
the  inn  door  were  tables  and  benches,  at  which  some 
peasants  and  fishermen  sat  drinking  and  smoking. 
Citizen  Chapot,  who  was  a  short  but  fleshy  per- 
sonage, occasionally  appeared  at  the  door,  and  ex- 
changed a  few  words  with  his  guests,  or  took  their 
orders. 

"  Citizen,  another  pot  of  cider,"  said  a  peasant. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  bland  host,  who  then 
called,  "  Nicotte  !  Nicotte  ! "  and  relapsed  into  dig- 
nity. But  as  no  Nicotte  appeared,  he  called  again, 
and  somewhat  angrily. 

"  You  called  ?  "  inquired  Nicotte,  making  her  ap- 
pearance, and  revealing  the  saucy  little  face  of  the 
Nicotte  whom  we  saw,  years  past,  in  the  park  of 
Chateauneuf,  plaguing  and  being  plagued  by  her 
lover  Goulard.  "  You  called  ?  "  she  repeated. 
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"  You  heard  me,  I  suppose,"  said  her  master. 

"  I'm  not  deaf.     I  heard.     What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  A  pot  of  cider." 

"  Well,  I  don't  hinder  you  from  getting  it." 

"  That  girl  will  drive  me  mad,"  exclaimed  Chapot, 
turning  to  the  guests,  who  were  laughing  heartily 
at  Nicotte's  naivete.  "  There  never  was  any  one  so 
stupid  I  "  Then  turning  to  her,  "  What  are  you  a 
servant  here  for?" 

"  For  very  small  wages,"  said  Nicotte  gravely ;  and 
off  the  guests  went  again  into  shouts  of  laughter. 

"  Oh,  you  confess  the  wages,  do  you  ?  "  he  said. 

"Why,  you  never  supposed  I  stopped  here  for 
love  of  you,  citizen?  You  never  supposed  I  left 
my  cows — my  lovely  cows ! — to  come  all  this  way, 
and  be  your  drudge,  out  of  love  for  your  fat  face  ? 
To  think  of  my  blessed  cows  ! " 

"I  wish  you  had  never  left  them,"  replied 
Chapot. 

"  I  didn't :  they  left  me  I  They  were  torn  from 
me,  as  everything  is  torn  from  every  one  in  these 
horrid  times.  My  poor  good  Seigneur  had  to  fly ; 
his  chateau  was  taken  from  him,  and  sold  to  the 
nation,  without  as  much  as  saying  i  By  your  leave.' 
And  I,  of  course,  a  poor  milkmaid,  couldn't  keep 
my  place  when  even  his  Majesty " 

"Nicotte,"  said  Chapot,  red  with  rage,  "what 
word  is  that  you  uttered — and  in  my  presence,  too ! 
The  allusion  to  Citizen  Capet,  whom  you  call  Ma- 
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jesty,  is  offensive  to  me  as  a  republican  and  a 
municipal." 

"  I  don't  care,"  replied  Nicotte,  flashing  out  at 
him.  "I  will  call  him  his  Majesty;  and  if  the 
Republic  doesn't  like  it,  why  the  Republic  may  cut 
out  my  tongue  " — here  she  stuck  her  arms  akimbo, 
and,  walking  up  to  him,  added,  "  if  it  dares  ! " 

Chapot  had  the  courage  of  a  hare,  and  was  par- 
ticularly subdued  by  the  audacity  of  Nicotte,  who 
always  spoke  out  recklessly  all  she  thought — a  very 
rare  thing  in  those  days. 

"Don't!  don't!"  he  said  soothingly,  and  with 
terror.  "  As  long  as  you  are  here,  pray  keep  your 
aristocratic  sentiments  mum ;  you  may  compromise 
me  and  ruin  yourself.  We  all  know  you  are  a  first- 
rate  girl,  but  you  do  talk  so  wildly.  .  .  .  There, 
go  and  get  the  cider ;  there's  a  good  girl." 

"  I  ain't  a  good  girl.  They  have  taken  me  from 
my  cows  !  I  shall  never  see  them  again — all  so 
fond  of  me,  so  obedient  to  my  voice  !  Never  shall 
I  take  them  out  in  the  cool  mornings,  and  bring 
them  home  in  the  quiet  evenings — and  it's  all  the 
fault  of  the  Republic.  I  hate  the  very  name  of  the 
Republic ! "  and  with  this  energetic  expression  of 
her  sentiments,  she  went  to  fetch  the  cider.  The 
guests  were  all  silent.  There  was  something  in 
her  boldness  which  made  them  feel  at  once  uncom- 
fortable and  ashamed.  She  alone  seemed  to  have  the 
privilege  of  speaking  her  mind  without  molestation. 
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Presently  another  old  acquaintance  made  his  ap- 
pearance —  Citizen  Goulard.  He  had  followed  Ni- 
cotte  to  St  Malo  ;  and  when  she  entered  the  service 
of  the  "  Cheval  Blanc,"  he  opened  his  shop  in  Mairan 
—the  shop  of  a  barber  and  dentist. 

"Citizen  Chapot,"  he  exclaimed  with  eagerness, 
"  do  you  know  what  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  I  do.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Then  you  don't  know  it?" 

"Am  I  not  the  Municipal,  and  paid  to  know 
everything  ?  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  This  morning,  as  I  was  going  over  to  St 
Malo- 

"  Saint  Malo,  citizen?"  asked  Chapot,  severely, 
bending  his  municipal  brows. 

"  Psha  !  that  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue,"  said  Gou- 
lard, drawing  himself  up,  and  preparing  to  spit 
elaborately,  as  was  his  wont.  "  There  are  no  saints 
now  —  the  Republic  has  abolished  all  saints."  Here 
he  spat  with  emphasis,  and  added,  "  Vive  la  Re- 
publique  !  " 

Nicotte,  who  had  returned  with  the  cider  in  time 
to  overhear  her  lover,  now  said  — 

"  Goulard,  you  are  never  very  wise  at  the  best  of 
times,  but  when  your  tongue  wags  about  patriotism, 
and  such  rubbish,  it  sounds  in  my  ears  just  for  all 
the  world  like  hi-haw,  hi-haw,  hi-haw  !"  With  this 
popular  imitation  of  the  voice  of  an  estimable  but 
not  highly-esteemed  beast,  she  returned  once  more 
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to  the  kitchen.  Every  one  laughed,  except  Gou- 
lard, who,  instead  of  looking  annoyed,  seemed  lost 
in  admiration. 

"  She's  a  splendid  woman,"  he  said.  "  What  wit 
she  has  ! — Well,  citizen,  to  Malo  I  went,  to  draw  the 
teeth  of  patriots ;  for  you  must  know — and  all  of 
you  attend  to  this,  it  concerns  you." 

The  drinking  was  suspended.  Every  eye  was 
fixed  on  the  little  barber,  who  threw  out  his  chest, 
and  prepared  himself  for  an  effect. 

"  Ours  is  a  glorious  Age,  citizens  —  an  Age  of 
Progress.  I  have  advanced  with  the  Age  !  I  have 
long  felt  that  reforms  were  urgent  in  the  depart- 
ment of  teeth-drawing.  Don't  laugh,  you  will  see 
I  am  serious.  If  /  am  serious,  that  is  a  guarantee 
that  my  project  is  not  to  be  slighted.  Hitherto  the 
drawing  of  teeth  has  been  an  aristocratic  luxury. 
It  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  grin  ;  when  I  say  luxury, 
I  mean  luxury.  Not  because  tooth -drawing  has 
been  in  itself  a  pleasing  operation,  at  least  to  the 
jaw  whence  the  tooth  was  extracted,  but  a  luxury 
because  of  the  expense  !  I  may  not  like  to  have  my 
leg  cut  off,  but  if  the  operation  is  necessary,  my 
means  require  that  it  should  be  cheap.  Now,  as 
we  have  crushed  the  Aristos,  I  have  determined 
on  carrying  out  democratic  principles  even  to  the 
very  teeth  of  my  fellow -citizens.  I  have  resolved 
to  bring  the  dentist's  aid  within  reach  of  the  hum- 
blest purses.  Behold  this  announcement ! " 

s.s. — rv.  ii 
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Here  he  proceeded  with  the  utmost  gravity  to 
fasten  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  shaded  the 
side-tables,  a  large  yellow  placard,  on  which  wua 
printed — 

"TEETH!    TEETH! 

PAINLESS   EXTRACTION  AT  THE  INCONCEIVABLY 
LOW  CHARGE  OF   TEN   SOUS  !  !  ! 

Citizen  GOULARD,  of  Mairan,  possesses  a  PECULIAR  PRIN- 
CIPLE OF  OPERATION,  which  UTTERLY  PREVENTS  PAIN  OF  any 

ill  consequence.  Desirous  that  ALL  THE  WORLD  should 
benefit  by  his  discovery,  Citizen  GOULARD  has  resolved  to 
charge  NO  MORE  THAN  TEN  sous  FOR  EACH  OPERATION. 
CHILDREN,  HALF-PRICE. 

Vive  la  li^publique, 

Une  et  indivisible!  " 

Goulard  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  pla- 
card, and  contemplated  it  with  folded  arms.  He 
then  spat,  and  turned  to  the  guests,  who  had  been 
nudging  each  other  and  laughing. 

"  Dirt  cheap  1 "  said  Goulard,  once  more  contem- 
plating the  placard.  "  That  is  what  I  call  tooth- 
druwing  for  the  People  —  the  democratisation  of 
science." 

"But,"  interposed  one,  "do  you  mean  to  say  it 
doesn't  hurt  at  all?" 

"  Absolutely  painless  —  in  fact,  I  may  say  it's 
pleasurable ;  I  perfected  the  art  by  practising  on 
every  cat  and  pig  I  could  lay  hands  on." 

"And  didn't  they  scream?" 
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"  Psha !  Brutes  have  no  admiration  for  skill ; 
they  made  an  awful  row." 

"  Then  they  did  feel  pain?" 

"  Pain  ?  Not  at  all ;  only  a  little  inconvenience  ! 
But  then,  you  know,  brutes  are  so  ignorant !  But 
to  an  intelligent  citizen,  the  operation  is  without 
dolor,  and  so  cheap  !  I  hope  every  patriot  will  show 
proper  anxiety  to  be  on  a  level  with  his  Age,  and 
will  desire  to  profit  by  this  discovery.  Can  I  pre- 
vail upon  the  citizens  to  make  the  trial?" 

The  citizens  seemed  but  sceptical,  and  only 
laughed  at  him.  It  was  in  vain  he  represented  to 
them  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  the  operation, 
and  in  vain  he  flirted  the  forceps  before  them  with 
engaging  grace ;  the  luxury  he  wished  to  place 
within  their  reach  had  no  temptations  for  them. 
He  argued  with  them  till  they  paid  their  score  and 
departed. 

"  And  these  are  patriots  ! "  said  Goulard,  contemp- 
tuously, looking  after  them.  "  By  the  way,  talking 
of  patriots  reminds  me  of  Malo.  I  wanted  to  cross 
over  to  Servan,  and  will  you  believe  it,  citizen,  they 
would  not  suffer  me,  because  I  had  not  my  papers 
about  me.  Known  patriot  though  I  am,  they  af- 
fi-i-trd  not  to  know  me!  I  pleaded  my  profession; 
pointed  out  how  my  visit  affected  the  interests  of 
the  community  ;  but  in  vain — they  were  inexorable. 
Shall  I  tell  YOU  why?  It  appears  that  our  Depart- 
ment has  been  lax  in  its  patriotism — 
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"  But  vigorous  in  its  municipals,"  said  Chapot, 
with  fleshy  dignity. 

"  In  spite  of  that,  several  Aristos  have  been 
plotting  here.  Citizen  Robespierre,  that  great  and 
exalted  patriot,  has  sent  a  Commissary  to  look 
sharply  into  matters.  A  hint,  citizen,  to  you." 

"How  a  hint?" 

"  To  be  vigilant." 

"As  if  I  were  not  always  vigilant.  Vigour  and 
vigilance — I  know  but  that  1 " 

"  Humph ! " 

"  You  doubt  it  ?  To  begin :  where  are  your 
papers?" 

"  Mine  ?  as  if  you  didn't  know  me  ! " 

"  I  know  nothing  but  my  duty.  The  Republic 
demands  that  every  one  shall  always  have  with  him 
his  card  of  citizenship " 

"  Why,  I  am  your  barber ! " 

"What  of  that?" 

"  And  twice  in  every  week  I  have  the  razor  in 
tempting  closeness  to  the  municipal  throat.  .  .  . 
If  I  were  not  a  good  patriot  I  might — 

"  That's  true — very  true — very  true  !  I  never 
looked  at  it  in  that  light  before.  .  .  .  Oh,  why 
were  beards  invented?" 

"  To  occupy  barbers." 

"  But  that  citizen,"  said  Chapot,  reflectively,  look- 
ing at  the  stranger  who  was  dining  in  the  gallery 
above,  "he  doesn't  shave  me.  Now,  Goulard,  watch 
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me :  you  shall  see  how  I  maintain  the  majesty  of 
the  law." 

Chapot  entered  the  house,  and  was  presently 
seen  in  the  gallery  advancing  slowly  towards  the 
stranger,  with  as  much  pomp  as  he  could  throw  into 
his  plethoric  person.  Coughing  drily,  he  began : 
"Citizen!" 

The  stranger  was  cutting  a  loaf  a  yard  long,  and, 
without  heeding  Chapot  at  all,  said,  quietly — 

"  Beach  me  the  butter." 

"  The  butter ! "  exclaimed  Chapot,  somewhat 
thrown  off  his  dignified  balance. 

The  stranger  looked  up  at  him  coldly,  and  then 
said — 

"  It's  very  bad  ;  but  such  as  it  is,  let  me  have  it." 

Chapot  was  crushed  into  sudden  servility,  and 
thinking  to  himself,  "  he  addressed  the  landlord,  not 
the  magistrate,"  handed  the  butter  at  once,  saying — 

"  It's  the  best  butter  in  the  Department." 

"  Hm ! "  replied  the  stranger. 

Chapot  then  resumed  his  magisterial  air,  and 
with  a  tone  of  interrogation  began — 

"  Citizen  traveller " 

"Is  your  coffee  drinkable?"  interrupted  the 
stranger. 

"Excellent,"  replied  the  landlord,  once  more 
descending  from  magisterial  stilts,  which  he  tried 
to  resume  immediately,  and  in  a  louder  tone  said : 
"  Citizen  traveller " 
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"  Coffee,  then,  at  once." 

"Certainly.  Nicotte  !  Nicotte  —  coffee  !"  This 
was  sliouted  in  the  landlord  voice,  and  once  more 
resolutely  working  up  his  feelings  of  authority,  he 
began  :— 

"  Citizen  traveller,  in  the  name  of  the  Kepublic, 
of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  functionary,  I 
demand " 

"  Cream,"  said  the  stranger,  quietly. 

"  Cream,  Nicotte  ! "  shouted  Chapot,  who  became 
unpleasantly  aware  of  the  ridiculous  figure  he  was 
making  ;  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  scene,  suddenly 
asked  the  stranger  for  his  papers. 

The  stranger  looked  at  him  quite  calmly  and 
coldly  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then,  without  replying, 
began  to  pick  his  teeth.  Chapot  was  furious  with 
indignation ;  and  Goulard,  whom  curiosity  had 
drawn  up  into  the  gallery,  was  beginning  to  chuckle, 
when  the  laugh  died  away  in  astonishment  as  ho 
recognised  the  features  of  the  stranger. 

"  Your  papers  ! "  thundered  Chapot. 

"Suppose  I  have  lost  them,"  quietly  answered 
the  stranger. 

"The  Republic,"  replied  Chapot,  "does  not 
recognise  such  losses.  If  you  have  lost  yours  I 
must  arrest  you.  Come,  citizen,  be  frank  with  me." 

The  stranger  took  from  his  pocket  a  purse  well 
stored  with  assignats,  which  placing  in  Chapot's 
hands,  he  said — 
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"  There  are  my  papers,  and  I  will  leave  them 
with  you  if  you  are  kind  enough  to  relieve  me  of 
them." 

"  Bribe  me  !  a  municipal ! "  exclaimed  Chapot : 
"  Citizen,  you  have  got  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear 
this  time.  Goulard,  call  the  guard." 

"Don't  stir,"  said  the  stranger;  "the  trial  is 
finished.  Citizen  Chapot,  I  am  satisfied  of  your 
patriotism  and  integrity  ;  you  are  not  to  be  bought. 
Now  I  will  show  you  my  papers." 

He  produced  them.  Chapot  returned  them  with 
an  air  of  profound  reverence,  saying — 

"  I  trust  the  Citizen  Commissary  will  testify  to 
my  vigilance  and  vigour  with  suspected  persons." 

"  Victor  Marras,  our  Commissary ! "  exclaimed 
Goulard,  surprised.  "You  remember  me,  citizen? 
Goulard,  patriot  and  barber !  " 

"  I  remember  you,"  said  Victor,  "  and  am  glad  to 
find  you  still  a  good  patriot.  But  you,  citizen 
Chapot,  although  incorruptible,  as  I  have  found, 
are  negligent,  as  I  know." 

"  I  negligent ! " 

"  You  have  suffered  the  enemies  of  the  Republic 
to  embark  under  your  very  window,  and  served  them 
with  that  drink  which,  at  the  "  Cheval  Blanc,"  is 
paid  for  as  wine." 

"  Impossible,  citizen  Commissary  !" 

"  Quite  impossible,  but  strictly  true." 

Chapot  trembled ;    the    flesh   of  his  fat    cheeks 
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dropped  with  terror.  Nicotte  appearing  with  tho 
coffee,  made  a  little  diversion  from  the  subject. 
She  almost  dropped  the  cup  from  her  hand  as  she 
recognised  Victor,  and  gave  a  little  feminine  scream 
of  surprise  and  delight.  Her  first  impulse  was  to 
hold  out  her  hand  to  him,  but,  checking  herself, 
she  exclaimed — 

"  No — you're  a  republican,  and  a  dreaded  one  ; 
you  have  earned  a  terrible  name,  which  has  separ- 
ated you  from  all  honest  people.  I'm  not  delighted 
to  see  you." 

Victor  smiled.  Chapot,  in  agony,  bade  her  hold 
her  tongue,  and  respect  the  Commissary  of  the 
Eepublic. 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  the  saucy  wench  ;  "  I'd  say 
the  same  to  Kobespierre  himself." 

"You  were  always  an  aristocrat,"  said  Vic- 
tor kindly  to  her ;  "  but  I  would  advise  you  not 
to  say  such  things  to  any  but  old  friends  like 
me." 

"A  woman — a  regular  woman,"  remarked  Cha- 
pot, in  a  tone  of  lofty  explanation. 

"I  wish  men  were  more  like  women,  then," 
retorted  Nicotte,  as  she  bounced  away,  to  the 
great  relief  of  Goulard  and  Chapot.  Victor  then 
resumed — 

"  Citizen,  I  will  overlook  past  negligence  if  the 
future  redeems  it.  Have  you  any  travellers  in  the 
house?" 
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"  None." 

"  It  is  very  probable  that  an  elderly  gentleman, 
accompanied  by  a  younger  one  and  two  ladies,  will 
alight  here  to-day  or  to-morrow.  If  their  papers 
are  in  order,  and  describe  them  as  Citizen  Foville, 
wife,  and  two  children,  travelling  towards  Nantes, 
be  extremely  polite  to  them ' 

"  I  am  known  for  my  politeness,"  interposed 
Chapot. 

"  And  keep  an  eye  on  all  their  movements  ;  above 
all,  do  not  let  them  quit  your  inn.  Arrest  them  if 
they  attempt  it." 

"  Shall  I  arrest  them  as  soon  as  they  arrive  ?" 

"  No ;  send  me  word  to  Malo,  and  don't  lose 
sight  of  them.  .  .  .  You  understand?  Citizen 
Foville — going  towards  Nantes.  You  have  intelli- 
gence enough  to  follow  my  instructions  ?  " 

"Do  I  look  like  an  idiot?"  inquired  Chapot,  with 
a  somewhat  capable  air. 

The  stranger  thought  Chapot  did  look  somewhat 
like  an  idiot;  and  as  he  was  a  very  free-spoken 
stranger,  he  said  what  he  thought. 

"  Then,"  retorted  Chapot,  "  my  looks  are  libellous. 
I  have  vast  capacity." 

"  Prove  it  by  making  no  mistake  in  this  busi- 
ness." 

Chapot  bowed,  and  withdrew  to  write  clown  tho 
name  of  Foville  as  a  precaution. 

Goulard,  left  alone  with  Victor,  was  for  ingratiat- 
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ing  liimself  with  his  now  powerful  friend,  who,  as 
he  stirred  his  coffee,  interrupted  Goulard's  harangue 
by  asking  him  if  he  remembered  Henri  de  St  Marc, 
son  of  the  Countess  de  St  Marc,  always  at  Chateau- 
neuf. 

Yes  —  Goulard  remembered  him,  but  had  not 
heard  of  him  for  a  long  while.  Thought  he  was  in 
England. 

"  He  is  in  France,"  said  Victor,  quietly. 

"  In  France  !     Dear  me  ! " 

"  Under  an  assumed  name,  of  course." 

"  Of  course,"  added  Goulard,  looking  sufficiently 
conscious  to  betray  to  the  keen  eye  of  his  ques- 
tioner that  he  knew  something. 

"  I  was  informed  by  one  on  whom  I  could  rely 
that  Henri  de  St  Marc  is  in  Brittany,  under  the 
name  of  Gomberville." — The  words  were  uttered 
slowly,  and  an  expression  of  relief  which  passed 
over  Goulard's  face  convinced  Victor  that  he  knew 
the  real  name. — "  But  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  Gomberville  is  not  the  name." 

"  Gomberville  :  well  it  doesn't  sound  likely,  does 
it?" 

"  No  one  can  be  a  better  judge  than  you,  .  .  . 
who  know  what  the  real  name  is." 

"  I  know  his  name !  Who  put  that  into  your 
head?" 

"You  did." 

«  When  ?— where  ?— how  ?  " 
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"  Here  —  just  now  —  when  I  tried  you  by 
mentioning  the  name  of  Gomberville." 

"  I  said  nothing." 

"  Your  face  spoke  for  you.  I  saw  that  yon  knew 
Gomberville  was  not  the  name ;  and  if  you  know 
what  the  name  is  not,  logic  compels  me  to  believe 
you  know  what  the  name  is" 

Goulard  looked  at  him  with  genuine  admiration, 
and  exclaimed  :  "  Well,  you  are  a  first-rate  fellow  !" 

"  Thanks  for  your  flattering  opinion,  and  now 
tell  me  the  name." 

"  Never,"  said  Goulard,  throwing  out  his  chest. 
"  It  was  a  secret  confided  to  my  honour ;  and  hon- 
our is  sacred  to  every  man." 

Goulard  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  that  the 
confidence  was  accompanied  by  a  threat  of  blowing 
out  his  brains  if  he  betrayed  it,  and  that  he,  Goul- 
ard, was  particular  in  the  preservation  of  his  brains. 

"  Don't  trifle  with  me,"  said  Victor,  sternly. 

"  You  shall  tear  out  all  my  teeth  with  my  own 
forceps  before  I  am  false  to  my  honour!" 

"  I  need  not  proceed  so  far.  I  might  send  you 
to  the  Kevolutionary  Tribunal,  and  there,  if  you 
kept  your  secret,  you  would  lose  your  head.  But 
I  am  in  haste,  and  prefer  the  speedier  plan  of  buy- 
ing you." 

"  I'm  not  for  sale  ! "  said  the  little  man,  with 
great  dignity.  "  Besides,  I  have  forgotten  the 
name." 
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"Remember  it,  and  you  shall  have  a  hundred 
francs." 

"  A  hundred  francs,  indeed ! "  indignantly  snorted 
Goulard. 

"  Two  hundred,"  said  Victor,  in  the  same  quiet 
tone. 

"  Can  you  not  understand  that  a  man's  honour 
is  worth  to  him " 

"  Three  hundred,"  said  Victor,  sipping  his  coffee. 

"Have  you  no  faith  in  integrity?" 

"  Four  hundred   ...    or  the  tribunal ! " 

Here  Goulard,  laying  aside  his  offended  dignity, 
sat  down  opposite  Victor,  and  in  an  insinuating 
tone  said,  "You  have  such  a  persuasive  manner! 
Four  hundred  francs  .  .  .  that  was  the  sum,  I 
think  ?  .  .  .  and  you  won't  betray  me  ?  You  pro- 
mise that?" 

Victor  laid  down  his  cup,  and  began  counting 
the  assignats. 

"  Citizen  Victor,  you're  a  great  man !  When  I 
consider  your  way  of  drawing  out,  I  say  to  my- 
self, What  a  dentist  that  man  would  have  made  I 
France  has  a  great  man,  the  Republic  has  an 
incomparable  agent  —  but  the  universe  has  lost 
its  supreme  dentist  I  Did  we  say  Jive  hundred 
francs?" 

"  Four  hundred." 

"Four  was  it?  Well,  then,  the  name  is let 

me  whisper  it Bernard." 
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"  Bernard — so  ! "  said  Victor,  thoughtfully. 

Goulard  chuckled  at  the  way  he  had  cheated  him 
with  this  fictitious  name.  He  held  out  his  hands  for 
the  money,  which  Victor  gathered  up  between  his 
two  forefingers  and  thumb,  and  placed  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  adding  quietly — 

"  There  is  your  money,  Goulard,  when  I  have 
satisfied  myself  of  the  truth  of  your  revelation." 

"You  doubt  my  word?" 

"  Considerably." 

"  What  proof  do  you  require  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  where  Bernard  is  to  be  found,  arid  the 
money  is  yours." 

Goulard  saw  that  his  chuckle  had  been  prema- 
ture, and  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  more  subtle 
intellect  than  he  had  imagined. 

"  I  can't  give  you  that  proof,  for  I  don't  know 
where  he  is." 

"  Then  I  shall  order  your  arrest  until  you  ascer- 
tain." 

"  Arrest  me  !  a  patriot !  an  old  friend  ! " 

The  position  was  becoming  serious.  Victor  im- 
pcrturbably  drank  his  coffee,  and  then,  leaning  back, 
looked  at  the  perplexed  barber. 

"  You  may  arrest  me  if  you  please,"  said  Goulard  ; 
"  but  although  it  will  get  me  into  trouble  by  bring- 
ing on  me  suspicion  which  I  don't  deserve,  I  can't 
make  any  revelations,  simply  because  I  have  none 
to  make.  It  was  quite  accidentally  I  discovered  the 
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name,  and  then  I  was  sworn  to  secrecy,  which,  as 
Citizen  Henri  had  been  kind  to  me  in  old  days,  was 
no  more  than  I  felt  justified  in  swearing.  But  you 
can  bear  witness  that  directly  I  knew  the  Republic 
wished  to  ascertain  his  disguise,  /  at  once  came 
forward  and  stated  all  I  knew." 

"  Are  you  more  knave  or  more  fool  ? "  Victor 
quietly  asked. 

Goulard's  interest  urged  him  to  say  fool,  but  his 
vanity  renounced  the  alternative,  so  he  chose  a  com- 
promise, and  answered — "  I  am  a  patriot." 

This  conversation  was  cut  short  by  the  arrival  of 
Sergeant  Roussel,  who  announced  that  Citizen  St 
Marc  had  been  captured  in  a  fisherman's  hut,  under 
the  name  of  Tronchet. 

Victor  here  looked  sternly  at  Goulard. 

"  Why  do  you  look  so  at  me  ?  I  said  his  name 
was  Bernard,  did  I  not  ?  " 

"  And  it  proves  to  be  Tronchet." 

"  Exactly — Bernard  Tronchet — you  only  half 
completed  your  share  of  the  business,  I  only  half 
completed  mine." 

Victor  laughed  as  he  rose  and  said,  "  It  is  knave, 
not  fool  then."  Goulard  bowed,  as  the  Commissary 
set  off  with  the  Sergeant  to  question  the  prisoner, 
who  was  in  the  guard-house  at  St  Malo. 

Goulard,  thus  left  alone,  descended  once  more  to 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  began  to  contemplate 
his  placard.  "  What  an  extremely  stupid  practice 
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is  that  of  cutting  off  heads,"  he  moralised  to  himself. 
"  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  there  are  no  dentists,  or  they  would  not  be 
BO  prodigal  with  patients.  So  many  heads  chopped 
off — every  one  containing  two-and-thirty  teeth,  and 
in  every  tooth  the  latent  possibility  of  ten  sous. 
Oh ! "  he  exclaimed,  spitting  with  energy,  "  this 
Revolution  is  an  immense  failure  !  Before  it  came, 
I  was  as  eager  as  the  hottest  of  them  for  a  reign  of 
justice ;  but  a  pretty  reign  they  have  made  of  it ! 
Where  is  the  happiness  we  were  promised?  where 
is  the  cheap  justice  and  cheap  food?  Food  is 
scarcer  than  ever,  and  public  safety  seems  to  con- 
sist in  cutting  off  people's  heads.  Absurd  !  odious  1 
As  if  the  ruin  of  dentists  could  be  the  safety  of 
France.  I  wish  I  had  never  heard  the  name  of 
the  Republic."  At  this  moment  Chapot  reappeared 
at  the  door  of  his  house,  and  Goulard,  terrified  at 
the  very  thoughts  he  had  been  indulging  in,  forth- 
with began  to  sing  with  lusty  lungs — 

Ah,  ^a  ira  !  $a  ira  !  £a  ira  ! 
Ah,  9a  ira  !  $a  ira  ! 

"  Goulard,  don't  you  hear  carriage-wheels  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  do." 

"  Perhaps  this  is  the  very  family  I  have  to  keep 

lay  t-yc  on." 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
NICOTTE   TO    THE    RES(  I 

Chapot  was  right.  The  lumbering  berline,  which 
soon  after  stopped  at  the  "  Cheval  Blanc,"  brought 
with  it  Citizen  Foville,  his  wife,  son,  and  daughter. 
Respectability,  Chapot  declared,  was  written  on 
every  line  of  their  countenances,  and  he  should  no 
more  have  suspected  them  of  being  enemies  to  order 
than  the  Commissary  himself.  But  as  his  vigilance 
had  been  put  on  the  alert,  and  as  these  were  the 
very  people  on  whom  he  wras  ordered  to  keep  an  eye, 
he  first  saw  them  installed  in  their  apartment,  and 
then  despatched  a  messenger  to  St  Malo. 

Goulard  was  about  to  depart,  when  Nicotte  beck- 
oned to  him  from  the  gallery  to  come  up  to  her  at 
once.  She  put  her  finger  mysteriously  on  her  lip 
to  intimate  silence  ;  and  when  he  joined  her  in  the 
gallery  she  led  him  to  the  farthest  end,  and  putting 
her  rosy  lips  close  to  his  ear,  whispered — 

"It's  them!" 

"Who?" 

"  Hush  I  The  Count,  Countess,  Mademoiselle, 
and  the  Chevalier." 

"  Whew  ! "  whistled  Goulard,  ominously. 

"  I  only  brought  you  up  here  to  caution  you.  If 
you  see  them,  you  won't  start  now.  I  was  afraid 
lest  you  might  betray  them  by  your  surprise." 
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Goulard  looked  at  Nicotte,  and  then  placing  his 
lips  a  little  closer  to  her  ear  than  she  had  placed 
hers  to  his,  whispered,  "  They  are  betrayed  already. 
Victor  warned  Chapot  of  their  arrival,  and  ordered 
him  to  keep  them  prisoners." 

Nicotte,  with  terror-stricken  looks,  interrogated 
his  face  ;  and  then  seeing  that  he  spoke  truth,  burst 
into  tears.  He  tried  to  comfort  her,  and  kissed  her 
frequently,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  if  that  did  not 
comfort  her  greatly,  it  was  pleasant  to  him.  She 
wrung  her  hands  piteously.  Suddenly  her  tears 
ceased,  she  stood  erect,  and  said — 

"  Goulard,  you  love  me,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  To  death." 

"  You  are  a  man,  are  you  not  ?  " 

Goulard,  for  sole  answer,  threw  out  his  chest, 
and  looked  (as  he  thought)  imposing. 

"  Have  you  the  courage  of  a  man  ?  "  she  asked. 

As  this  question  pointed  unequivocally  to  some 
unpleasant  proposition,  he  answered  it  guardedly 
with — 

"That  depends  on  the  kind  of  courage  and  the 
kind  of  man  you  mean." 

"  You  can  face  the  prospect  of  death  ? "  she 
•aid. 

"  Decidedly  not." 

She  stamped  her  little  impatient  foot,  and 
added — 

"  I  only  mean  the  risk,  not  the  certainty." 
-iv.  i 
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"  Yes,  but  you  must  feel  that  it  is  a  very  unpleas- 
ant risk  at  the  best." 

"  You're  not  a  coward  ?     Say  you're  not ! " 

"  I'll  say  it  with  pleasure." 

"  You  can  die  but  once,  you  know,"  she  said, 
coaxingly. 

"Exactly — it's  that  which  makes  it  so  very  dis- 
agreeable. If  I  had  as  many  lives  as  a  cat,  I  should 
be  as  brave  as  a  lion  ;  but  having  only  one,  you 
see  I  am  forced  to  be  particular  about  it." 

She  saw  there  was  no  chance  of  arguing  him  into 
the  requisite  courage,  so  changed  her  attack. 

"  At  times,"  she  said,  "  I  have  really  felt  my 
heart  incline  towards  you." 

"You  have!"  he  exclaimed,  in  delight. 

"  I  have  said  to  myself,  little  Gouly  is  a 
coward — 

"No,  not  a  coward,  only  prudent — free  from 
rashness." 

"  Little  Gouly  is  a  coward,  but  there  is  good 
in  him." 

"  Great  good — packed  small ! " 

"  Gouly  is  a  glutton,  a  chatterbox,  and  a  cox- 
comb ;  but  his  heart,  I  believe,  is  in  the  right 
place." 

"In  your  keeping,  Nicotte." 

"And,  with  all  his  faults.  I  think  lie  would  make 
a  woman  happy." 

"  Fabulously  happy !     If  there  is  one   situation 
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I'm-  which  Goulard  is  more  peculiarly  fitted  than 
another,  it  is  that  of  fond  husband  and  father: 
only  try  him  !" 

"  If  you  will  do  as  I  bid  you,  ana  assist  the  Count 
to  escape,  I'll  risk  the  trial." 

"  You  will  ?  But  can't  you  select  some  less 
dangerous  task :  consider,  if  we  are  found  out,  my 
head  will  pay  for  it." 

"  It  will  be  your  bungling  if  you  are  found  out. 
Stay,  in  case  your  cowardice  should  spoil  all,  I 
have  another  plan." 

"  By  all  means  let  us  have  the  other  plan." 

"You  are  cunning  enough.  Yes,  that  will  be 
the  best !  Chapot  has  in  his  coat-pocket  the  key 
of  the  room  in  which  his  prisoners  are  unsuspect- 
ingly locked  in.  Get  that  key  for  me  without  his 
knowing  it,  and  I'll  marry  you." 

"  I'll  do  it !" 

"  But  you  must  be  quick ;  the  messenger  is 
already  gone.  If  he  comes  back  before  you  have 
given  me  the  key,  and  before  they  are  fairly  out 
of  the  house,  it  is  no  longer  a  bargain  between  us." 

Goulard,  with  fluttering  pulse,  went  down  and 
found  Chapot  seated  in  the  coffee-room  reading  a 
newspaper,  or  rather  holding  a  newspaper,  watching 
the  travellers'  berlin,  which  stood  without  horses, 
in  the  courtyard.  Although  he  had  locked  the  door 
of  the  ante-room  which  led  to  the  suite  of  ajmrt- 
ments  in  which  the  Count  was  reposing  with  his 
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family,  lie  thought  it  best  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out on  the  berlin,  because,  without  their  carriage, 
if  they  did  escape,  they  could  not  get  far.  He  told 
Goulard  this  with  a  capable  air,  as  if  reflecting  on 
the  extreme  improbability  of  any  one  getting  the 
better  of  him.  Nicotte  joined  them  presently,  to 
keep  her  lover's  courage  up.  Poor  Goulard  cud- 
gelled his  brains  how  to  get  at  the  key,  but  no 
plausible  plan  suggested  itself.  At  last  the  con- 
versation happening  to  turn  upon  the  new  method 
of  teeth-drawing,  he  said — 

"  Now  you,  citizen  Chapot,  you  have  a  bad  tooth 
which  often  worries  you.  Why  not  have  it  out  ?  " 

"  It  doesn't  worry  me  much." 

"  But  that  little  is  dangerous.  Look  here  !  you 
will  laugh  at  what  I  am  going  to  say,  but  I  shall 
say  it  nevertheless,  for  it  is  true  :  I'm  not  to  be 
daunted  by  the  cry  of  nothing  like  leather.  You 
are  in  an  important  position.  Your  whole  intellect 
is  required  sometimes  for  the  delicate  tasks  you 
have  to  go  through  with.  Is  it  not  so?" 

Chapot  looked  profound,  and  nodded  assent. 

"  Very  well ;  now  I  ask,  how  can  any  man  devote 
the  whole  of  his  energies  while  he  is  worried  by 
toothache?  Robespierre  himself  would  feel  his 
energy  going  from  him  if  his  teeth  were  aching ! 
You,  citizen,  have  already  incurred  the  reproach 
of  laxity — a  reproach  which  never  could  have  fallm 
on  you  had  your  intellect  been  free." 
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"  Well,  perhaps  not ;  who  knows  ?  For,  as  you 
say,  naturally  I  am  acute." 

"  As  a  needle  !  Take  my  advice  ;  let  me  remove 
that  tooth." 

"  Oho  !  I  see  what  you're  driving  at  I  " 

"  Only  ten  sous  ! " 

"  I  dare  say,  indeed  ! " 

"  And  absolutely  without  pain." 

"  Ah  !  but  I  don't  believe  that." 

"You  don't?     Try!" 

"No,  not  me!" 

"  Goulard  is  quite  right,"  said  Nicotte,  gravely. 
"  Of  all  the  people  I  have  seen  him  draw  from, 
not  one  has  suffered  any  pain." 

"Really  though?" 

"  Not  one ! "  said  Nicotte  energetically,  for  she 
saw  the  chance  Goulard  was  preparing.  "If  I 
had  the  least  the  matter  with  one  of  mine,  I'd 
say  to  him  :  *  Here,  Gouly,  out  with  it ; '  that  I 
would !" 

"  Look  here,"  said  Goulard  ;  "  just  let  me  try — 
only  a  trial,  recollect ;  and  the  moment  you  feel 
any  pain  (if  that  moment  arrives,  which  it  won't), 
call  out,  and  I'll  stop.  Nothing  can  be  fairer.  If 
you  feel  any  pain,  I  stop;  but  if  your  tooth  is  out 
before  you  know  it,  then  you  pay  me  ten  sous." 

Chapot  hesitated.  But  both  Nicotte  and  Goulard 
so  overwhelmed  him  with  arguments  and  expostula- 
tions, that  at  last  ho  sat  down  half  consenting  and 
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reiterating,  "Mind,  you're  not  to  go  on  if  I  say 
stop.  I  won't  pay  a  sou  if  you  do." 

"  Never  fear  !  My  reputation  is  worth  more  to 
me  than  a  paltry  ten  sous.  Allow  me — hold  back 
your  head ! " 

"  But  where's  your  instrument?  "  said  Chapot. 

"You'll  neither  see  no.  feel — only  be  quiet. 
Miml,  if  you  wriggle  about,  and  hurt  yourself,  it 
won't  be  my  fault.  There — does  that  hurt  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Of  course  not."     Does  that  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Very  well ;  half  the  business  is  over  already. 
Shall  I  go  on?" 

Chapot  gurgled  assent.  Nicotte  held  his  head 
up  with  one  hand,  the  other  being  ready  to  plunge 
into  his  pocket  at  the  right  moment. 

"  Now  you  shall  recognise  the  beauty  of  my 
invention.  Gently — in  this  gentle  way  I  proceed, 
ami  then  one " 

Here  ho  caught  the  molar  with  a  dreadful  grip, 
and  began  to  tug.  Chapot,  feeling  his  jaw  wrenched, 
began  to  howl  like  a  wounded  bull ;  but  Goulard 
continued  tugging  in  spite  of  the  cries  of  "  murder ! " 
till  ho  held  up  the  tooth  in  triumph,  exclaiming — 
"  There  !  What  a  beauty  I  and  so  without  pain  ! " 
Chapot,  almost  mad  with  rage,  vociferated  as  well 
as  his  bleeding  mouth  would  permit  him,  cursing 
(;<ml;ml  l.y  all  tho  curses  he  could  inventor  recol- 
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tnd  threatening  unheard-of  penalties.  Every 
one  in  the  house  rushed  into  the  room  to  see  what 
•ho  matter.  Goulard  perorated,  holding  the 
tooth  aloft.  He  maintained  that  never  had  a  more 
dangerous  operation  been  performed  with  so  much 
skill,  and  with  absolutely  no  pain. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  no  pain  ? "  shouted 
Chapot,  raising  his  head  from  the  basin  which  a 
servant  had  fetched. 

••  Xo  pain  worth  mentioning,"  retorted  the  barber. 

"  Why  didn't  you  stop  when  I  called  out  *  stop '  ?" 
asked  the  irate  patient. 

"  You  didn't  say  *  stop  '—you  yelled  '  murder  !'  " 

"  You  shall  pay  for  this  ! " 

"You're  an  ungrateful  wretch,"  said  Goulard 
indignantly,  "  and  I  shall  not  remain  to  be  insulted 
by  the  man  whom  I  have  benefited.  It  is  the  last 
tooth  I  remove  from  your  jaws."  So  saying,  he 
contemptuously  flung  the  tooth  upon  the  floor,  and 
departed  with  haughty  bearing — glad  to  get  away 
before  more  came  of  his  operation  ;  for  he  had  seen 
Nicotte  disappear,  and  had  no  doubt  that  the  key 
was  in  her  possession,  although  he  had  not  per- 
!  her  taking  it.  The  little  woman  had  plunged 
her  hand  boldly  into  Chapot's  pocket  as  soon  as 
he  began  to  bawl,  certain  he  would  feel  nothing 
then  ;  and  when  the  room  filled,  she  slipped  out, 
rushed  up-stairs  to  the  Count  and  his  family,  and 
rapidly  told  thorn  they  wore  discovered,  and  that 
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their  chance  of  escape  would  only  be  a  moment. 
They  slipped  down  at  once,  no  one  hearing  them 
in  the  general  tumult ;  and  being  led  out  the  back 
way,  gained  the  sands,  and  hurried  to  a  fisherman's 
hut,  to  which  she  directed  them,  where  they  might 
lie  perdu  until  a  boat  could  be  procured,  or  some 
other  means  of  escape  be  arranged.  The  hut  was 
so  near  the  inn  that  no  one  would  suspect  them 
of  hiding  there;  at  any  rate  it  would  give  tin -in 
shelter  for  a  night ;  and  now  moments  were  precious. 

Nicotte  had  returned,  and  mingled  with  the 
others  before  the  hubbub  had  subsided,  though  not 
till  after  Goulard  had  departed.  No  one  noticed 
her  absence.  She  made  herself  very  officious,  how- 
ever, in  giving  Chapot  water,  and  quietly  slipped 
the  key  again  into  his  pocket  unperceived. 

Chapot  was  not  to  be  appeased.  He  vowed 
terrible  vengeance  on  the  infamous  barber,  and 
bitterly  upbraided  Nicotte  for  her  share  in  the 
matter.  When  Sergeant  Koussel  appeared,  followed 
by  a  dozen  soldiers  to  carry  back  Citizen  Foville 
and  family  to  St  Malo,  Chapot  commenced  a  long 
narrative  of  his  recent  ill  treatment,  which  the 
sergeant  cut  short  by  an  oath,  and  demanded  the 
prisoner. 

Chapot  sullenly  led  the  way ;  the  soldiers  re- 
mained below,  the  sergeant  acompanying  Chapot. 
When  they  reached  the  ante-room,  Chapot  put  the 
key  into  the  lock,  and  was  surprised  to  find  it 
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would  not  turn.  A  horrible  misgiving  came  over 
him,  so  that  for  a  moment  he  forgot  his  dental 
wrongs  to  think  only  of  his  prisoners ;  at  last  he 
discovered  that  the  door  was  unlocked  ! 

"How  is  this!"  he  exclaimed;  "I  locked  the 
door  myself — the  key  has  never  left  my  pocket,  yet 
I  find  the  door  unlocked  ! " 

"Is  there  a  duplicate  key?"  asked  the  sergeant. 

"No." 

They  went  hastily  into  the  apartments  —  the 
empty  rooms  filled  Chapot  with  terror,  and  the 
sergeant  with  rage. 

"  What  is  this,  Citizen  Chapot — where  are  your 
prisoners  ?  " 

"They  were  here  a  few  minutes  ago.  They 
have  escaped ;  but  how  ?  and  when  ?  Ah !  my 
tooth ! "  Another  oath,  disrespectful  to  the  tooth, 
escaped  from  the  impatient  sergeant,  who  hurried 
down  to  his  men,  questioned  every  one  in  the  house, 
but  could  get  no  clue,  no  one  having  seen  the 
prisoners  since  they  were  shut  up  in  their  rooms. 
He  then  divided  his  men  into  three  parties,  and 
they  all  set  off,  accompanied  by  the  inn  servants,  to 
track  the  fugitives,  certain  that  they  could  not  have 
gone  far. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

II«)\V    VICTOR   CAME   TO    BE   A    COMMISSARY. 

Swammerdam,  the  great  naturalist,  astonished  the 
world  by  showing  that  even  in  the  chrysalis  the 
butterfly  was  discernible  ;  he  disengaged  the  an- 
tennae, wings,  and  legs  which  had  been  folded  up 
in  the  chrysalis,  hidden  from  sight,  and  proved  that 
the  transformation  which  astounded  men  was  no 
transformation  at  all,  but  a  development. 

Many  a  human  transformation  which  excites  the 
surprise  of  onlookers  can  be  traced  with  equal 
certainty.  The  grown  man  amazes  us  by  his 
seeming  difference  from  the  growing  youth,  the 
cold  calculating  man  of  business  being  so  unlike  the 
hot  and  reckless  youth  whose  ambition  made  every 
one  uneasy ;  the  idle  maundering  boy,  a  dunce  and 
ji  truant,  becomes  a  man  of  passionate  genius, 
killing  himself  by  overwork;  and  we  marvel  at  the 
change,  because  we  had  not  the  power  of  moral 
anatomy  to  detect  in  the  chrysalis  state  all  the 
indications  of  the  perfect  insect.  Sometimes, 
however,  we  do  detect  these  indications,  and 
shaking  our  wise  heads  in  after -times — remark 
how  "we  had  always  said — et  cetera,  et  cetera." 

Our  heads  wag  in  that  way  over  Victor  Marras, 
now  we  see  him  a  ft  or  a  lapse  of  six  years,  brief 
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in<  L  M'd  according  to  the  calendar,  but  long  in  events 
ami  development.  Even  as  a  raw  ambitious  youth, 
full  of  magnificent  dreams  and  chimerical  aspira- 
tions, sincere  in  thoughts  which  were  insincere,  we 
dr tee-ted  the  significant  indications  of  a  character 
at  once  intensely  personal  and  imperfectly  honest. 
Victor  had  talents,  and  in  many  respects  integrity. 
He  was  not  a  conscious  sham,  for  he  believed  what 
he  said.  But  he  was  excessively  vain,  and  not 
excessively  conscientious.  We  saw  him  willing  to 
accept  of  the  assistance  of  men  whom  he  knew  to 
be  murderers ;  and  however  he  might  sophisticate 
witli  himself,  that  really  was  the  fact  when  he  bore 
to  Paris  the  letter  to  Camille  Desmoulins.  It  is 
true  he  proposed  to  devote  himself  to  finding  out 
the  Marquis  de  Fontaines,  and  of  warning  him 
against  Lestang ;  but  this  use  of  the  knowledge  he 
had  ascertained  did  not  alter  the  fact  that  he  was 
to  profit  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  Gandons. 

He  came  to  Paris,  was  flattered  by  his  reception 
from  Camille,  and  had  little  doubt  that  he  was  to 
play  a  conspicuous  part  in  events.  Like  many 
other  young  men  who  quit  their  village  for  a 
metropolis,  he  imagined  he  could  carry  everything 
l»"fmv  him.  The  future  is  so  plastic  in  the  hands 
of  Imagination,  and  so  granitic  in.  the  hands  of 
1  workers !  As  Schiller  finely  says — 

Leicht  bei  einander  wohnen  die  Gedanken. 
Doch  liart  im  Raume  stossen  sich  die  Sachen. 
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It  seems  so  easy  to  be  great  when  we  have  only 
possibilities  to  deal  with.  In  these  forecastings  of 
our  life,  men  become  at  once  receptive  of  our  ideas, 
and  willing  instruments  of  our  schemes;  they 
recognise  our  worth ;  they  lay  aside  their  own 
pretensions.  We  make  a  name  at  once  by  a  book, 
a  picture,  a  statue,  a  speech.  We  appear,  and  are 
famous  in  a  day.  What  is  to  oppose  our  success  ? 

Alas !  experience  has  quite  another  tale  to  tell. 
It  finds  reputations  not  so  easy.  Rarely  indeed 
does  a  single  bound  carry  a  man  to  the  summit ; 
but  much  patient  toil,  and  great  power  of  sinew, 
are  requisite  to  lead  him  to  the  height  of  even 
secondary  eminences.  The  laurel  generally  crowns 
a  head  grown  grey  with  toil.  A  rise  into  eminence 
is  slow,  for  the  path  is  obstructed  by  potent  rivals. 
Our  books,  if  good,  are  jostled  by  books  that  are 
better ;  our  speeches,  with  which  we  meant  to  elec- 
trify the  audience,  are  answered  by  speeches  which, 
if  not  better,  are  better  received.  The  success 
of  to-day  must  be  followed  by  a  success  to-morrow, 
or  it  will  be  forgotten  in  the  success  of  a  rival. 

If  this  is  the  case  when  the  aspirant  is  really  one 
capable  of  creating  a  name  for  himself,  how  little 
chance  is  there  of  mediocrity  making  itself  con- 
spicuous !  Poor  Victor  soon  found  himself  nobody. 
He  attended  the  clubs,  but  no  one  listened  to  him 
with  any  deference.  His  violence  was  no  recom- 
mendation to  violent  orators;  his  ideas  were  the 
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commonplaces  of  his  party ;  his  experience  was 
null ;  his  historical  knowledge  less  than  that  of 
many  speakers.  He  tried  to  write,  but  his  verbose 
ambitious  style  attracted  no  attention.  He  could 
not  raise  his  head  above  the  mob.  He  was  known 
to  be  a  "patriot;"  but  patriots  were  cheap  as 
blackberries.  Disgusted  with  his  want  of  success 
at  the  Cordeliers,  to  which  Camille  Desmoulins  had 
introduced  him,  and  cheating  himself  with  the  idea 
that  audiences,  accustomed  to  the  brawling  of 
Danton,  could  not  appreciate  his  higher  style,  he 
joined  the  Jacobins,  to  which  Robespierre  gave  him 
a  card  of  admission.  The  first  evening  he  went 
there  a  flush  of  pleasure  lighted  his  cheek  as  he 
approached  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Jacobins  in 
the  Rue  St  Honore,  where  the  club  held  its  sittings. 
At  the  door  his  card  was  examined  by  Lai's,  the 
singer,  and  a  handsome  young  man,  the  son  of 
Egalite  Orleans — afterwards  Louis  Philippe,  King 
of  the  French.  Inside  the  assembly  was  not  only 
numerous,  but  in  many  respects  distinguished. 
La  Harpe,  Chenier,  Andrieux,  David,  Vernet,  and 
the  young  Talma,  were  present.  Robespierre,  then 
a  rapidly  rising  man,  was  in  the  Tribune.  Victor 
said  to  himself  that  this  was  the  assembly  which 
would  appreciate  him ;  and  he  was  right  —  the 
assembly  did  appreciate  him,  as  a  cleverish  young 
man,  with  good  patriotic  principles  ! 

He  had  not  been  long  in  Paris  before  it  must  have 
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becomo  tolerably  evident,  even  to  liis  vanity,  Iliat 
reputation  was  not  to  be  taken  by  assault.  He 
resolved  on  a  siege.  Attending  the  club  every  day 
with  a  punctuality  few  equalled,  he  gradually  be- 
came initiated  into  public  speaking,  and  known  to 
all  the  frequenters  of  the  place.  By  practice  he 
acquired  facility  in  speaking,  which  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  fluency.  He  learned  to  "  think 
on  his  legs,"  and  to  arrange  his  matter  with  effect. 
He  also  moderated  his  opinions  to  suit  the  temper 
of  his  audience.  Coming  to  Paris  with  Republican 
ideas,  he  was  surprised  to  find  almost  all  the 
thinking  men,  even  of  the  revolutionary  party, 
opposed  to  a  Republic.  Even  Robespierre  vehe- 
mently protested  against  the  idea  of  a  Republic, 
and  openly  declared  that  he  would  hold  no  alliance 
with  men  who  conspired  against  the  monarchy. 
Victor  suddenly  veered  round  to  the  monarchical 
opinion ;  and  he  was  not  long  before  he  found 
arguments  to  justify  it.  One  phrase  he  uttered  at 
the  Jacobins  produced  immense  applause,  and  was 
much  quoted  out  of  doors :  "  A  small  state,"  said 
he,  "  may  exist  as  a  republic,  because  a  small  state 
is  only  a  large  family  ;  but  a  great  Empire  is  not  a 
family,  it  is  a  Nation ;  and  if  once  it  adopt  tho 
Republican  form,  it  will  inevitably  fall  under  tho 
yoke  of  an  usurper." 

With  this  speech  he  may  have  been  said  to  have 
"  drawn  his  first  blood  :  more  such,  and  he 
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would  become  famous.  Unhappily  it  is  not  so  easy 
In  r < peat  success  as  to  achieve  it:  accident  may 
help  a  man  once ;  only  power  can  repeat  what  it 
has  done  before.  Victor's  subsequent  "  effects " 
were  failures,  or  but  trifling  successes.  He  still 
remained  a  cleverish  young  patriot,  upon  whom 
Kobespierre  looked  favourably.  His  great  ambi- 
tion, however,  gave  him  patience.  His  two  most 
intimate  associates  gave  him,  unconsciously,  an 
education.  They  were  police  agents,  versed  in  all 
the  cunning  and  audacity  of  their  class,  and  natural- 
ly fond  of  recounting  the  details  of  their  various 
exploits,  to  which  Victor  listened  with  something 
more  than  the  dramatic  interest  usually  excited  by 
such  narratives ;  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  mind, 
inclining  him  to  schemes  and  subtle  combinations, 
made  these  details  thrillingly  attractive.  To  be  a 
police-agent  was  not  indeed  the  position  which  his 
amour  propre  would  have  accepted  ;  but  to  manage 
secret  matters  on  a  large  scale  would  have  been  his 
delight. 

I  have  indicated  enough  of  Victor's  position  and 
character  to  render  intelligible  the  events  now  to 
follow.  Early  in  his  Paris  residence  he  had  met 
with  a  Lestang,  who  was,  however,  so  very  unlike 
the  person  he  expected  to  find  bearing  the  name, 
that  he  could  not  believe  him  to  be  the  future 
assassin  of  the  Marquis  do  Fontaines.  A  grave, 
simple  man,  iive-  and  -forty  years  of  age,  broad 
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browed  and  broad  chested,  with  calm  grey  eyes,  and 
very  sweet  mouth,  Lestang  was  the  last  man  one 
would  have  suspected  of  any  deed  of  violence.  He 
was  a  lawyer,  and  greatly  trusted  by  the  aristocracy, 
although  a  tried  patriot.  To  solve  his  doubts, 
Victor  one  day  asked  him  if  he  knew  any  one  in 
Tours.  He  replied,  Several  The  Gandons  ?  Yes, 
he  knew  them  slightly :  very  worthy  honest  men. 
This  was  no  solution  at  all ;  and  the  perfectly  culm 
matter-of-fact  way  in  which  it  was  said,  rendered  it 
still  more  insignificant.  However,  as  Victor  heard 
that  the  Marquis  de  Fontaines  was  at  Vienna,  it 
seemed  quite  clear  that  if  this  Lestang  was  the  man 
named  by  the  Gandons,  he  was  quietly  biding  his 
time.  The  only  step  he  took,  therefore,  was  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Lestang,  and  thus,  if 
possible,  keep  a  watch  on  him.  One  evening  as 
they  were  sitting  alone  together,  Victor  brought 
the  conversation  round  to  vengeance,  and  expressed 
himself  very  energetically  thereon.  He  was  not  a 
little  puzzled  to  hear  Lestang  say — 

"  You  are  young  and  vehement ;  when  you  get 
older,  you  will  learn  that  it  is  better  to  forgive — I 
do  not  say  to  forget — the  wrongs  you  may  have 
suffered,  than  to  avenge  them.  Vengeance  wipes 
out  no  sorrow.  If  a  man  breaks  my  leg,  I  cannot 
mend  it  by  breaking  his." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  if  a  man  wilfully 
wronged  yon.  you  would  sit  quiet?" 
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"  I  would  not  neglect  every  means  of  preventing 
the  recurrence  of  the  injury ;  but  that  is  all  a  wise 
man  will  do." 

"  You  amaze  me  ! "  exclaimed  Victor ;  and  truly, 
for  this  sentiment  was  so  opposite  to  the  indication 
of  Lestang's  character  overheard  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  two  Gandons,  and  yet  seemed  so  real 
a  sentiment,  and  one  so  needless  to  be  assumed, 
that  he  began  to  think  he  must  have  confounded 
the  name  of  Lestang  with  some  other.  Some 
days  afterwards  he  asked  Lestang  if,  among  the 
many  aristocrats  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
the  Marquis  de  Fontaines  was  one. 

"  Yes,  I  know  him  slightly,"  Lestang  replied,  with 
a  voice  of  perfect  unconcern  ;  "he  comes  here  to 
ask  advice  from  time  to  time." 

"Is  he  in  Paris,  then?" 

"  Yes ;  he  came  back  a  month  ago.  Do  you 
want  anything  from  him?" 

"  No.     A  friend  of  mine  does." 

So  then  Lestang  was  acquainted  with  the  Marquis ! 
All  was  now  clear ;  that  calm  manner  and  those 
Christian  sentiments  were  hypocritical.  Victor 
resolved  to  warn  the  Marquis ;  but  as  this  was  by 
no  means  easy,  he  had  long  debates  with  himself 
about  the  means.  A  mere  warning  would  not 
suffice,  and  would  be  interpreted  as  an  act  of  private 
malice  against  Lestang;  but  to  get  proof  of  an 
int,->ittnn  was  necessarily  difficult.  In  this  juncture 
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lie  communicated  his  doubts,  and  revealed  the 
whole  history  of  the  cottage  to  his  friend  Chabon, 
the  police  agent,  who  told  him  that  he  had  certain 
knowledge  of  something  relating  to  this  Marquis, 
which  they  might  turn  to  good  account.  The 
Marquis  was  known  to  have  had,  for  the  last  three 
days,  a  silken  bag  hanging  round  his  neck  and 
under  his  shirt,  containing  most  probably  a  letter. 
This  never  left  him ;  and,  from  the  jealousy  with 
which  it  was  guarded,  was  evidently  of  great 
importance.  With  this  fact  Chabon  connected 
another,  namely,  that  the  day  before  this  silken 
bag  was  noticed  by  his  valet,  the  Marquis  had  been 
honoured  with  a  private  interview  at  the  Tuileries. 
Further,  it  was  known  that  preparations  were  being 
made  for  his  departure. 

"  Now,"  added  Chabon,  "  we  must  get  that  letter. 
It  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us." 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  but  how  to  get  it  ?  " 

"Nothing  can  be  simpler.  I  will  write  to  the 
Marquis,  requesting  an  interview ;  tell  him  it  is 
touching  the  treasure  he  has  recently  worn,  and  he 
will  not  refuse  to  see  me.  Once  in  his  presence,  it 
is  my  fault  if  I  do  not  bear  away  the  letter." 

The  next  day  Chabon  was  seated  with  the  young 
Marquis  in  a  small  salon,  luxuriously  furnished. 
After  being  assured  that  they  were  perfectly  free 
from  interruption,  and  out  of  hearing,  Chabon 
began — 
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"  I  have  called,  M.  le  Marquis,  to  save  you  from 
a  danger  which  menaces  you  in  a  quarter — 

"Never  mind  my  danger,"  said  the  Marquis, 
impatiently  ;  "  I  am  always  in  that.  Tell  me  what 
you  refer  to  in  your  note." 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  what  hangs  from  your  neck  ; 
something  which  you  would  almost  sooner  part  with 
life  than  lose  ;  but  I  must  tell  you  that  others  know 
it — that  it  is  not  safe  in  your  possession." 

"Who  knows  of  it?" 

"  M.  le  Marquis  will  excuse  my  keeping  strictly 
to  the  facts  necessary  for  his  knowledge,  and  not 
mentioning  names.  Well,  then,  I  have  to  warn 
you  that  the  fact  is  known,  and  I  have  also  to  warn 
you  that  your  life  is  in  immediate  danger,  and  from 
a  quarter  whence  you  would  never  expect  it.  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  your  murder  is  resolved  on." 

The  Marquis  shuddered  slightly,  but  then  smiled 
haughtily,  as  he  said,  "  And  by  whom  ?  " 

"  Before  I  tell  you,  I  would  fain  make  an 
arrangement  with  you.  Now  you  know  that  the 
letter  is  not  secure  in  your  possession,  you  natu- 
rally will  seek  another  deposit — another  messenger  • 
and  if  it  is  to  pass  into  other  hands,  if  any  one  else 
is  to  be  honoured  by  being  the  fortunate  bearer,  you 
will  not  perhaps  object  to  my  being  that  fortunate 
person,  if  I  can  prove  to  you  that  I  save  your  life. 
I  know  that  I  ask  a  great  deal,  but  I  ask  it  as 
payment  for  your  life ;  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
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I  really  have  saved  it,  you  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  make  the  transfer.  Your  word  of  honour  will 
suffice." 

"  You  must  be  much  more  explicit,  sir,  before  I 
can  even  entertain  the  proposition." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  replied  Chabon,  who  then 
circumstantially  related  Victor's  conversation  with 
Gandon,  the  incidents  which  followed  (not,  how- 
ever, naming  Lestang),  and  Victor's  fruitless  en- 
deavours to  find  the  Marquis  to  warn  him  of  the 
danger.  "  I  have  aided  him  to  find  you,"  he  con- 
cluded ;  "  we  know  your  intended  assassin,  and  he 
is  a  person  you  would  so  little  suspect  that  I  my- 
self, in  spite  of  what  I  knew,  was  long  in  bringing 
myself  to  believe  it." 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  me  who  he  is  at  once  ?  " 

"A  few  days  ago  I  should  have  done  so,  and 
scorned  to  put  a  price  upon  my  information,  and  so 
would  my  friend ;  but  it  now  happens  that  you  can 
oblige  me  very  much,  and  I  offer  to  save  your  life 
in  return.  Let  me  be  the  bearer  of  that  letter,  M. 
le  Marquis,  and  all  the  dangers  or  honours  which 
it  may  bring  be  mine.  You  can  announce  the  reason 
to  a  certain  person,  who  will  understand  that  your 
giving  up  the  dangerous  honour  was  a  motive  of 
prudence,  and  one  which  secured  the  safety  of  the 
letter,  now  in  imminent  danger." 

"My  dear  M.  Chabon,  you  seem  to  forget  one 
essential  point.  This  letter  is  confided  to  my 
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honour ;  and  a  gentleman  never  hesitates  between 
his  life  and  his  honour." 

"I  have  considered  that.  Your  honour  will  be 
intact.  For  observe — the  main  thing  you  have  to 
care  for  is,  that  the  letter  reaches  its  destination. 
Is  it  not  so?" 

"Clearly." 

"  In  your  hands  it  will  never  reach  it." 

11  We  shall  see." 

"  My  dear  Marquis,  I  state  what  I  know,  not  what 
I  suppose.  If  you  escape  the  knife  of  the  assassin, 
you  will  not  escape  the  police,  who  are  to  arrest 
you  on  the  road.  They  know  you  have  the  letter ; 
they  will  seize  it  on  your  person." 

The  Marquis  remained  thoughtful,  as  Chabon, 
seeing  his  advantage  in  the  story  he  had  just  im- 
provised, continued — 

"  Thus,  in  any  case,  you  will  not  be  the  deliverer 
of  the  letter.  It  now  remains  for  you  to  decide 
whether,  as  you  must  change  your  plan,  and  must 
confide  the  letter  to  another,  you  will  not  select  me, 
in  return  for  the  information  I  can  give  you.  Look 
here  !  Continue  your  route  as  if  nothing  had  been 
said  to  you.  Somewhere — I  know  not  where — you 
will  be  arrested.  Be  loud  in  protestations,  but 
submit.  You  will  be  examined ;  no  letter  will  bo 
found  on  you ;  for  I  shall  already  have  been  nearly 
at  the  journey's  end  with  it  in  my  safe  unsuspected 
keeping.  The  news  of  your  arrest  will  reach  the 
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ears  of  a  certain  person,  who  will  be  very  uneasy, 
and  extremely  gratified  on  learning  that  nothing 
has  been  found  on  your  person.  You  will  return, 
and  be  complimented  for  the  dexterity  with  which, 
knowing  your  danger,  you  managed  to  escape  it, 
and  get  your  mission  successfully  accomplished. 
Does  not  that  plan  save  you  in  every  respect?" 

"  It  does ;  if  I  could  but  feel  certain  as  to  your 
motives  in  the  matter." 

"My  motives  are  interested.  I  avow  them.  I 
do  not  run  the  risk  out  of  romantic  generosity, 
but  out  of  a  desire  to  be  well-regarded  in  certain 
quarters  as  a  man  to  be  trusted  and  employed 
where  courage  and  dexterity  are  wanted.  If  you 
wish  for  any  certain  knowledge  of  me,  I  can  refer 
you  to  one  who  has  employed  my  services  largely 
— your  friend  the  Due  de  Villainille." 

The  Duke  was  a  vehement  Royalist,  and  formerly 
a  friend  of  the  Marquis ;  but  the  week  before  they 
had  had  a  quarrel,  which  almost  proceeded  to  ex- 
tremities ;  so  that  Chabon's  reference  was  not  likely 
to  endanger  his  cause,  as  he  very  well  knew ;  while 
the  assurance  with  which  he  made  it  quite  dispelled 
the  doubts  still  lingering  in  the  Marquis's  mind. 

"  I  ask  only  your  promise,"  said  Chabon  ;  "  if  my 
information  is  false,  you  will  not  fulfil  your  part  of 
the  contract.  Only  give  me  your  word  that,  if  I 
satisfy  you  that  your  life  is  in  imminent  danger 
from  a  source  whence  you  would  never  have  sus- 
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pected  it,  you  will  let  me  be  the  bearer  of  the 
letter." 

"  On  these  conditions,  I  consent,"  said  the  Mar- 
quis. "  Now,  tell  me  who  is  my  intended  assassin  ?  " 

"  Lestang,  the  lawyer." 

"Impossible!" 

"  I  thought  it  would  surprise  you." 

"Your  proofs?" 

"  At  present  my  proofs  are  confined  to  what  my 
friend  overheard  in  Gandon's  cottage,  and  to  our 
inferences." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  The  rest  I  am  ready  to  furnish  whenever  you 
like  to  accompany  me  to  the  house  of  the  smug 
villain.  Come  with  me,  and  he  shall  betray  him- 
self." 

The  Marquis  was  greatly  disturbed.  He  had 
persuaded  Lestang  to  accompany  him  part  of  the 
way,  to  the  frontiers  at  least,  in  order  that  his 
known  character  as  a  grave  patriot  and  most  re- 
spectable man  might  shield  him  from  suspicion,  and 
get  him  out  of  trouble  in  case  of  accident.  Les- 
tang, indeed,  was  to  carry  the  letter  on  his  person 
as  a  precaution.  The  Marquis  now  remembered 
that  this  was  Lestang's  own  suggestion ;  and  the 
probability  of  Chabon's  story  seemed  growing  mo- 
mentarily more  credible. 

N  i'-tor  was  waiting  with  some  anxiety  the  result 
of  Chabon's  interview  with  the  Marquis,  the  main 
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purport  of  which  he  knew,  but  had  no  conception 
of  the  plan  Chabon  had  schemed,  only  feeling  that 
Chabon  was  effectually  to  warn  the  Marquis  without 
compromising  him,  Victor,  and  to  get  possession  of 
the  letter.  We  must  leave  him  still  waiting,  and 
accompany  Chabon  and  the  Marquis  into  the  cabinet 
of  Lestang.  The  Marquis  had  been  prompted  by 
Chabon  in  the  part  he  was  to  play,  and  with  perfect 
self-possession  told  Lestang  that  he  had  persuaded 
M.  Chabon  to  accompany  them,  as  he  also  had  many 
friends  among  the  municipal  authorities  on  their 
route. 

Lestang  was  evidently  disturbed  by  this  new 
arrangement ;  and  while  expressing  himself  ready 
to  fall  in  with  any  views  the  Marquis  might  have, 
proceeded  to  detail  a  host  of  plausible  reasons 
against  it. 

"You  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  then,"  said  the 
Marquis,  as  if  taking  a  new  resolution  which  only 
wanted  Lestang's  confirmation,  "  that  it  will  be 
safer  for  us  two  to  travel  alone  ?" 

"Much  safer,"  replied  Lestang,  with  emphatic 
conviction. 

"  That  you  may  murder  me  in  safety  ? "  said  the 
Marquis,  with  terrible  calmness,  fixing  his  eye  on 
Lestang,  who  started  from  his  seat,  and  told,  by 
the  rapid  flush  which  overspread  his  face,  how  com- 
plete was  the  surprise.  He  sat  down  again,  how- 
ever, and  with  an  agitated  voice  said — 
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"The  words  which  have  just  escaped  you  have 
some  meaning  in  your  mind.  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  would  make  it  clear  to  mine,  for  at  present  I 
understand  nothing,  unless  it  be  an  unwarrantable 
insult." 

"You  have  no  such  intentions,  then?"  inquired 
the  Marquis,  coldly. 

"  I  scorn  to  answer  such  a  question !  If  my 
character  is  not  sufficient  answer,  we  had  better 
close  this  interview,  and  with  it  all  relations  what- 
ever." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Marquis,  rising ;  "  if  you 
scorn  to  answer,  I  withdraw." 

"  At  least  you  will  do  me  the  justice,"  said  Les- 
tang,  rising  also,  "to  inform  me  on  what  evidence 
you  ground  so  horrible  a  suspicion  ?  " 

"  On  the  evidence  of  the  Gandons  of  Tours," 
quietly  answered  the  Marquis. 

Lestang,  although  prepared  for  the  shock,  was 
shaken  by  this  answer. 

"  It  is  of  no  use,"  interposed  Chabon  ;  "  they  have 
confessed  their  own  crime,  and  betrayed  you." 

"  The  scoundrels  ! "  muttered  Lestang.  He  then 
rushed  into  an  inner  room,  and  slammed  the  door 
after  him.  The  Marquis  looked  at  Chabon  in- 
quiringly. 

"  We  must  be  on  our  guard,"  said  that  determined 
fellow.  "  I  think,  as  the  coast  is  clear,  we  had 
better  retreat ;  but  with  our  faces  towards  that  door." 
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Before  they  had  retreated  three  steps,  a  heavy 
fall  in  the  inner  room,  followed  by  a  gurgling 
sound,  arrested  them.  Chabon  hurried  to  the  door, 
flung  it  open,  and  disclosed  the  corpse  of  Lestang. 

The  wretched  man,  finding  himself  detected,  and 
believing  Chabon's  story  of  the  Gandons'  confession, 
saw  in  a  flash  the  whole  edifice  of  a  laborious  life 
suddenly  destroyed.  To  die  was  little ;  to  die  on 
the  scaffold  would  not  greatly  have  alarmed  him ; 
but  to  die  ignominiously — carrying  to  the  scaffold 
the  crime  of  a  premeditated  murder  against  one  who 
never  wronged  him,  and  thus  to  forfeit  in  a  day  that 
long  respect  which  for  so  many  years  had  been 
the  reward  of  his  industry  and  intelligence — this 
thought  crushed  him,  and  his  resolution  to  avoid  by 
suicide  the  ignominy  of  exposure  was  formed  almost 
as  soon  as  he  heard  that  he  was  betrayed. 

Four  days  afterwards  Victor  Marras  was  closeted 
with  Robespierie,  to  whom  he  had  given  a  letter 
from  Marie  Antoinette  to  her  brother,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  in  which,  among  other  indications  of 
importance,  there  were  unmistakable  proofs  of  Mii- 
abeau's  relations  with  the  Court  —  proofs  which 
Robespierre  hugged  with  peculiar  satisfaction,* 
and  for  which  he  felt  very  grateful  to  the  young 
Jacobin. 

*  This  intercepted  letter  is  still  extant,  and  in  the  possession 
of  Mr  Monckton  Milnes,  M.P.,  who  has  a  rare  collection  of  Re- 
volutionary documents. 
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The  necessities  of  my  tale  force  me  to  hurry  over 
this  portion  of  Victor's  career,  which  formed  his  en- 
trance into  what  may  be  called  official  life.  Bobes- 
pierre  took  great  notice  of  him,  employed  him  fre- 
quently, and  when  the  Comite  de  Salut  Public  was 
established,  sent  him  as  Commissary,  first  to  Tours, 
and  subsequently  to  Brittany,  where  we  now  find 
him  anxiously  waiting  to  see  his  former  benefactor 
the  Comte  de  Chateauneuf,  and  his  former  love, 
Adrienne  de  Chateauneuf,  conducted  before  him  as 
prisoners.  They  had  not  met  since  that  morning 
when  he  had  been  driven  from  the  chateau  with 
words  of  scorn,  which  he  then  swore  terribly  to 
avenge.  In  the  six  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
that  morning,  he  had  become  a  metamorphosed 
man.  He  had  lived  twenty  years  in  those  six. 
The  fiery  anger  which  flamed  in  his  heart  on 
quitting  Chateauneuf  had  long  burnt  itself  out. 
Even  the  remembrance  of  that  day  but  rarely 
visited  him,  and  never  with  any  strong  feelings  of 
indignation.  He  began  to  see  the  matter  more 
calmly  and  rationally,  and  to  understand  the  Comte's 
point  of  view.  As  for  Adrienne,  his  love  for  her, — 
but  we  will  not  anticipate  on  this  point,  for  the  two 
are  about  to  be  brought  into  each  other's  presence 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  and  their  feel- 
ings will  have  opportunities  of  displaying  them- 
selves. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

RETROSPECT. 

The  cat  was  let  out  of  the  bag  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, so  we  need  not  waste  our  time  and  energy  in 
running  after  it.  You  learned,  in  a  casual  sentence, 
that  Victor  and  Adrienne  were  about  to  meet ;  and 
your  quick  sagacity  at  once  divined  that  the 
fugitives  had  been  recaptured.  I  scorn  to  vex  a 
reader  by  keeping  him  in  suspense  over  the  details 
when  he  already  foresees  the  denouement;  and  I 
will  at  once  hurry  to  that  crisis  in  my  story  which 
the  meeting  of  the  prisoners  with  their  judge 
necessarily  brought  about.  Only  while  they  are 
being  marched  back  to  the  Cheval  Blanc  the 
opportunity  may  be  seized  of  briefly  sketching  that 
part  of  Adrienne's  story  which  must  be  known 
before  her  interview  with  Victor  can  be  rightly 
appreciated. 

We  left  her  greatly  indignant.  His  letter,  so 
offensive  in  its  tone,  and  rendered  doubly  offensive 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  she  read  it,  gave 
her  anger  an  excuse,  and  for  two  or  three  weeks 
her  thoughts  were  not  kindly.  But  as  the  weeks 
passed  her  anger  abated.  She  heard  him  so 
frequently  abused  by  her  family  that  the  naturally 
rebellious  girl  began  secretly  to  take  his  part. 
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to  this,  her  conscience  now  began  to  tell  her 
plainly  that  she  had  not  been  blameless :  she 
acknowledged  the  fact  that  she  had  encouraged 
him,  and  was  gratified  by  his  homage.  She 
remembered  that  the  thought  of  his  loving  another 
had  been  very  painful  to  her.  Besides,  what  was 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  love  her  ?  Was 
there  any  offence  in  his  love  ?  Did  not  his  youth 
and  inexperience  excuse  the  presumption? 

Into  this  track  flowed  her  thoughts,  and  they 
very  often  flowed  into  it,  so  that  at  last  Victor 
became  the  constant  guest  of  her  mind.  The  two 
walked  together,  talked  together,  dreamed  together. 
The  little  botany  he  had  taught  her,  the  books  he 
had  read  with  her,  the  ideas  he  had  expounded  to 
her,  were  so  many  links  with  which  memory 
connected  their  two  existences.  And  now  he  was 
absent — now  his  presence  could  no  longer  keep 
alive  her  anger  by  recalling  his  fault — she  thought 
of  him  only  with  pleasure.  His  absence  had 
another  effect.  Absence  is  said  to  make  the  heart 
grow  fonder.  The  phrase  is  an  absurdity,  but  it 
has  a  fallacious  kind  of  truth  in  it.  Real  affection 
is  fed  by  presence,  because  real  affection  lives  on 
sympathies ;  but  factitious  affection — the  love  of 
the  imagination,  not  the  heart — prospers  in  absence, 
so  imagination  has  free  scope  for  its  arbitrary 
and  idealising  tendencies,  and  can  create  its  own 
idol  undisturbed  by  inconvenient  fact.  When 
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Victor  was  present,  he  was  always  in  danger  of 
destroying,  by  some  phrase,  some  gesture,  some 
slight  yet  important  self-betrayal,  the  effect  of  his 
good  qualities.  Absent,  this  danger  was  removed. 
She  thought  of  him  only  in  his  best  moments.  She 
had  before  her  a  handsome,  high-spirited,  energetic 
youth,  whose  qualities  captivated  her  inexperienced 
and  uncritical  mind. 

To  these  influences  was  added  the  softening 
influence  of  compassion.  She  knew  that  he  had 
quitted  his  home  to  seek  oblivion  in  the  tumult  of 
Parisian  life,  and  she  thought  of  his  loneliness  in 
the  great  city,  and  the  dangers  he  ran  there.  She 
fully  expected  to  hear  of  his  becoming  a  great 
personage  among  the  Jacobins,  for  he  had  impressed 
her  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  intellectual  superiority. 
That  he  could  enter  public  life  without  at  once 
distinguishing  himself  never  occurred  to  her ;  and 
when  months,  years  elapsed,  and  his  name  never 
reached  her,  she  concluded  he  must  be  dead  or  had 
emigrated  to  America.  It  pleased  her  rather  than 
otherwise  to  reproach  herself  with  having  been  the 
cause  of  his  expatriation.  She  would  weep  some- 
times, but  there  was  consolatory  sweetness  in  the 
bitterness. 

Meanwhile  events  rapidly  succeeded  each  other. 
Her  marriage  was  interrupted  by  persecution.  Her 
father  fled  to  England,  where  Henri  and  the 
OK  valier  do  Figeac  soon  joined  him.  A  king  hnd 
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fallen  on  the  scaffold;  a  queen  had  followed.  The 
Terror  began.  The  correspondence  kept  up  by  the 
Countess  de  St  Marc  and  the  emigrants  had  been 
rare  and  precarious  ;  but  that  active  and  indomitable 
woman  had  contrived  that  the  three  men  should 
re-enter  France  to  join  in  a  bold  scheme  of  over- 
throwing the  Triumvirate,  and  restoring  France  to 
tranquillity.  She  was  at  first  amazed  at  the  eagerness 
witli  which  the  Count  entered  into  the  plan.  She 
wished  him  to  remain  in  England,  and  confide  the 
scheme  to  younger  and  more  energetic  hands.  But 
he  had  become  the  most  intolerant  of  reactionists, 
to  make  up  for  his  previous  affectation  of  liberalism  ; 
and  his  presence  was  in  many  ways  desirable, 
because  he  was  still  the  head  of  the  Chateauneufs, 
and  many  would  risk  their  lives  for  him  when  they 
would  hesitate  to  act  for  another. 

Hitherto  all  had  been  more  successful  than  their 
hopes  had  pictured.  The  scheme  was  in  such  a 
train  that  nothing  seemed  likely  to  thwart  it.  M. 
Foville  (the  Count)  had  a  confidential  letter  from 
Robespierre  himself,  urging  him  to  complete  his 
investigations  of  the  emigrant  conspiracy,  and  to 
hasten  to  Paris  as  soon  as  he  was  ready.  Bernard 
Tronchet  (Henri  de  St  Marc)  was  anxiously  expected 
by  Couthon,  to  produce  his  documentary  evidence 
of  Robespierre's  intention  of  usurping  sole  power. 
M.  Charles  Foville  (the  Chevalier  de  Figeac)  was 
no  less  anxiously  awaited  by  St  Just,  to  whom  ho 
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was  to  unfold  the  treason  of  Couthon.     Three  blows 
struck  at  the  same  hour  would  deliver  France  I 

When  Nicotte  wildly  rushed  into  the  apartments 
of  the  Count,  and  bade  him  fly  because  he  was  dis- 
covered, he  at  first  told  her  that  her  fears  were 
idle — an  arrest  could  only  delay  him  a  few  hours. 
But  when  she  told  him  it  was  Victor  Marras  who 
had  ordered,  the  arrest,  his  countenance  fell ;  and 
although  he  could  not  suppose  the  plot  had  been 
discovered,  he  felt  that  his  incognito  could  not  de- 
ceive Victor.  He  fled  therefore,  as  we  have  seen ; 
and  when  recaptured,  it  only  remained  for  them  to 
put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  and  try  what  influence 
Adrienne  could  exert  with  Victor  in  preventing 
their  detention. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE      INTERVIEW. 

Victor  ordered  the  two  male  prisoners  to  be  con- 
ducted into  his  presence.  As  they  were  unarmed, 
he  motioned  to  the  soldiers  to  withdraw,  and  was 
thus  left  alone  with  the  Count  and  the  Chevalier. 

Strange  were  the  feelings  which  the  sight  roused 
within  him;  not  of  wrath,  for,  as  I  have  said,  his 
indignation  had  long  burned  itself  out ;  not  of  kind- 
ness, for  he  had  a  dim  remembrance  of  a  wrong,  and 
he  felt  as  we  feel  in  the  presence  of  those  who  have 
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once  deeply  humiliated  us.  A  certain  irrepressible 
exultation  mingled  with  his  feelings.  His  prophecy 
had  been  fulfilled  ;  they  were  to  sue  for  mercy  to 
him  whom  they  had  outraged  !  He  felt  as  if  there 
were  something  peculiarly  mysterious  in  this  fulfil- 
ment of  a  wild  prophecy  ;  although,  as  he  had  been 
implored  by  hundreds  of  prisoners  to  whom  no  such 
prophecy  had  been  uttered,  as  he  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Count  in  which  he  had  stood  to  many 
other  nobles,  there  was  nothing  peculiar  in  this 
which  he  considered  so  very  mysterious. 

"Why,  bless  me!"  exclaimed  the  Count,  pre- 
tending surprise,  and  turning  to  the  Chevalier, 
"  it  is  Victor — our  old  friend  Victor  !  This  is  a 
surprise  and  a  pleasure !  You  have  not  forgotten 
me?"  he  added,  seeing  no  recognition  in  Victor's 
eye. 

"  The  proof  that  I  have  not  forgotten  you  is  that 
you  are  here,  "  said  Victor,  coldly. 

"  Certainly  ;  and  although  I  cannot  divine  the 
reason  of  our  journey  being  interrupted,  I  am  sure 
nothing  but  friendliness  actuates  you  towards  those 
who  always  showed  the  utmost  kindness  to  you ; 
except,"  he  added  hesitatingly,  "  on  one  little  occa- 
sion, the  last  time  we  met,  when  a  momentary  sur- 
prise, and  very  excusable  indignation — it  was  ex- 
cusable, you  must  admit? — produced  a  somewhat 
disagreeable  interruption  to  our  friendship.  But  a 
man  of  your  high  spirit  would  never  bear  malice,  I 

s.s. — iv.  L 
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am  sure.  You  have  long  ago  forgotten  that  un- 
pleasantness ?  " 

"  Long  ago,  "  said  Victor. 

"  I  knew  it.  I  was  certain  of  it.  I  have  often 
thought  of  the  incident  with  pain,  and,  let  me  add, 
with  some  self-reproach  ;  but,  however,  this  is  not 
the  time  to  talk  of  such  things.  May  I  ask  why 
you  have  had  us  arrested  ?  " 

"  May  I  ask  why  your  papers  bear  the  name  of 
Citizen  Foville?" 

"  Merely  a  precaution." 

"  Your  arrest  is  a  precaution." 

"  What  is  your  purpose  ?" 

"  To  do  my  duty  to  the  Kepublic." 

"  I  do  not  understand." 

"  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  will  make  every- 
thing clear." 

"  The  Tribunal ! "  exclaimed  the  Count,  fairly 
alarmed.  "  You  are  not  about  to  send  us  there  ! 
That,  as  you  know,  is  certain  death." 

"  I  know  it." 

"You  would  not  have  innocent  blood  shed 
for— 

"  I  would  not.  Yours  is  no  innocent  blood.  In 
vain  you  try  to  defend  yourself;  your  conspiracy  is 
discovered." 

"What  conspiracy?" 

"  To  assassinate  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  St 
Just." 
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The  Count's  heart  ceased  to  beat.  The  Chevalier 
boisterously  exclaimed — 

"  What  miserable  calumny  is  this  ! " 

"  A  miserable  conspiracy,  Chevalier,  but  no  cal- 
umny, as  you  are  perfectly  aware." 

"  It  is  false  ! " 

"  I  have  proofs,"  said  Victor,  sternly,  "  which  you 
can  swear  are  false,  but  which  no  tribunal  will  refuse 
to  accept." 

"  Dear  Victor,"  said  the  Count,  earnestly,  "  what- 
ever your  suspicions  or  information  may  be,  let  me 
entreat  you  not  to  act  hastily  in  this  matter.  We 
are  innocent,  but  you  know  too  well  that,  once  before 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  our  innocence  will  avail 
us  nothing.  Now  I  claim  from  you  the  office  of 
friendship.  In  early  days  I  showed  you  much  kind- 
ness, for  you  were  an  especial  favourite  with  me,  as 
you  know.  In  return,  I  only  ask  you  not  to  be  rash." 

"  I  shall  not  be  rash.  I  act  on  certain  knowledge. 
I  told  you  I  had  proofs." 

"What  are  they?" 

"  I  shall  produce  them  on  the  proper  occasion." 

"  But  it  will  then  be  too  late  for  us  to  clear  our- 
selves. If  you  are  really  actuated  by  sincere  desire 
to  discover  a  conspiracy  against  the  Republic,  tell 
us  what  information  now  causes  you  to  arrest  us ; 
we  may  be  able  to  point  out  to  you  our  innocence." 

Victor  smiled  slightly,  and  then,  with  some  scorn, 
said — 
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"  Citizen,  you  undervalue  me.  I  do  not  act  upon 
suspicions  ;  I  have  proofs." 

"What  are  they?" 

"  Bricolin's  confession." 

A  dead  silence  ensued,  in  which  the  hearts  of 
both  prisoners  beat  almost  audibly.  Victor  con- 
tinued— 

"  You  have  appealed  to  my  friendship  ;  it  shall 
not  be  in  vain." 

They  breathed  more  freely. 

"  But  even  my  friendship  must  give  place  to  my 
duty.  I  am  bound  to  frustrate  your  scheme,  but  I 
would  willingly  spare  your  lives.  Tell  me  candidly 
who  are  your  accomplices ;  let  me  be  assured  that 
I  have  really  prevented  your  plan,  and  a  boat  shall 
convey  you  in  safety  to  England." 

"  We  have  no  accomplices,"  they  both  answered. 

"  Excuse  me  if  I  do  not  believe  that." 

"  You  doubt  the  word  of  a  gentleman  ! "  asked 
the  Chevalier,  with  some  haughtiness. 

"  In  such  a  case,  I  do." 

"  Then,  as  we  can  only  give  our  word,  nothing 
more  need  be  said." 

"You  forget,  Chevalier,  that  I  am  in  possession 
of  knowledge  which  assures  me  that  you  have  ac- 
complices. I  can  myself  name  one  of  them  to  you 
— the  citizen  Henri  de  St  Marc.  He  is  also  in  my 
hands." 

"Where?" 
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"  At  St  Malo.  If,  therefore,  you  conceal  from 
me  one  accomplice,  I  am  forced  to  believe,  in  spite 
of  your  word,  that  you  conceal  others." 

"  We  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  complicity," 
replied  the  Chevalier ;  "  for  if  Bricolin  betrayed  us, 
he  must  have  betrayed  the  whole  family.  But 
again  I  say,  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  that 
beyond  our  family  no  one  is  implicated.  No  one 
except  Bricolin  knew  anything  of  our  scheme." 

"  If  you  persist  in  the  denial  the  Tribunal  must 
investigate  the  case.  Confess,  and  in  return  for 
the  safety  of  the  Kepublic  I  assure  you  your  lives. 
I  shall  thus  fulfil  my  duty  and  not  send  you  to  the 
scaffold." 

"  But,  my  dear  Victor,  we  have  nothing  to  confess. 
Do  you  suppose  that  we,  finding  you  so  well-dis- 
posed towards  us,  would  not  gladly  embrace  your 
offer." 

"  If  you  have  nothing  to  confess,"  said  Victor, 
coldly,  "this  interview  had  better  cease.  I  have 
informed  you  of  my  resolution." 

"  And  you  persist — 

"  If  you  persist.  You  know  my  terms,  and  can 
accept  or  reject  them."  He  rose  and  opened  the 
door,  ordering  the  prisoners  to  be  removed  into  an 
inner  apartment,  and  the  Countess  de  St  Marc  to  be 
conducted  before  him.  She  came  in  with  great 
haughtiness,  and  scarcely  paid  any  attention  to 
what  he  said,  until  he  informed  her  of  all  he  kuc\v. 
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She  coloured  violently,  but  made  no  remark  as  lie 
proceeded — 

"  I  have  offered  your  brother  and  nephew  a  safe- 
conduct  to  England  in  exchange  for  a  free  confes- 
sion of  their  scheme,  which  they  have  frankly 
accepted." 

"  They  confessed  !  "  exclaimed  the  indignant 
Countess. 

"  How  else  should  I  have  been  informed  of  the 
plot  ?  "  asked  Victor,  quietly. 

"  The  cowards  ! "  muttered  the  amazed  Countess, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  her  misgivings  respecting 
the  Count's  fitness  for  such  a  plot  were  now  realised. 

"  But,"  he  continued,  "  as  their  confession  may 
be  incomplete,  or  designedly  inaccurate,  I  am  not 
going  to  act  without  feeling  quite  convinced  of 
its  accuracy  ;  for  this  reason  I  have  thought  proper 
to  examine  you  separately.  If  your  stories  coincide 
I  shall  be  convinced ;  if  not,  I  shall  know  that  I 
have  been  misinformed.  I  do  not  ask  you  for  details 
of  the  scheme  ;  that  is  unnecessary ;  what  I  want 
to  know  is  whether  the  names  of  the  conspirators 
have  been  all  given  up.  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  tell  me  who  they  are  ?  " 

"  Ourselves." 

"And ?" 

"  No  one  else." 

"  Excuse  me  ;  there  are  others.  For  instance 
there  is  your  son " 
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The  Countess  shook  as  he  said  this  ;  but  recover- 
ing herself  she  said — 

"  I  include  him  among  ourselves." 

"And  the  others?" 

"  There  are  no  others." 

"  Have  a  care  :  the  lives  of  the  whole  family 
are  at  stake  unless  I  am  satisfied  ;  unless  your 
stories  separately  agree,  I  must  send  you  to  tho 
Kevolutionary  Tribunal." 

"  I  have  answered  you  :  there  are  no  others." 

"  The  Count  named  some,  however." 

Here  the  Countess  looked  at  him  steadily,  and 
said  :  "  You  have  over-reached  yourself ;  the  Count 
has  made  no  confession.  I  shall  answer  no  more 
questions." 

Victor  saw  indeed  that  his  last  assertion  had 
betrayed  him.  But  the  fact  that  it  had  betrayed 
him  suggested  the  probability  of  there  being  really 
no  other  accomplices  to  name.  In  this  respect  the 
stories  of  both  coincided.  He  remained  thoughtful 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  opening  the  door  of 
the  apartment,  into  which  the  Count  and  Chevalier 
had  been  conducted,  bowed  her  into  it.  Left  alone, 
he  mused  for  some  time  on  the  two  interviews. 
He  then  ordered  Adrienne  to  be  introduced. 

Their  meeting  was  strangely  agitated,  and  for 
some  time  neither  spoke.  To  meet  thus  after  such 
a  parting,  after  six  long  years  of  separation,  was 
indeed  a  trying  event.  The  emotion  soon  subsided 
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in  his  breast.  He  had  ceased  to  love  her.  He  had 
indeed  almost  forgotten  her  in  the  hurrying  tumult 
of  his  agitated  life  ;  and  although  the  sight  of  that 
face  which  once  filled  him  with  rapture  still  affected 
him  with  peculiar  feelings,  he  looked  on  it  rather 
as  we  look  on  an  old  book  which  once  delighted 
us,  but  which  long  has  lost  its  power  of  charming. 
Adrienne,  indeed,  was  greatly  altered.  Beautiful 
she  was  still,  but  there  was  a  faded  look  about  her, 
produced  by  illness  and  anxiety,  and  a  constraint 
brought  about  by  her  present  situation,  which 
robbed  her  of  that  buoyant  grace  once  so  enchant- 
ing to  him. 

Victor  saw  clearly  that  he  had  outlived  his  love, 
and  instantly  his  resolution,  hitherto  undefined, 
became  fixed. 

"  Adrienne,"  he  said,  mournfully,  "  we  should  not 
have  met  thus.  Do  you  remember  the  happy  days 
long  ago  ?  " 

Tears  rose  into  her  eyes  as  she  looked  at  him 
and  said,  "  I  have  never  forgotten  them." 

"  I  was  happy  then,"  he  continued.  "  And  now  !" 
He  threw  a  dreary  mournfulness  into  this  pliraso 
which  moved  her,  and  quite  pleased  him,  for  in 
truth  he  was  acting,  and  thought  of  his  effects 
like  an  actor. 

"  In  those  days,"  said  Adrienne  with  effort, 
"  your  life  was  pure.  You  had  not  then  joined  the 
bloodthirsty  men  who  have  destroyed  France." 
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"  My  life  remains  pure,  Adrienne.  Yes,  in  spite 
of  what  you  say,  I  repeat  it,  pure.  I  have  served 
the  Republic  ;  but  my  hands  are  free  from  blood." 

"  Do  you  not  serve  those  men — are  you  not  their 
accomplice  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  serve  a  great  idea,  not  men." 

"  Has  not  your  Republic  become  an  odious  Des- 
potism? Has  it  not  murdered  a  king,  a  queen, 
thousands  of  innocent  beings,  and  are  you  not  an 
accomplice  in  such  acts  ?  Why,  then,  do  you  serve 
those  men  ?  " 

"Adrienne,"  said  Victor,  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  was  only  half  feigned,  for  he  half  believed  in 
what  he  said,  "  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  worked 
out  by  human  hands  but  has  some  imperfection 
clinging  to  it.  I  deplore,  as  much  as  you  can  do, 
the  crimes  which  passion  perpetrates  in  the  name 
of  a  principle.  I  see  the  madness  of  our  time.  I 
pity  the  victims.  But  even  among  the  ruin  and 
the  bloodshed  I  see  the  grand  principles  of  Liberty 
retain  their  everlasting  purity  ;  and  seeing  this,  I 
do  not  give  up  all  my  faith  in  freedom  because  I 
see  men  so  little  able  to  bear  it  at  first.  You  know 
my  early  dreams ;  well,  they  visit  me  still !  I 
am  older  now,  and  wiser.  I  have  learned  that  those 
dreams  are  still  far  from  becoming  realities.  I  have 
learned  that  the  progress  of  the  race  is  slow,  and 
beset  with  pitfalls ;  but  my  faith  in  ultimate  good 
remains  unshaken." 
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Adrienne  was  so  carried  away  by  the  tones  of 
his  voice,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  manner,  that 
she  forgot  her  own  opinions  in  admiration.  He 
perceived  the  effect,  and  continued  for  some  time 
in  the  same  strain.  The  ardour  of  his  eloquence 
not  only  carried  him  away,  but  made  him  once 
more  feel  something  of  his  old  passion  for  Adrienne. 
It  was  thus  he  used  to  speak,  and  thus  she  used 
to  listen,  in  old  times!  He  sat  by  her  side,  and 
took  her  hand  as  he  spoke.  She  did  not  withdraw 
it.  A  knock  startled  them.  It  was  Sergeant  Rous- 
sel,  who,  on  entering,  noticed  their  ill-concealed 
confusion,  and  made  a  note  of  it  in  his  own  mind. 
He  came  to  say  that  a  courier  had  arrived  with 
despatches,  and  begged  for  instant  audience.  With 
some  impatience  Victor  ordered  him  to  be  admitted  ; 
and  having  shown  Adrieune  into  the  room  where 
the  Count,  Countess,  and  Chevalier  already  were, 
bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  and  confide  in  him. 


CHAPTER    X. 

A    BAIT   FOR   A    PIKE. 

Adrienne  found  Nicotte  with  them,  energetically 
lecommending  some  plan  she  had  at  heart,  which 
they  seemed  to  reject. 

"  Oh,  that  I  could  do  anything  myself !"  exclaimed 
the  good  girL  "  A  mouse  once  set  a  lion  free  from 
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the  net  in  which  he  was  caught ;  but  then  I  aint 
a  mouse,  you  see." 

"How  many  soldiers  are  there?"  inquired  the 
Chevalier. 

"  Oh,  ever  so  many.  It's  no  use  trying  force. 
If  Victor  only  were  my  lover  now  ;  but  he  hasn't 
the  good  taste.  You  see  we  women  find  it  easy 
to  come  over  the  men  when  they  are  fond  of  us  ; 
we  twist  them  round  our  fingers,  and  they  think 
it  pleasant ;  but  when  they  don't  care  for  us,  our 
power  is  nothing.  Goulard  never  would  have 
risked  his  head  if  I  hadn't  promised  to  marry  him. 
I'd  promise  to  marry  Victor,  but  it  would  be  no 
use.  But  now  I  think  of  it,  if  he  don't  love  me, 
he  does  love  you,  ma'mselle.  You  could  turn  him 
round  your  fingers."  Adrienne  shook  her  head. 

"  You  could  indeed.  You  don't  know  how  easy 
it  is  to  make  fools  of  men  :  they  like  it ! " 

"  Victor  is  a  Kepublican  ! " 

"Well,  but  Kepublicans,  the  boobies,  are  men, 
are  they  not?  If  you  look  a  little  languishing — 
the  Chevalier  won't  mind  looks,  will  you?"  she 
said,  suddenly  turning  to  De  Figeac,  who  smiled, — 
"  and  then  say  a  few  pretty  speeches,  just  to  throw 
out  a  bait — he'll  be  like  a  hungry  pike,  and  rush 
at  any  bait — you're  sure  to  hook  him,  if  you  try. 
I  tell  you  what,  leave  him  to  me  ;  I'll  promise  and 
hint  all  sorts  of  things.  Do  you  only  look  sweet 
upon  him,  and  then  you  need  say  nothing ;  he 
will  imagine  you  look  all  I  say." 
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"  And  what  is  to  be  the  upshot  ?" 

"  Why,  that  he  will  let  you  escape,  of  course." 

"  He  !  never ! "  exclaimed  the  Countess.  "  I  mis- 
trust him  in  every  way.  He  only  affects  friend- 
ship for  us.  His  vanity  will  never  forgive  us  ;  we 
once  humiliated  him  ;  he  will  take  his  revenge." 

Adrienne  defended  him  warmly ;  the  Count  was 
disposed  to  take  her  view,  but  the  Chevalier  and 
the  Countess  persisted  in  considering  it  hopeless 
to  expect  any  clemency.  His  manner  to  them  that 
day,  they  said,  was  only  a  trap.  He  pretended  to 
befriend  them,  that  he  might  extort  their  secret, 
and  then  send  them  to  the  tribunal.  Nicotte,  how- 
ever, was  certain  of  one  thing — let  him  mean  them 
well  or  ill,  he  was  a  man ;  and  being  a  man,  it 
was  hard  indeed  if  a  woman  couldn't  bamboozle 
him.  At  any  rate  she  would  try. 

She  did  try.  She  went  straight  to  Victor,  and 
told  him  she  wanted  some  serious  conversation 
with  him. 

"About  the  affairs  of  the  Kepublic?"  he  asked. 

"  Pooh ! "  she  said,  tossing  up  her  little  saucy 
nose,  "  you  know  how  much  I  care  for  the  Kepublic  ! 
About  as  much  as  you  do  yourself,  if  the  truth  were 
known.  Oh !  you  needn't  smile  and  look  knowing. 
You  don't  care  for  the  Republic ;  you're  too  clever 
to  be  the  dupe  of  such  rubbish,  and  too  good  really 
to  tolerate  such  villainy.  But  you  don't  choose  to 
risk  your  head  by  saying  so.  I  understand — so 
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does  somebody  else  that  I  could  name — I  shan't — 
somebody  whose  opinion  of  you  is  too  high  to  make 
her  believe  any  ill  of  you.  And  because  she  thinks 
well  of  you  I  think  well  of  you.  Victor,  there's  my 
hand."  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  with  an  air 
of  entire  forgiveness.  He  took  it,  drew  her  towards 
him,  kissed  her  pretty  cheek,  at  which  she  was  not 
at  all  displeased,  but  said — 

"  Now  let  us  talk  sense.  No  one  can  overhear 
us,  can  they  ?  " 

"  No  one.     But  be  quick,  for  I  have  much  to  do." 

"Look  here,  Victor.  You  are  to-day  at  the.  top 
of  the  wheel — to-morrow  you  may  be  sprawling  in 
the  dirt.  It  is  well  to  look  ahead.  It  is  well  to 
have  friends  in  both  camps.  If  you  act  like  a  man 
of  honour,  and  wink  at  the  escape  of  your  prisoners, 
you  will " 

"  Nicotte,  you  must  not  talk  to  me  in  this  way. 
If  you  have  nothing  else  to  say,  I  must  decline  to 
hear  it." 

"  How  can  you  know  what  I  have  got  to  say, 
when  you  won't  hear  me  to  the  end?" 

"  It  is  unnecessary  I  should  hear  the  end,  when 
the  beginning  is  treason." 

"  Treason  1 "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  contemptuous 
toss  of  her  head.  "  How  grandly  we  talk  !  I  don't 
understand  politics ;  I  only  care  about  common- 
sense.  It's  common  -  sense  I  want  to  show  you. 
What  will  you  gain  by  murdering  your  old  bene- 
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factor?  Nothing.  By  saving  him  you  may  gain 

1  need  not  say  what,  but,  unless  I  am  much 

mistaken,  your  early  inclinations  were  fixed  some- 
where. .  .  .  Ah,  when  you  left  Chateauneuf  so 
suddenly.  ...  By  the  way,  why  did  you  leave 
it?  No  one  even  could  make  out  why  you  dis- 
appeared. But  never  mind  that  now.  When  you 
left,  how  some  one  drooped,  and  pined.  I  noticed 
it!  Trust  a  woman's  eyes  in  such  matters.  You 
see  how  pale  and  worn  she  looks  ?  Who  can  say 
how  much  of  that  is  caused  by  you?  Well,  now 
you  meet  again  —  meet  under  circumstances  in 
which  you  can  show  the  extent  of  your  love.  .  .  . 
Such  a  chance  doesn't  occur  every  day,  I  can  tell 
you!" 

"  Were  you  commissioned  to  tell  me  this  ? "  said 
Victor,  eyeing  her  keenly. 

"  Perhaps  I  was,  perhaps  I  wasn't.  You  can  find 
out.  I  am  here  to  ask  you  questions,  not  to  answer 
them.  And  I  put  this  question  to  you,  plainly, 
without  any  twisting  and  turning  :  Is  she  not  a  prize 
worth  fifty  republics  ?  You  don't  answer  me." 

"  You  must  put  a  plainer  question,  Nicotte." 

"  Well,  then — to  gain  her  love  would  you  let  her 
father  and  cousins  escape?  Come,  that's  plain." 

"  Victor  was  silently  drawing  figures  on  the  paper 
with  a  pen,  and  revolving  in  his  mind  the  thoughts 
called  up  by  Nicotte's  question.  He  felt  persuaded 
that  she  had  been  commissioned  to  put  this  ques- 
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lion  to  him,  and  never  imagined  the  little  woman 
was  boldly  taking  upon  herself  to  promise  any- 
thing and  everything  which  would  secure  her  pur- 
pose, in  the  comfortable  belief  that  it  could  all  be 
justly  disavowed  by  the  Count  and  Adrienne  when 
the  promises  were  claimed  to  be  fulfilled. 

"Why  do  you  hesitate?"  she  continued.  "Any 
other  man  would  jump  out  of  his  skin  with  joy  at 
the  chance." 

u  Xicotte,  you  have  put  a  very  strange  question 
to  the  Commissary  of  the  Kepublic." 

"  I  spoke  to  Victor  Marras." 

"  Well,  then,  Victor  Marras  shall  answer  you ; 
but  remember  it  is  not  the  Commissary  who  speaks." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  that — (she  was  going  to  use  a  strong  expres- 
sion, but,  checking  herself,  said) — person." 

"  Victor's  answer  to  your  question  is  this :  No 
proposition  of  any  kind  has  been  made  to  him  by 
those  most  concerned.  He  cannot  deal  with  any 
others.  Let  a  distinct  proposition  be  made  to 
him,  and  according  to  its  distinctness  will  be  the 
distinctness  of  his  answer.  To  merely  vague  in- 
definite questions  he  will  return  indefinite  replies. 
Do  you  understand  ?  " 

Nicotte  understood  perfectly,  but  did  not  relish 
what  she  understood.  She  saw  that  he  was  too 
cunning  to  be  duped  by  a  mere  lure  to  a  boyish 
passion.  She  tried  to  persuade  him  to  be  open  with 
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her ;  but  his  steadfast  reply  was,  that  he  would  only 
deal  with  principals,  not  agents. 

She  left  him  to  communicate  to  the  Count  the 
result  of  her  interview,  and  did  not  notice  the  pecu- 
liar smile  which  stole  across  his  lips  as  she  departed. 
He  continued  drawing  figures  with  his  pen,  and 
smiling  to  himself  as  he  did  so.  At  length  he  rose 
with  an  air  of  strange  exultation,  threw  a  cloak  over 
his  shoulders,  and  went  out. 

At  the  door  he  met  Sergeant  Roussel,  with  three 
soldiers  conducting  a  prisoner,  who  proved  to  be 
Henri  de  St  Marc.  Victor  instantly  returned  into 
the  house,  and,  ordering  the  prisoner  to  be  brought 
to  him  in  a  small  room  at  the  back,  sat  alone  with 
him  for  half  an  hour,  trying,  first  by  threats,  and 
next  by  cajoleries,  to  extort  from  him  the  names  of 
the  other  conspirators.  Henri,  however,  maintained, 
as  the  others  had  maintained,  that  the  conspiracy 
was  confined  to  their  own  family,  and  Bricolin. 
Victor  now  believed  this  to  be  the  case.  It  was 
only  negative  evidence,  indeed,  but  it  looked  like 
certainty,  and  the  fact  was  important.  He  quitted 
his  prisoner  to  go  at  once  and  write  a  despatch. 
On  his  way  he  ordered  Sergeant  Roussel  to  stay  in 
the  room  with  Henri  de  St  Marc,  and  watch  him 
closely,  but  otherwise  to  be  as  respectful  and  agree- 
able to  him  as  the  disagreeable  office  admitted. 
The  Sergeant  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  this 
order.  He  had  noticed  the  kindness  with  which  the 
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prisoners  had  been  treated.  He  had  noticed  the 
confusion  of  both  Victor  and  Adrienne  when  he 
suddenly  interrupted  their  tete-a-tete.  He  remem- 
bered the  old  passion  of  Victor  for  the  young  Chate- 
laine ;  and  he  knew  nothing  of  the  cause  of  Victor's 
sudden  departure  from  Chateauneuf.  The  old  soldier 
was  himself  but  a  very  tepid  republican.  He  served 
the  Kepublic,  indeed,  because  he  was  a  French 
soldier,  and  felt  a  Frenchman's  pride  in  the  victories 
of  the  Republican  troops ;  but  he  had  very  little 
political  passion,  and  was  attached  to  the  Chateau- 
neuf family. 

CHAPTER   XI. 

AN    OLD    SOLDIER    AND    A    PRETTY    WOMAN. 

"Well,  Sergeant,"  said  Henri,  gaily,  "I  am  glad 
they  have  given  me  you  as  a  guard.  I  like  to  have 
a  familiar  phiz  before  me.  Have  you  a  pack  of 
cards,  or  a  dice-box,  by  accident?  It  would  make 
the  time  pass." 

"  Yes,  here  are  cards,"  said  Eoussel,  drawing  from 
his  pocket  a  pack  which  might  have  been  white  in 
prehistoric  times,  but  which,  from  the  fingers  of 
gentlemen  who  hummed  the  Marseillaise,  had  ac- 
quired a  hue  not  easily  recognisable  as  white. 

"  Roussel,  old  fellow,"  said  Henri  as  he  shuffled, 
"  I  tell  you  what  are  the  stakes  now  we  can  play 

s.s. — iv.  M 
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for  with  mutual  advantage.  You're  not  over- 
burdened with  money,  are  you?" 

The  Sergeant  grinned  at  this  pleasantry,  and 
twirled  his  long  grey  moustache. 

"  Very  well ;  you  can't  stake  money,  of  course, 
and  it's  no  use  giving  credit,  because  I  may  not  live 
to  be  paid.  I  am  rich  in  money,  but  poor  in  some- 
thing else  :  shall  we  make  these  two  the  stakes?" 

"  Don't  understand." 

"  I  stake  my  money — you  stake  your  blindness. 
If  you  win,  you  get  money ;  If  you  lose,  you  go  to 
sleep,  or  look  another  way,  while  I  take  an  airing 
on  the  sands.  D'ye  understand  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  Henri — I  mean  citizen — it  does  me 
good  to  see  you  keep  up  your  spirits  so,  that  it  does." 

"  Then  you  consent  ?  " 

"Please  don't  ask  such  things;  don't  allude  to 
them.  I  am  here  to  guard  you.  It's  a  very  pain- 
ful office " 

"Then  quit  it,  my  dear  fellow,  quit  it  at  once. 
I  have  no  fastidious  desire  to  be  attended  by  a 
guard  of  honour,  I  pledge  you  my  word/' 

"  You  mustn't  talk  so ;  please  don't.  It  only 
makes  my  duty  more  unpleasant." 

"Then  you  won't  play?" 

"  Not  that  stake.  I'm  willing  to  do  anything 
that's  agreeable,  provided  it  does  not  interfere  with 
my  duty." 

"Very  well,  very  well;  say  no  more.     Then  wo 
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must  play  for  love,  I  suppose.  Hang  it,  I  can't 
staiul  that.  I  tell  you  what :  my  money  against 
your  moustaches ! " 

Roussel  laughed  and  stroked  his  grisly  upper  lip. 

••  \Ve  must  play  for  something,"  said  Henri.  "  If 
I  win  two  games  out  of  three,  I  shall  demand  your 
moustaches  ;  if  you  win  you  gain  this  purse." 

After  some  laughing  this  was  settled,  and  they 
began  to  play,  but  the  entrance  of  Nicotte,  with  a 
basket  on  her  arm,  made  a  diversion.  She  had 
brought  some  wine  to  cheer  her  beloved  young 
master,  and  hoped  the  dear  old  sergeant  wouldn't 
object  to  a  glass.  To  which  the  sergeant  had  no 
objection  whatever. 

••  Vou  see,"  she  said,  "when  one  is  confined  to  a 
single  room,  it  is  very  tedious,  and  there's  nothing 
like  a  glass  of  good  wine  to  make  time  slip  away. 
So  put  up  your  cards  for  the  present,  and  let  me 
arrange  the  table.  If  you  ask  me,  I'll  take  a  sip 
with  you.  I  aint  at  all  proud." 

"  You're  an  angel,  Nicotte  ! "  said  the  gallant 
Eoussel. 

"  Oh,  sergeant ! " 

"You  are.  If  I  were  rich  enough,  I'd  marry 
you,  and  brave  the  consequences." 

"\Vould  you  now  really?  But  I  aint  good 
enough  for  such  as  you." 

"Coqiifi      :  laim.-d   ln\   winking-  at   her,  as 

he  emptied  his  glass. 
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"  I  say  what  I  mean,  sergeant,"  she  said,  filling 
his  glass  once  more. 

"  You're  fit  for  the  wife  of  a  marshal  of  France," 
added  the  sergeant,  again  emptying  his  glass  at 
one  toss,  and  again  holding  it  out  to  be  filled  by 
the  ready  Nicotte,  who  indeed  was  by  no  means 
backward,  for  she  had  interpreted  the  look  given 
her  by  Henri,  which  said  "  Make  him  drunk,"  and 
had  replied  by  a  look  which  said  "  Trust  me  ! " 

"And,  sergeant,  do  you  really  mean  now  that 
you  would  marry  me  if  you  could  ?  " 

"  On  the  word  of  a  soldier  ! " 

"  Dear,  dear ! — Another  glass,  sergeant." 

"  By  all  means,  Nicotte  ;  many  other  glasses." 

"  That's  right," 

"  But,"  added  the  sergeant,  laying  down  his  glass, 
"  before  we  proceed  further,  let  us  come  to  a  distinct 
understanding.  This  wine  is  excellent,  and  I  am 
fond  of  good  wine.  But  there  are  two  things  I 
specially  hate." 

"And  what  are  they?" 

"  First,  I  hate  being  made  a  fool  of.  Next,  I  hate 
being  thought  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  made  a  fool  oil 
Now,  it's  quite  clear  you  want  to  make  me  drunk." 

"  Oh,  sergeant  I     What  an  idea  ! " 

"  I  don't  blame  you — not  I.  Stratagem  of  war  ! 
But  you  mustn't  suppose  you  can  out -manoeuvre 
an  old  soldier  like  me.  It  can't  be  done.  The  old 
boy  has  his  eye  open,  wide  ! " 
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"You  foolish  old  fellow,  why  should  I  want  to 
make  you  drunk.  I  hate  to  see  men  so  —  the 
beasts  ! " 

••  Xicotte,  I  told  you  the  thing  wasn't  to  be  done. 
That's  enough.  Besides,  if  you  fancy  that  three 
bottles  of  such  wine  as  this  is  to  do  it,  you  are  mis- 
taken— six  wouldn't  make  me  sleepy.  There.  I 
only  mentioned  it  that  we  might  spend  the  evening 
pleasantly,  and  on  a  right  understanding.  Now, 
another  glass." 

"  Sergeant,"  said  Henri  with  warmth,  "  you're  a 
fine  fellow,  and  make  me  ashamed  of  myself.  I'll 
show  you  my  cards :  I  do  want  to  escape.  Will  you 
aid  me?" 

"  Decidedly  not." 

"  Will  nothing  tempt  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  I  have  my  notions  of  honour  as  well 
as  another.  It  is  my  duty  to  guard  you,  and  while 
there  is  life  in  me,  guard  you  I  will." 

"  And  do  you  really  think,"  said  Nicotte,  "  that 
Victor  meant  you  to  guard  Monsieur  Henri  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"Well!"  she  exclaimed,  throwing  up  her  eyes, 
"for  a  man  of  your  quickness  !  A  woman,  sergeant, 
in  your  place,  would  have  soon  seen  through  that.'" 

"Of  course,"  said  Henri,  not  at  all  divining  what 
a  woman  \vmihl  have  seen  through,  "  KO  would  a 
man,  if  his  wits  wre  sharpi-nrd." 

"I  don't,"  said  RouseeL 
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"Why,"  retorted  Nicotte,  "it's  as  plain  as  two 
of  butter.  Victor  is  Commissary  of  the  Re- 
public, isn't  he  ?  " 

"Plain  enough  thai." 

"  And,"  she  continued,  "  is  forced  to  arrest  every 
one  he  is  ordered  to  arrest,  whether  he  likes  it  or 
whether  he  lumps  it.  No  choice  is  left  him.  If 
his  own  father  was  denounced,  he  must  arrest  him.'' 

"Well;  goon." 

"  He  wouldn't  like  to  arrest  his  father,  and  he 
wouldn't  break  his  heart  if  his  father  escaped,  I 
suppose?  Well,  doesn't  this  apply  to  the  Count 
and  the  Count's  family,  who  were  such  friends  to 
him  when  he  was  a  poor  youth  at  Chateauneuf — 
you  remember  ?  Of  course  he  is  very  reluctant  to 
arrest  them." 

"  There,  Nicotte,  your  argument  fails." 

"How  so?" 

"  Pitiably  fails  !  He  was  more  eager  about  arrest- 
ing them  than  ever  I  remember  to  have  seen  him 
in  other  cases." 

"  Of  course  he  was,"  she  boldly  replied,  trusting 
to  her  mother-wit  to  find  some  excuse. 

"  Why  was  he,  if,  as  you  say,  he  was  forced  ? " 
asked  Roussel. 

"  Because  he  wanted  to  have  them  in  his  own 

^— if  his  father  was  to  be  arrested  he  would 

prefer  no  one  else  having  the  office,  because  no 

one   else  would  care  what  became  of  him.     Don't 
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you  see  ?  "Why  should  Victor  be  anxious  to  make 
his  benefactors  prisoners,  unless  he  wished  to  be- 
friend them  ?" 

"  It's  quite  clear  ! "  said  Henri,  confidently. 

The  sergeant  was  somewhat  staggered  by  the 
argument;  but  he  was  more  silenced  than  convinced. 

"  Don't  you  see  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  I  don't ;  frankly,  I  don't 
see  it.  I  wish  I  did,  for  I  should  really  rejoice  in 
the  escape  of  Monsieur  Henri.  I  have  always  been 
attached  to  him  and  his  family." 

" There  again,"  said  Nicotte,  "your  known  attach- 
ment to  the  family  is  the  reason  why  you  are 
appointed  to  guard  him." 

"  Yes,"  said  Henri,  "  he  counts  upon  your  shut- 
ting your  eyes." 

Koussel  was  yielding  visibly  beneath  these  argu- 
ments, and  said  dubiously — 

"  If  he  wishes  you  to  be  free,  why  doesn't  he  let 
you  escape  himself?  " 

"  Who  can  penetrate  secret  motives  ?  "  said  Henri, 
feeling  that  Roussel's  argument  was  unanswerable. 

"  It  is  quite  clear,"  said  Nicotte.  "  Victor  would 
be  very  glad  to  hear  you  had  escaped ;  but  as  sus- 
picion would  naturally  fall  on  him,  he  acts  so  as  to 
avoid  it.  Every  one  will  believe  that  a  sentinel 
can  be  bribed ;  but  they  wouldn't  believe  Victor 
could."  Roussel  remained  a  few  moments  silent, 
and  then  said — 
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"I  tell  you  what;  I'll  hint  the  matter  to  him, 
and  if  I  find  him  willing " 

"  Don't  dream  of  such  a  plan,"  she  quickly  inter- 
posed ;  "  it  is  important  he  should  know  nothing  of 
it.  He  might  as  well  do  it  himself  as  know  of  it. 
But  to  prove  that  he  means  him  to  escape,  look 
here ! "  and  she  pointed  to  Victor's  cloak  and  hat 
which  he  had  left  on  a  chair,  and  had  forgotten  to 
remove  when  he  retired  to  write  his  despatch.  "Do 
you  recognise  his  hat  and  cloak?  Is  not  that  plain? 
Is  it  not  a  disguise  by  means  of  which  he  may  pass 
unchallenged  by  the  sentinels  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  is  strange,  I  confess."  And  Koussel 
thought  of  what  Victor  had  said  to  him,  and  thought 
of  the  confusion  on  Adrienne's  face  when  he  inter- 
rupted the  tete-d-tete.  Nicotte  saw  the  effect,  and 
said  :  "  He  not  only  leaves  a  disguise,  but  he  places 
you,  whom  he  knows  to  be  a  friend,  as  guard.  The 
thing  is  as  plain  as  daylight." 

"Roussel,  do  not  fail  me  !  Nicotte  is  right.  I,"t 
me  but  take  this  disguise.  You  pretend  to  be 
drunk — which  these  bottles  will  explain." 

"  He  will,"  said  Nicotte,  putting  her  white  arms 
round  the  old  soldier's  neck — "won't  he,  like  a 
good  dear  old  ITUYC  fi-llow  that  In-  is." 

"  You  be  sprawling  on  the  floor,  and  pretend  to 
bo  drunk,  or  what  is  better  still,  make  yourself 
really  drunk  ;  that  will  remove  all  suspicion." 

I  need  not  pursue  this  scene  of  argument  and 
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coaxing.  Nicotte  clung  to  him  and  cajoled  him 
till  he  was  ready  to  do  anything  she  wished.  She 
kissed  his  rough  cheek,  and  caressed  him  into  sub- 
mission. Henri  having  obtained  the  pass -word, 
and  wrapped  himself  in  Victor's  cloak,  shrouded  his 
face  with  the  hat,  and  awaited  till  Nicotte  should 
assure  him  the  coast  was  sufficiently  clear  for  him 
to  venture. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

AN    OFFER   OF    MARRIAGE. 

When  Nicotte  had  told  the  Count  of  her  inter- 
view with  Victor,  what  she  had  said  to  him,  and 
what  replies  he  had  made,  a  serious  and  anxious 
discussion  was  held  by  the  prisoners.  The  Coun- 
tess, much  as  her  heart  was  set  on  the  conspiracy, 
could  not  brook  the  idea  of  their  seeming  even  for 
a  moment  to  entertain  such  a  project  as  the  one 
Victor  expected.  The  Count  was  wavering  be- 
twixt family  pride,  personal  safety,  and  the  success 
of  their  great  enterprise.  The  Chevalier  boldly 
advocated  the  desirableness  of  in  any  way  buying 
Victor's  silence ;  he  only  thought  of  one  serious 
obstacle  which  should  stay  them,  and  that  was 
Adrifiiiu-.  "Wo  must  not  sell  her  happiness,  even 
to  secure  our  great  objects,"  he  said. 
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Adrienne  pressed  his  hand  warmly  in  token  of 
her  thanks,  and  then  said — 

"  Father,  if  the  decision  is  to  rest  with  me,  I 
cannot  hesitate.  Let  the  Chevalier  release  me 
from  my  word,  and  I  am  ready  to  marry  any  one 
to  save  you." 

"  Noble  girl !  "  said  her  father,  "  I  cannot  accept 
the  sacrifice."  But  she  felt  sure  he  would  accept 
it ;  and,  after  listening  to  her  arguments  for  some 
time,  he  yielded  to  what  he  nevertheless  regarded 
as  a  very  terrible  alternative.  The  truth  is,  Adri- 
enne had  a  very  powerful  cause  to  argue,  and 
argued  it  with  very  powerful  eloquence,  for  not 
only  was  she  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  rescuing  her  family  from  the  present  danger,  and 
thus,  as  she  thought,  liberating  France  from  a 
bloodthirsty  tyranny,  when  these  could  be  effected 
by  some  self-sacrifice  on  her  part,  but  the  sacrifice 
itself,  if  truth  must  be  told,  did  not  seem  so  appal- 
ling to  her  as  it  seemed  to  others.  To  be  the  wife 
of  Victor  Marras,  to  rescue  his  ardent  and  aspiring 
nature  from  the  misguided  men  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  to  keep  him  pure  and  worthy  of  her  love, 
was  worth  the  sacrifice  of  family  pride.  They 
would  go  to  England ;  there,  away  from  all  polit- 
ical connections,  Victor  would  learn  to  see  in  its 
true  light  the  error  of  the  Republican  party,  or 
at  any  rate  would  cease  to  have  any  complicity 
with  its  acts. 
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Victor  had  not  finished  his  despatch  when  he 
was  informed  the  Count  wished  to  speak  with  him 
alone.  He  descended,  and  had  the  Count  ushered 
into  the  room  where  he  had  first  examined  him. 
As  soon  as  the  doors  were  closed,  the  Count  said — 

"  Victor,  I  have  a  proposition  to  make  to  you,  if 
it  be  not  already  too  late." 

Victor  bowed,  and  in  bowing  concealed  the  smile 
which  he  could  not  suppress. 

"  Before  I  do  so,"  continued  the  Count,  "  it  is 
necessary  that  I  should  know  one  thing,  because 
all  depends  on  that.  You  have  discovered  my 
secret.  Have  you  revealed  it  to  any  one  else  ?  " 

"  To  no  one." 

"  Does  any  one  besides  yourself  know  it  through 
any  other  channel  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  that  is  more  than  I  can  answer.  You 
have  not  told  me  who  are  the  conspirators.  I  can- 
not answer  for  one  of  them  not  having  betrayed 
you  as  Bricolin  did." 

"  Did  Bricolin  tell  any  one  but  you  ?  " 

"  No  one." 

"  Then  I  may  consider  myself  safe  if  you  are 
silent  ?  " 

"  You  may  ;  but  I  shall  not  be  silent,  so  there  is 
nothing  gained  by  that." 

"  Victor,  I  will  be  frank  with  you.  I  was  always 
fond  of  you,  as  you  know.  You  love  my  daughter. 
.  .  .  Some  years  ago  you  were  refused  her  hand, 
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under  circumstances  painful  for  me  to  recall ;  but 
your  good  sense  will  tell  you  that  the  refusal  was 
very  natural ;  you  know  she  was  affianced  to  the 
Chevalier.  Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  Adrienne 
is  free?" 

"JDoyou  tell  me  so?" 

"  I  do.  The  Chevalier  resigns  his  claim  in  your 
favour.  Escape  with  her  and  the  Countess  to 
England,  release  us  from  arrest,  and  I  will  call 
you  son." 

Victor  remained  silent.  His  silence  made  the 
Count  uneasy,  and  he  said — 

"  You  will  not  be  expected  to  take  any  active 
part ;  if  we  fail,  you  cannot  be  suspected,  because 
who  is  to  know  that  you  were  acquainted  with  our 
scheme  ?  Besides,  you  will  be  in  England." 

"  Am  I  to  understand  you  to  be  perfectly  serious 
in  this  bargain  ?  "  Victor  asked. 

"  Perfectly." 

Victor  rose,  opened  the  door  which  led  into  the 
room  where  the  others  were,  and  begging  the  Count 
to  follow  him,  found  himself  in  the  family  circle,  all 
eyes  anxiously  fixed  upon  his  face. 

"  The  Count  de  Chateauneuf,"  he  said,  in  a  clear 
firm  voice,  "has  just  made  a  proposition  to  me, 
which  is  so  far  exceeding  my  expectation,  that  I 
wish  to  have  it  confirmed  by  your  presence.  If 
my  ears  have  not  utterly  deluded  me,  he  proposes 
that  I  should  escape  to  England  with  you,  Countess, 
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and  you,  Mademoiselle,  leaving  him,  the  Chevalier, 
and  Monsieur  Henri,  to  pursue  their  route  to  Paris. 
Have  I  rightly  interpreted  the  proposition  ?  " 

"  Quite,"  answered  the  Count. 

"  I  further  understand,  Mademoiselle,  that  your 
engagement  to  the  Chevalier  de  Figeac  is  at  an  end. 
Is  it  so  ? "  Adrienne  blushed  and  looked  down. 
The  Chevalier  answered  that  it  was  so. 

"And  —  but  here  I  confess  my  doubts  are  in- 
creased—  I  further  understood  the  Count  to  say 
that  my  acquiescence  in  his  proposition  would  be 
rewarded  in  a  way  which  my  modesty  almost  pre- 
vents my  crediting  in  spite  of  the  solemn  signifi- 
cance I  know  to  be  due  to  every  word  of  his.  .  .  . 
Did  I  rightly  understand,  Mademoiselle,  that  the 
price  of  my  consent  was  to  be  your  hand  .  .  . 
that  I  should  call  you  wife  ?  " 

"  Adrienne  tremblingly  raised  her  eyes  full  upon 
him,  and  murmured  faintly — 

"Yes!" 

The  murmur  thrilled  him — not  indeed  with  holy, 
but  with  devilish  joy.  He  had  brought  her  to 
that !  he  had  made  the  whole  family  offer  him  the 
hand  which,  six  years  ago,  had  been  refused  him 
with  contumely ;  he  had  made  her  offer  herself  in 
so  many  words  ;  and  his  bosom  swelled  with  pride, 
exulting  in  the  refusal  he  was  about  to  make.  For 
indeed  he  had  never  contemplated  its  acceptance. 
He  had  ceased  to  love  Adrienne  ;  and  even  had  ho 
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cared  enough  for  her  to  be  tempted  by  the  offer,  ho 
hud  already  placed  himself  beyond  the  power  of 
acceptance,  for  a  messenger  was  far  on  his  way  to 
Paris  with  full  details  of  the  conspiracy.  But  while 
t.s  to  refuse  the  offer,  he  still  wished  to  pre- 
serve in  Adrienne's  eyes  the  heroic  attitude  of  ono 
who  sacrificed  affection  to  honour.  Perhaps  ho 
half  deceived  himself  by  his  attitude.  Actors  on 
the  stage  of  real  life  are  very  apt  to  believe  in 
their  own  parts. 

"  It  is  true  then  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  have  not 
deceived  myself.  I  am  asked,  in  so  many  words, 
to  desert  the  cause  I  have  espoused — to  forfeit  my 
honour — or  else  to  give  up  the  day-dream  of  my 
boyish  hopes.  Adrienne,  you  know  how  I  have 
loved  you.  You  know  my  opinions.  Tell  me  I  oh, 
tell  me,  which  course  you  would  have  me  choose  ?  " 

Adrienne,  extremely  agitated  by  this  appeal, 
could  only  murmur,  "  Ask  your  .  .  .  own  heart." 

"  My  heart ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  dithyrambio 
fire ;  "it  is  broken  !  Cruel,  cruel  irony  to  bid  mo 
ask  my  In-art!  You  know,  none  BO  well  as  you, 
that  its  answer  can  be  but  one."  She  raised  her 
eyes.  "  To  lose  you  again  would  be  to  lose  life, 
and  hope,  and  energy."  Her  heart  beat  quick.  Ho 
dropped  his  voice  as  lie  added — "But  even  you 
would  be  lost  if  I  lost  my  honour.  I  cannot  gain 
you  at  the  expense  of  my  own  self-respect  —  I 
should  lose  you  in  becoming  unworthy  of  you." 
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He  was  extremely  pleased  with  this  tirade, 
which  threw  them  into  utter  consternation.  Xo 
one  believed  in  it  but  Adrienne.  The  theatrical 
accent  betrayed  him  to  the  keener  eyes  of  the 
others ;  but  she  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  him 
speak  so  ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  she  admired 
him  the  more  for  his  refusal,  and,  because  it  raised 
him  in  her  estimation,  forgot  that  it  ruined  their 
hopes. 

"Victor,"  said  the  Count,  "your  scruples  do  you 
honour,  but  they  are  misplaced.  Let  no  misguided 
notions  warp  your  judgment.  Think  of  what  the 
Revolutionary  Government  is,  and  then  think  of 
my  offer." 

"  The  notions  you  are  pleased  to  call  misguided," 
he  said  haughtily,  "  are  those  to  the  service  of 
which  I  have  devoted  my  life.  I  did  hope  that 
you,"  he  said,  turning  to  Adrienne,  "  would  liavo 
given  me  courage  to  persevere  in  the  path  of  duty. 
To  you  I  looked  for  words  which  would  have  saved 
me  from  the  pain  of  rejecting  a  marriage,  which 
would  have  been  more  to  me  than  an  empire.  You 
have  failed  me.  Well !  I  must  bear  my  burden 
with  what  strength  I  may." 

Bowing,  and  casting  a  mournful  look  upon  her, 
ho  withdrew,  gratified  with  the  "point"  he  had 
iniido.  A  dead  silence  succeeded.  Each  was  occu- 
pied with  the  thoughts  raised  by  this  failure  of 
their  schem«». 
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All  this  time  Xicotte  and  Henri  were  persuading 
Sergeant  Roussel,  as  we  have  seen,  that  his  being 
placed  as  a  guard  over  Henri  was  meant  that  lio 
should  suffer  the  escape.  They  had  not  quite  over- 
ruled his  scruples,  when  Goulard  paid  the  Count  a 
visit,  and  asked  him  if  there  was  any  way  in  which 
he  could  be  useful. 

"It  was  I  who  managed  your  escape  before,  in 
conjunction  with  Nicotte.  But  I  don't  wish  it 
generally  known ;  so  that  you,  M.  le  Comte,  ami 
Nicotte  approve,  that  is  all  I  desire.  Others,  you 
see,  might  look  at  the  matter  in  a  different  light. 
You  understand." 

"  Perfectly,  Goulard,  perfectly." 

"  How  can  I  assist  you  ?  Show  me  a  way,  and 
if  it's  safe,  I'll  brave  the  consequences." 

"Thanks;  but  unhappily  we  know  of  no  such  way.'' 

"Well,  that's  unfortunate.  At  any  rate  I  may 
leave  this  pistol  on  the  table,"  he  said,  drawing  out 
a  huge  holster-pistol  like  a  small  blunderbuss,  and 
placing  it  on  the  table ;  "  and  then,  you  know,  if  I 
should  forget  to  take  it  away  with  mo,  why.  that 
is  no  great  crime.  A  man's  memory  is  not  always 
on  tlu>  alert.  And  if  you  should  shoot  a  sentinel 
by  mistake,  aiming  at  a  sparrow,  why,  they  can't 
say  I  did  it,  can  they  ? " 

"Excellent  fellow!"  exclaimed  the  Chevalier, 
snatching  up  the  pistol. 

"Take  care,"  said  the  barber,  "it's  loaded,  ami 
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with  ball  too.  And  if  there  should  be  any  spar- 
rows or  bats  flying  about,  all  I  can  say  is,  that — 
in  pity  for  the  poor  dumb  creatures, — /  hope  you  II 
miss." 

"  Who's  that  ?  "  said  the  Chevalier  hastily,  look- 
ing out  of  the  window. 

"  Hush  !  that's  no  sparrow  ;  you  must  not  aim  at 
him  :  it's  the  Commissary." 

In  another  second  the  sound  of  a  pistol-shot 
broke  the  evening  silence. 

"  What  have  you  done  ! "  exclaimed  the  Count. 

"He's  struck! — he's  killed!"  triumphantly  an- 
swered the  Chevalier. 

"  Assassin ! "  screamed  Adrienne,  in  a  transport 
of  grief  and  indignation. 

Goulard  was  out  of  the  room  like  an  arrow. 

The  Chevalier  turned  from  the  window  and 
said — 

"  Now  we  are  safe.  Xo  one  but  the  Commissary 
knew  of  our  plans.  He  cannot  betray  us  now. 
For  myself,  I  am  willing  to  bear  the  consequences. 
I  shall  confess  my  deed — attribute  it  to  jealousy. 
I  shall  suffer,  but  I  shall  have  saved  the  cause." 

"  Boldly  and  nobly  done  ! "  said  the  Countess. 

The  Count  shook  his  head. 

"  I  fear  this  has  but  made  our  fate  certain,"  lie 
said.  "Victor  might  have  changed  his  mind." 

"  Be  under  no  apprehension,"  replied  the  Chev- 
alier. "  Our  first  object  was  to  secure  our  secret. 

s.s.— iv.  N 
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One  man  alone  possessed  it,  and  he  has  carried  it 
to  the  grave." 

"  Not  yet ! "  said  a  powerful  voice.  The  door 
opened,  and  Victor  stood  before  them. 

The  three  were  as  if  petrified.  Adrienne,  who 
had  been  buried  in  grief,  looked  up  with  swimming 
eyes  and  eager  parted  lips  at  this  apparition. 

"You  have  the  murderer's  instinct,  Chevalier," 
said  Victor,  with  hissing  sarcasm,  "and  you  have 
the  murderer's  hand  ;  but  you  want  the  murderer's 
eye." 

"  Alive ! "  exclaimed  the  Chevalier,  with  an 
accent  of  despair. 

"Your  aim  was  well  directed,  but  the  bullet 
reached  one  who  wore  my  hat  and  cloak.  That 
one  I  believe  you  know." 

He  here  motioned  to  the  soldiers  outside,  who 
entered,  bearing  the  body  of  Henri  de  St  Marc. 
With  a  heart-broken  cry  the  Countess  detected  her 
son,  and  flung  herself  on  her  knees  before  the 
corpse,  feeling  at  the  breast  if  life  still  were  there. 
But  that  light  heart  was  now  still.  In  vain  the 
agonised  mother  sought  against  evidence  for  some 
slight  hope,  some  breath  that  might  promise  her 
life  had  not  quite  departed.  He  was  dead.  The 
others  looked  on  in  silence.  In  silence  the  Coun- 
tess rose,  when  the  conviction  came  upon  her,  and 
walking  up  to  the  Chevalier,  said,  in  a  low  but 
h'nn  voice — 
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"  You  did  not  mean  this  ;  I  forgive  you." 

The  Chevalier  was  so  moved  by  this  that  lie 
l»urst  into  tears. 

Victor,  not  wishing  to  interrupt  the  scene  farthor, 
withdrew,  bidding  the  soldiers,  however,  remain  to 
watch  the  prisoners  with  closeness. 

Terrible  indeed  were  the  hours  which  passed. 
No  one  spoke,  save  the  soldiers  in  an  occasional 
whisper.  The  Countess  sat  in  forlorn  grandeur 
gazing  at  her  only  child  lying  dead  beside  her. 
The  Count  and  Chevalier  sat  mournfully  ruminat- 
ing, expecting  every  moment  the  summons  to  be 
inarched  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Ad- 
rienne  sat  beside  the  Countess,  holding  one  hand 
in  both  of  hers,  and  occasionally  kissing  it  tenderly. 
Nothing  could  be  said.  Feelings  too  deep  for 
tears,  or  any  other  expression,  filled  them  all. 
Even  the  rude  soldiers  were  hushed  into  awe  by 
the  sight  of  such  grief. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE     CLOUDS     CLEAR. 


Victor  had  just  finished  his  despatch  when  an 
agent  tapped  at  his  door,  and,  without  waiting  for 
the  words  "  Come  in,"  entered  almost  breathless 
with  tlio  news  that  the  Convention  had  arrested 
Robespierre,  Couthon,  St  Just,  Lebas,  and  others. 
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Victor  started  from  his  seat  at  the  first  words, 
and  hurriedly  demanded  the  details,  which  the 
agent  could  not  give.  The  news  had  just  reached 
St  Halo.  Patriots  were  everywhere  in  consterna- 
tion. The  arrest  of  the  Triumvirs  was  certain  to 
be  followed  by  their  execution.  The  Commune 
had  suffered  its  chiefs  to  be  arrested ;  France  was 
rising  against  the  Terror. 

Instead  of  forwarding  his  despatch,  Victor,  when 
once  more  alone,  quietly  destroyed  it;  and  then, 
leaning  his  head  upon  his  hands,  meditated  on 
the  course  of  action  he  should  pursue.  Bitterly 
reproaching  himself  for  not  having  accepted  the 
Count's  offer,  he  now  pondered  on  the  means  of 
retrieving  that  mistake.  His  first  order  was,  that 
no  one  on  any  pretext  was  to  communicate  with 
the  prisoners ;  but  before  that  order  had  been 
given,  Nicotte  had  whispered  in  the  Count's  ear 
the  glorious  news  of  Robespierre's  arrest.  It  came 
like  a  ray  of  sunshine  athwart  the  gloom  of  the 
scene. 

But  although  the  Triumvirs  were  deposed,  they 
were  deposed  by  the  Convention.  The  Republic 
still  held  France,  and  the  Royalists  were  as  little 
in  favour  as  before.  At  present  all  was  uncer- 
tainty. The  new  government  might  be  more 
clement,  but  it  might  also  be  more  terrible  than 
the  one  it  destroyed.  Victor  doubted  whether  he 
should  inform  the  Count  of  Robespierre's  fall,  and 
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represent  it  as  an  indication  of  greater  severity 
on  the  part  of  the  Convention,  which  would  conse- 
quently make  the  Count's  position  of  Royalist  con- 
spirator quite  as  bad  as  before ;  or  whether  he 
should  pretend  to  relent  in  favour  of  Adrienne,  and 
not  mention  Robespierre's  fall.  At  length  an  idea 
occurred  to  him,  which  will  be  best  seen  in  the 
following  letter  which  he  forthwith  wrote  to  Ad- 
rienne : — 

"They  offered  me  happiness  in  exchange  for 
honour,  my  soul's  beloved ;  how  could  I  hesitate 
which  to  choose  ?  I  who  had  known  you  I  Oh, 
Adrienne,  you  must  know  the  pang  which  shot 
through  my  heart  when  I  saw  that  alternative 
before  me,  and  saw  so  clearly  there  was  but  one 
choice  possible.  You  would  have  despised  me  had 
I  accepted  !  I  should  have  despised  myself. 

"  My  plan  is  fixed.  I  have  resolved  to  save  the 
Republic,  to  save  my  honour,  and  yet  to  save  you 
all.  I  have  so  arranged  it  that  success  is  certain. 
Your  imprisonment  will  soon  cease.  You  will  soon 
be  on  the  shores  of  England,  where,  if  ever  you 
think  of  me,  think  of  me  as  one  who  loved  you 
more  than  life,  but  who  preferred  losing  you  to 
making  himself  unworthy  of  you.  We  shall  never 
meet  again.  Let  our  thoughts  at  least  be  sacred ! 
Adieu !— VICTOR." 

This  letter  was  handed  to  her  by  one  of  the 
coldiers.  She  read  it,  re-read  it,  felt  her  heart 
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swell  with  emotion,  and  then,  placing  the  letter 
in  her  bosom,  gave  herself  up  to  sweet  and  pensivi- 
thought.  Victor's  idea  was  this  :  he  would  let  the 
Count  escape,  and  by  so  doing  gain  a  powerful 
protector  in  the  coming  days,  should  the  nation 
once  more  return  to  its  allegiance  to  the  Bour- 
bons. Meanwhile  Adrienne  would  be  so  convinced 
of  his  love  and  his  noble  character,  that  he  had 
little  doubt  of  obtaining  her  consent  to  a  marriage 
whenever  he  should  find  it  convenient. 

But  while  he  was  plotting  thus,  Nicotte  was 
busy,  in  her  restless  ingenious  way,  working  on 
the  terrors  of  Chapot,  our  fleshy  landlord  of  the 
Cheval  Blanc,  whom  we  have  not  seen  since  he 
lost  his  tooth  on  that  memorable  occasion  of  Gou- 
lard's experiment  in  painless  extraction. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  citizen,"  she  continued : 
"  the  agent  who  brought  the  news  of  Robespierre's 
arrest — for  which  the  Virgin  be  thanked  ! — told  me, 
in  confidence,  that  he  didn't  intend  returning  to 
St  Malo,  because  the  citizens  were  rising  there 
against  all  the  Republicans,  and  would  massacre 
all  the  agents  of  Robespierre  to  a  certainty.  Now, 
they  will  be  sure  to  come  here  after  the  Com- 
missary, and  tear  him  to  pieces." 

"And  what  if  they  do?"  asked  Chapot;  "you 
won't  care." 

"No,  I  shan't  cry  my  eyes  out  on  his  account, 
certainly.  But  that  isn't  the  point.  He's  not  a 
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man  to  be  torn  to  pieces  without  their  saying,  '  By 
your  leave.'  He  will  defend  himself.  He  has  got 
soldiers  here.  The  mob  will  attack  the  house,  pull 
it  to  pieces  in  order  to  get  at  him;  and  having 
pulled  it  down,  they  won't  stop  to  build  it  up 
again,  I  fancy." 

Chapot  was  alarmed  at  this  reasoning.  The 
idea  of  the  Cheval  Blanc  being  attacked  by  a 
mob,  roused  his  noblest  feelings  as  a  man  and 
a  proprietor. 

"  I'll  turn  him  out  at  once  ! "  he  exclaimed. 

"  You  turn  him  out  1 "  Nicotte  said  with  consider- 
able scorn.  "  You  may  frighten  him  out,  if  you 
go  the  right  way  to  work." 

"  Show  me,  show  me ;   there's  a  good  girl." 

"You  are  not  a  goose,  are  you?" 

Chapot  replied  that  he  was  not  altogether  one 
of  those  succulent  but  slightly  intelligent  birds. 

"  Then  you  can  invent  a  story  or  two,  I  suppose  ; 
and,  above  all,  pretend  that  what  you  say  springs 
from  a  Republican's  interest  in  the  Republic's  Com- 
missary. Frighten  him  with  the  accounts  you  have 
heard  of  the  excesses  committed  by  the  people  at 
St  Malo,  on  all  who  were  known  to  be  connected 
with  Robespierre.  Do  you  see?" 

"  Capital !     Trust  me  for  frightening  him." 

Chapot  instantly  proceeded  to  Victor's  apartment, 
and  so  well  improved  on  the  hints  Nicotte  had  given 
him,  that  Victor  saw  his  personal  safety  depended 
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on  flight.  Nor  did  Chapot  leave  him  till  lie  Lad 
furnished  him  with  every  means  of  flight. 

No  sooner  was  he  fairly  off  than  Nicotte  per- 
suaded Chapot  to  get  rid  of  the  soldiers  also ;  and 
the  readiest  way,  she  thought,  would  be  at  once 
to  tell  the  sergeant  of  Victor's  flight.  Chapot  did 
so ;  and  Nicotte,  taking  Roussel  aside,  suggested 
that  lie  had  better  march  the  soldiers  back  to  St 
Malo.  But  the  sergeant  would  not  hear  of  such 
a  thing.  The  prisoners  were  prisoners  of  the  Re- 
public, and  if  the  Commissary  chose  to  fly,  he, 
Roussel,  would  not  undertake  to  decide  on  their 
fate.  The  little  woman  stamped  with  impatience 
at  his  obstinacy.  She  tried  arguments,  coaxings, 
threats,  but  the  old  soldier  was  immovable.  At 
last  she  boldly  asked  him  on  what  authority  he 
arrested  them  ?  He  had  not  arrested  them ;  he 
had  merely  arrested  Henri  de  St  Marc. 

"  Whom  you  suffered  to  escape  ! "  said  Nicotte. 
"Remember  that;  I  will  betray  you." 

Roussel  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  If  that  doesn't  move  you,  tell  me  why  you  let 
him  escape  ?  " 

"  Because  I  thought.  .  .  .  Because  I  was 
bamboozled." 

"  Well,  then,  be  bamboozled  again." 

"  Can't  do  it." 

"  Show  me  your  warrant  for  detaining  the  pris- 
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"  Haven't  got  one." 

"  Then  they  may  proceed  on  their  journey." 

"  Get  the  municipal's  authority,"  he  said,  "  and 
I  won't  interfere." 

Away  went  Nicotte  to  Chapot,  and  soon  fright- 
ened him  into  ordering  the  sergeant  and  troops  to 
withdraw,  to  which  they  were  by  no  means  dis- 
inclined. 

And  thus  finally  did  our  friends  escape  the  perils 
of  the  Kevolutionary  Tribunal. 

Here  the  story  ceases,  but  it  does  not  end.  In 
life  stories  seldom  end,  for  every  crisis  is  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  episode  in  the  long  story  of 
our  existence.  On  the  stage  the  principal  per- 
sonages are  married  or  killed  —  no  great  matter 
which;  in  third  volumes  the  same  "rounding-off " 
is  given.  But  as  I  am  neither  writing  a  play  nor 
a  novel,  I  need  not  obey  the  conventional  necessity 
of  a  satisfactory  ending.  I  have  finished  my  episode, 
and  lay  down  the  pen. 

A  few  words  will  answer  all  questions  respecting 
the  subsequent  fortunes  of  our  characters.  The 
Countess  and  the  Chevalier  returned  to  England, 
to  plot  and  dream  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons. The  Count,  after  holding  out  some  time, 
consented  to  recognise  Napoleon,  and  re-entered 
France. 

Xicotte,  the  rosy  spouse  of  Goulard,  was  still  a 
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blooming  woman  when  five  chubby  girls  played 
round  her  knees ;  and  to  make  her  happiness  com- 
plete, she  had  the  entire  management  of  the  cows 
at  Chateauneuf,  not  to  mention  a  snug  little  home- 
stead of  her  own. 

Goulard  was  appointed  butler  to  the  chateau, 
and  drew  the  corks  with  a  dexterity  greater  even 
than  that  which  he  formerly  bestowed  on  teeth : 
and  these  were  perfectly  painless  extractions.  The 
little  man  grew  stout,  not  to  say  obese.  But  his 
dignity  was  unimpaired.  He  looked  down  upon 
the  "  universe  "  from  the  same  lofty  moral  altitude 
as  of  old.  He  spat  with  even  greater  emphasis. 
He  rolled  the  words  "  my  wife  "  and  "  my  children  " 
over  his  tongue  with  a  slow  and  gustatory  gran- 
deur. He  patronised  the  peasants  with  serene  and 
kindly  magnificence.  But  he  was  never  heard  to 
utter  a  word  in  favour  of  Republicanism. 

Of  Victor  nothing  was  heard  after  his  disappear- 
ance. He  is  supposed  to  have  perished  in  obscurity, 
or  to  have  joined  the  army  under  another  name. 
Certain  it  is  that  Adrienne  never  discovered  any 
trace  of  his  existence.  Poor  girl !  she  cherished 
the  remembrance  of  him  whom  she  believed  to 
be  so  heroic,  and  refused  every  offer  of  marriage. 
Years  rolled  on ;  she  lost  her  youth  and  all  but 
Blight  traces  of  her  former  beauty ;  it  was  sad  to 
Bee  one  who  had  been  so  brilliant  now  become  so 
§ubdued  and  grave.  Kindly  and  gentle  she  was 
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to  all,  but  seldom  did  a  smile  steal  over  her  sad 
face.  Belief  in  her  lover,  admiration  for  his  high 
and  noble  qualities,  and  vague  dreamy  hopes  that 
he  might  one  day  reappear,  sustained  her  existence. 
At  the  age  of  fifty-four,  she  died  quite  suddenly  of 
enlargement  of  the  heart.  Upon  that  heart  was 
found  a  little  silken  bag  containing  the  last  letter 
Victor  had  written  to  her. 

"  For  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  given, 
That  self  might  be  annulled  !" 


BETSY  BROWN. 

A  TRUE  STORY.» 
BY  THE  LATE  DOUGLAS  CHEAPE. 

[MAGA.    MARCH  I860.] 


ALL  must  have  heard  of  MRS  BROWN, 
Who  kept  the  old  "Cod's  Head  Hotel," 

Close  to  tide-mark  in  TANGLETOWN, 

Where  brightest  sea-nymphs  love  to  dwell : 

For  in  her  house,  time  out  of  mind, 

Men  fond  of  fish  and  frolic  dined. 

And  no  one,  surely,  can  forget 

How  fishes  there  of  every  fin, 
Rushing  to  table  from  the  net, 

Strove,  in  all  shapes,  our  smiles  to  win  ; 
Some  holding  in  strange  mouths  strange  tails, 
Like  minnows  some,  and  some  like  whales. 

*  Tli  is  story,  in  all  essential  points,  is,  we  believe,  strictly  and 
literally  true ;  and  it  will  probably  be  thought  by  most  of  our 
readers  that  it  affords  a  confirmation  of  the  common  saying,  that 
"  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction."  It  may  perhaps  be  proper  to 
add,  for  the  sake  of  some  of  our  readers,  that  Tangletown  has 
probably  taken  its  name  from  the  abundance  on  its  shore  of  that 
kind  of  sea- weed  often  called  Tangle. — ED.  B.  M. 
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But  'tis  not  of  the  fishes  there 

That  we  would  speak — my  muse  and  I ; 

For  them  we  have  no  time  to  spare- 
In  fact,  we've  "  other  fish  to  fry  : " 

We've  doings  there  most  strange  to  show 

Of  him  of  ever-bended  bow. 

Good  Mrs  Brown  had  daughters  twain — 

Such  daughters  as  you  oft  may  see, 
At  least  may  look  for  not  in  vain, 

At  bar  of  thriving  hostelry  : 
Fine  rosy  women — rather  stout — 
Better  with  head-gear  than  without. 

Were  we  to  say  they  were  not  young, 
More  than  was  meant  we  might  expre 

They  were — in  a  politer  tongue — 
Not  in  their  premiere  jeunesse  ; 

Yet  buxom,  blooming  women  still, 

Killing  all  round,  but  hard  to  kill. 

BETSY,  the  eldest— and  of  her 

It  is  that  we  are  now  to  speak — 
Was,  if  we  do  not  greatly  err, 

Not  of  a  temper  the  most  meek : 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  reason  why 
She  had  not  brooked  the  marriage-tie. 

But  now  at  last  arrived  a  day, 

When,  after  some  few  perverse  years, 

Our  honest  Betsy  meant  to  pay 
The  minister  all  her  arrears  : 

For  from  a  neighb'ring  town  there  canu- 

A  gallant  sergeant,  JONES  by  name. 
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A  likely  fellow  was  this  Jones — 

Six  foot  and  more  without  his  shoes  : 

Not  with  the  nigged  high  cheek-bones 
Of  sergeant  of  the  kilt  or  trews, 

But  with  the  round  and  ruddy  face 

That  speaks  of  well- breeched  Saxon  race. 

He  looked  on  Betsy — she  on  him — 
And  the  thing  was  as  good  as  done : 

He,  with  such  length  and  strength  of  limb, 
She,  the  whole  reg'ment  fit  to  stun : 

Ere  word  was  spoken  you  might  swear 

That  words  were  not  much  needed  there. 

It  was  the  oyster-time,  and  oft 

To  "  The  Cod's  Head  "  Jones  found  his  way  ; 
And  there  he  loved  with  sawder  soft 

And  shell- fish  to  beguile  the  day : 
DANDO  himself  had  hid  his  head, 
To  see  the  life  the  sergeant  led. 

It  no  doubt  always  seemed  most  strange 
To  those  who  saw  him  in  the  bar, 

That  worthy  Mrs  Brown  should  chang 
After  the  thing  had  gone  so  far  ; 

But,  though  the  reason  still  is  hid, 

Change  she  unquestionably  did. 

And  Betsy  scarce  believes  her  cars, 

When,  just  as  Jones  has  "left"  one  day, 

She,  without  word  of  warning,  hears 
Her  mother  in  a  marked  tone  say, 

"  Betsy,  no  child  of  hit  and  mine 

Shall  marry  sergeant  of  the  Line." 
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Says  Betsy,  "  This  is  rather  late— 
We've  fixed  the  day  for  Monday  next." 

But  Mrs  Brown  was  stern  as  fate, 
Still  holding  to  the  self-same  text : 

No  daughter  of  the  old  "Cod's  Head" 

Should  ever  with  a  sergeant  wed ! 

And  when  the  sergeant  came  next  day, 

Instead  of  oysters,  as  before, 
He  found,  to  his  no  small  dismay, 

Only  the  outside  of  the  door : 
For  Mrs  Brown,  who  "  knew  her  place," 
Shut  the  old  " Cod's  Head"  in  his  face. 

Fish  is  but  fish,  and  flesh  but  flesh— 
And  some  things  neither  well  can  bear : 

Jones,  while  "  The  Cod's  Head"  wound  was  fresh, 
Lost  something  of  his  jaunty  air; 

But  after  season  due  of  grief, 

He  looked  around,  and  found  relief. 

For  at  "  The  Soldier's  Joy  "  there  dwelt 
A  maiden  like  "  the  unsunned  snow ; " 

And  Jones  now  looked  on  her,  and  felt 
What  only  men  like  Jones  can  know : 

He  looked  on  her  by  morning  sun, 

And  in  the  evening  they  were  ONE. 

Swift  the  next  morning  speeds  the  news 
To  «  The  Cod's  Head  "—and  all  that  day, 

Though  food  she  might  not  quite  refuse, 
Betsy  was  in  a  dreadful  way ; 

And  oft  she  cried,  and  stoutly  too, 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother,  this  is  you  I " 
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Good  Mrs  Brown,  what  could  she  pay  ? 

No  doubt  she  was  right  glad  at  heart, 
Yut  she  spoke  little  through  the  day, 

And  doubly  plied  each  household  art ; 
But  evening  came,  and  then  she  said, 
"  Oh,  Betsy,  Betsy,  go  to  bed ! " 

These  were  the  words  the  mother  said : 
And  now  mark  Betsy's  in  reply — 

'•  My  bed  to-night  will  be  a  bed 
That  none  among  you  need  envy !  n 

They  thought  she  spoke  of  broken  rest ; 

But  Betsy  knew  her  meaning  best. 

The  morning  dawns — and  what  a  scene ! 

What  clothes  are  these  all  strewed  about  ? 
They're  Betsy's  clothes — what  does  it  mean  ? 

Naked  by  night,  she  has  gone  out — 
She  has  gone  out — it  is  too  clear — 
And  thrown  herself  from  off  the  pier ! 

And  well  may  some  folks  now  recall 
Those  words  of  hers  the  night  before : 

For  now,  of  course,  to  one  and  all 
Their  real,  dreadful  sense  they  bore : 

The  bed  that  was  her  bed  to  be, 

Was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ! 

Hard  things  are  said  of  Mrs  Brown, 
Even  by  her  sister,  MRS  SNODY: 

But  the  chief  thought  throughout  the  town, 
Is  now  the  finding  of  THE  BODY  : 

And  boats  are  searching  all  around, 

And  no  doubt  it  will  soon  be  found. 
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For  days  they  search,  both  far  and  near, 

But  still  the  search  is  all  in  vain : 
"  No-BoDY,"  boatmen  say,  "  is  here, 

Tis  useless  quite  to  search  again: 
The  tide  was  strong,  and  it  may  be 
Many  and  many  a  mile  at  sea." 

But  now  a  certain  SIMON  SNIPE 

Called  to  inquire  for  Mrs  Brown : 
A  little  man,  of  judgment  ripe, 

The  oracle  of  Tangletown : 
A  man  who  might  be  said  to  bring 
His  beak  to  bear  on  etfrything. 

Snipe  with  the  little  servant-maid 
Of  "  The  Cod's  Head  "  some  converse  had ; 

And  she,  poor  SUSAN,  sobbing,  said, 
"  Oh,  Mr  Snipe,  it's  very  sad ! 

It  really  oversets  me  quite — 

I  saw  Miss  Betsy's  ghost  last  night!" 

Simon  a  ghost  had  never  seen — 

But  thought,  in  his  peculiar  way, 
"  If  through  the  night  it  here  has  been, 

It  can't  be  far  off  through  the  day : " 
And  then  he  sniffed  about,  and  said, 
"Have  you  looked  into  that  press-bed?" 

Behind  the  mangle  was  that  bed — 

Behind  the  mangle,  in  the  wall ; 
And  it  had  entered  no  one's  head 

Ever  to  think  of  it  at  all ; 
But  there  seemed  something  in  the  air 
That  said  to  Snipe,  "  The  ghost  is  there." 

P.P. TV.  O 
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And  no\v,  who  will  believe  my  talc  i 

Suipe  upend  wide  the  press-bed  door, 
Aiid  forth  there  comes,  of  cheese  and  ale, 
Fragrance  that  bed  ne'er  knew  before ; 
And  there  is  Betsy,  safe  and  sound — 
y    There,  there  she  is— the  body's  found! 
V. 

And  what  said  Betsy  ?  nothing  more 
Than  we  are  now  to  tell  to  you : 

She  looked  out  at  the  press-bed  door, 
And  said  to  Snipe  and  little  Sue, 

"  Have  I  not  served  my  mother  right  ? 

Have  I  not  given  her  a  fright  ? " 

Yet  afterwards  'twas  her  delight, 
»  Among  her  chosen  friends,  to  tell 

About  the  ghost  that  walked  at  night, 

And  stored  its  press-bed  pantry  well, 
And  saw  the  boats  at  break  of  day 
Seeking  its  body  in  the  bay ! 


Years  now  have  passed ;  and  many  a  change 
We  all  have  seen  in  all  around ; 

But  amidst  things  both  new  and  strange, 
The  old  "Cod's  Head"  may  still  be  found; 

Old — and  old-fashioned,  if  you  will — 

But  there  it  is— "The  Cod's  Head"  still. 

Ami  still,  when  passing  by  its  door, 
We  sometimes  feel  as  if  the  breeze 

Upon  its  waving  pinions  bore 
A  SOMETHING  as  of  ale  and  cheese, 

Still  speaking  of  the  old  renown 

Of  THE  PRESS-BED  and  BETSY  BROWN  ! 
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THE  LAST  FRENCH  HERO: 

BEING  SOME  CHAPTERS  OF  A  VERY  FRENCH  NOVEL 
NOT  YET  PUBLISHED. 

BY  ALEX  ANDRE    SUE-SAND,   FILS. 

I  MAG  A.     JAX.  I860.] 


CHAPTER    I. 

I  ASK  you,  my  reader,  to  picture  me  as  a  young 
man  nineteen  years  of  age,  just  entering  Par- 
isian life. 

Imagine,  also,  that  I  am  of  a  passionately  ardent 
temperament,  under  the  influence  of  which  I  per- 
suadrd,  two  weeks  ago,  a  young  person,  also  of  a 
passionately  ardent  temperament,  to  run  away  with 
me  from  a  convent  where  she  was  being  educated. 

Imagine,  farther,  that  while  seated  after  break- 
fast in  my  apartment  smoking  my  cigar,  I  receive 

-IV.  P 
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the  following  letter  from  her;  and  then  ask  your- 
self what  must  be  my  feelings  at  perusing  it. 

"ANG6LIQUE  PAPILLON  TO  AUGUSTS  GRENOUILLE. 

"  MY  FRIEND,  —  You  remember  our  compact. 
Actuated  by  the  same  impulse,  perhaps  by  the 
same  presentiment,  we  took  along  with  our  vows 
of  love  this  other  vow,  that  directly  either  of  us 
should  perceive  our  fetters  of  silk  becoming  for 
one  of  us  fetters  of  lead,  the  change  should  be 
frankly  avowed  and  the  chain  cast  off.  And  we  did 
right.  To  what  end  should  the  mask  of  constancy 
be  maintained  when  the  heart  is  no  longer  the 
same?  Why  continue  to  walk  hand  in  hand  in 
the  same  linked  intimacy  as  before,  while  the 
averted  glance,  fixed  on  another  object,  no  longer 
guides  in*  the  former  paths  of  love  the  devious 
and  hesitating  footsteps?  Why  offer  on  the  cold 
and  barren  shrine  of  fidelity  the  sacrifice  of  reason 
and  truth  ?  In  fine,  why  at  seventeen,  with  flowers 
springing  on  all  sides  in  the  parterre  of  life,  should 
I  obstinately  continue  to  press  to  my  bosom  the 
rose  I  have  gathered,  when  its  thorns  annoy  and 
distract  me?  You,  my  friend,  would  not  thank 
me  for  a  forced  fidelity,  nor  will  you  reproach  mo 
for  an  honest  inconstancy.  My  heart,  which  can- 
not deceive,  tells  me  it  is  better  to  be  faithfully 
fickle  than  falsely  true. 
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"  On  perusing  these  sentiments,  you  will  per- 
haps say  that  the  tears  I  shed,  the  love  I  expressed 
for  you  at  our  parting  yesterday,  were  feigned — 
that  I  must  even  then  have  been  meditating  dis- 
loyalty to  our  mutual  passion.  Not  so,  my  dear 
Auguste — heaven  and  the  Virgin,  who  have  wit- 
nessed my  struggle  and  temptation,  will  witness 
also  my  truth.  Yesterday  I  was  as  sincere  in  my 
professions  as  I  now  am  in  my  recantation.  Let 
us  part,  then,  my  friend,  with  mutual  esteem, 
since  the  passion  I  felt  for  you  is  transferred  to 
another.  Who  that  other  is  you  may  not  perhaps 
care  to  know ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  at  first 
sight  of  him,  my  heart  (which  can  never  deceive 
me)  warned  me  of  the  presence  of  its  master.  For 
a  time, — upwards  of  an  hour, — I  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  influence.  Your  last  whispers  still  dwelt 
in  my  ears,  the  very  wax  of  your  mustache  still 
lingered  on  my  cheek.  I  retired  to  my  chamber 
— my  sufferings  were  horrible.  I  passed  a  dreadful 
night,  distracted  by  thoughts  of  you  and  of  your 
rival,  of  my  old  and  of  my  new  love.  But  I  prayed 
for  guidance,  and  not  in  vain.  A  celestial  ray  lit 
my  soul  and  directed  my  choice.  Yet  still  I  felt 
this  morning  a  moment's  hesitation ;  but  only  a 
moment's — the  sight  of  the  beloved  oljject  fixed 
my  fate,  and  I  knew  that  hitherto  I  had  been  dwell- 
ing with  you  only  in  the  antechamber  of  Love, 
whose  gorgeous  saloons  I  now  enter  under  other 
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auspices.  Adieu,  my  friend;  yet,  ere  we  part, 
let  me  recall  once  again  the  intoxicating  hours 
that  we  have  spent  together.  Let  me  remember 
for  a  moment  the  gloomy  conventual  veil  which 
was  to  have  hidden  me  from  the  paradise  of  the 
outer  world,  and  which  you,  with  brave  and  de- 
voted hand,  tore  away.  Let  remembrance  for  a 
moment  dwell  fondly  on  the  fortnight  we  have 
since  so  sweetly  passed  in  the  rapture  of  our  first 
romance.  Let  those  moments,  hallowed  by  youth 
and  passion,  be  for  ever  sacred.  Enough !  they 
are  past.  Adieu! 

"  ANG&JQUE  PAPILLON." 

Again  I  ask,  what  would  you,  my  reader,  have 
felt  at  receiving  such  a  letter  under  the  circum- 
stances I  have  imagined?  You  doubtless  answer 
— the  terrible  recoil  of  impetuous  passion,  the  tur- 
moil of  a  heart  whose  holiest  aspirations  and  most 
sacred  confidences  have  been  outraged.  And  you 
are,  my  reader,  right  in  the  general  view,  though 
not  in  the  particular  case.  I  read  this  letter,  so 
well  calculated  to  raise  the  tornado  of  the  soul, 
with  perfect  calmness.  The  cambric  on  my  bosom 
did  not  heave — the  glow  of  my  cigar  was  not  for 
an  instant  brightened  by  the  hastier  breath  of 
anger,  nor  were  the  jets  of  smoke  accelerated  by 
the  convulsions  of  disappointment.  I  perused  it 
with  the  same  tranquillity  as  if  it  had  been  a 
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matter  the  most  indifferent,  and  the  reason  was, 
that  at  the  same  hour  when  Angelique  posted 
this  letter  for  me,  I  had  despatched  the  following 
one  to  her,  so  that  the  missives  must  have  crossed 
on  their  way  : — 

"AuoTJSTE  GRENOUILLE  TO  ANGELIQUE  PAPILLON. 

"ANGELIQUE, — Heaven,  that  for  two  rapturous 
weeks  has  smiled  upon  our  passion,  is  now  hos- 
tile. A  vision  has  appeared  in  my  path  forbidding 
the  continuance  of  our  felicity.  Listen,  my  friend. 

"  Three  days  ago  I  was  at  the  Louvre,  filling  my 
mind  to  overflowing  with  the  ideas  of  the  great 
painters,  and,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  subjects, 
gathering  that  mingled  aroma  so  grateful  to  the 
taste  of  our  age  and  country,  which  arises  from 
a  due  combination  of  sentimental  religion  with 
the  voluptuousness  of  the  heathen  mythology. 
What  can  be  more  striking,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  pleasing,  than  the  contrast  between  the  two 
opposite  aspects  of  life,  asceticism  and  indulgence, 
placed  in  juxtaposition.  For  of  what  does  life  con- 
sist, Angelique,  except  of  two  classes — those  who 
are  still  votaries  of  love  and  pleasure,  and  those 
who,  no  longer  capable  of  enjoyment,  pass  the 
remnant  of  their  days  in  melancholy  remembrance 
rial  purgatory  which  serves  to  balance  the 
account  between  youth  and  heaven?  Some  day, 
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when  fortune  shall  afford  mo  the  means  of  expres- 
sing the  more  exalted  conceptions  of  my  soul,  I 
will  commission  some  great  artist  to  condense 
these  sentiments,  now  diffused  over  many  pictures 
of  different  styles,  into  one  triumphant  work,  where 
a  Magdalen,  recumbent  in  a  charnel-house,  shall 
seek  to  detach  her  reluctant  thoughts  from  the 
still  seductive  pleasures  of  the  world  (on  which, 
in  the  background,  the  artist  shall  lavish  all  his 
warm  imagination),  by  pressing  to  her  bosom  the 
skull  of  a  former  lover,  out  of  which  worms  shall 
be  creeping.  You,  Angelique,  when  years  shall 
have  ripened  your  beauties,  will  make  a  charming 
Magdalen.  But  this  refined  artistic  treat  I  shall 
reserve  for  my  old  age. 

"Thus  agreeably  occupied,  and  predisposed  for 
tender  sentiment,  I  saw,  as  she  entered  at  one 
door,  and  passed  through  to  the  other,  a  lady— 
in  fact,  there  were  two,  but  of  one  only  I  would 
speak,  for  one  only  engrossed  my  thoughts.  Her 
shape  was  perfectly  just ;  her  dress  was  evidently 
a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  most  successful  of  Parisian 
modistes;  her  bonnet,  in  particular,  was  an  ex- 
quisite production,  trimmed  with  costly  lace,  and 
furnished  with  a  veil  of  the  same,  through  which 
bloomed  a  roseate  complexion,  which  put  to  shame 
by  its  delicacy  the  tints  of  Raphael  and  Corregio 
upon  the  walls  around  us.  Between  her  bonnet 
and  her  snowy  neck  had  escaped  a  tress  of  flaxen 
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hair,  such  as  might  be  expected  to  accompany  that 
delicate  blond  skin  with  its  vermilion  tints.  I  need 
not  explain  to  one  so  sympathetic  as  yourself  the 
power  there  is  in  contrast  to  stir  afresh  the  emo- 
tions of  the  heart,  and  in  this  instance  it  had  its 
full  effect.  My  admiration,  attracted  before  by 
your  clear  olive  skin  and  wanii  tints  and  dark 
hair,  Angelique,  now  oscillated  violently  in  the 
opposite  direction :  I  had  never  before  experienced 
a  feeling  so  sudden  and  so  powerful  as  for  this  fair 
stranger. 

"  At  the  first  glance  which  she  cast  in  my 
direction,  I  saw  that  the  attraction  was  mutual.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  steps  by  which 
kindred  spirits,  magnetically  attracted,  approach 
each  other  in  such  circumstances :  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  I  soon  found  myself  seated  at  the  side 
of  this  charming  being,  exchanging  with  her  those 
delicious  nothings  which  at  once  veil  and  express 
the  emotions  of  the  soul. 

"Angelique,  you  know  what  a  charm  mystery 
has  for  me,  as  for  all  imaginative,  poetic  natures. 
There  was  about  this  woman  enough  of  the  myste- 
rious to  complete  the  spell  to  which  I  was  yielding. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  observed  that  she  never 
laughed,  nor  even  smiled,  but  received  my  gayest 
with  perfect  gravity,  though  her  replies 
that  she  possessed,  like  all  superior  souls, 
koon  sympathy  with  wit. 
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*•  Can  it  be,  Angelique,  that  this  adorable  being 
has  some  secret  griff  shadowing  her  spirit?  Yet 
her  conversation  was  light  and  playful,  and  her 
speaking  eye  betokened  no  sorrow. 

"  Before  we  parted  I  besought  this  bright  vision 
to  say  by  what  name  I  should  remember  her. 

"  She  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied,  as 
she  pressed  my  hand,  *  Call  me  Ninon,  my  friend.' 

"  Xinon  !  what  pleasing  emotions  does  the  namo 
excite !  recalling  as  it  does  Ninon  de  1'Enclos,  the 
beauty  whose  charms  were  not  only  unrivalled 
amongst  her  contemporaries,  but  who  continued 
to  enchant  three  generations  of  lovers.  On  her 
my  fancy  had  always  dwelt  with  peculiar  interest. 
The  enterprising  spirit  of  a  French  lover  finds  its 
keenest  zest  in  what  is  removed  from  the  common- 
place and  humdrum  order  of  attachments ;  and  it 
has  ever  been  a  favourite  thought  of  mine,  that 
Ninon  in  her  old  age,  as  having  something  super- 
natural in  her  charms,  must  have  been  a  more 
lovable  object  than  in  the  freshest  bloom  of  her 
youth. 

"  I  accepted  the  name,  then,  as  a  happy  omen, 
and  departed  in  a  delirium  of  joy. 

"On  the  following  <lay  we  met  again.  The  same 
place  witnessed  our  int«-rvi«-\v. 

"She  was  beautiful,  bewitching,  mysterious  as 
ever — nay,  even  more  mysterious. 

" '  Take  care/  sho  said,  as  I  urged  my  suit  with 
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ardour ;  *  do  not  be  rash  !  It  is  not  for  nothing 
that  I  am  called  Ninon ! ' 

"'You  are  called  Ninon,'  I  said,  fervently,  ' be- 
cause you  are  irresistible,  and  because  heaven  will 
not  suffer  such  beauty  to  fade ! ' 

"  An  inexpressible  melancholy  stole  over  Ninon's 
countenance.  '  The  great  Mirabeau,'  said  she,  '  told 
ine  just  the  same.' 

" '  Mirabeau  ! '  I  cried ;  *  but  he  was  dead  before 
I  was  born.  Surely  you  are  jesting.' 

"ll  am  serious,  my  friend,'  said  Ninon. 

"Angelique,  this  woman,  who  is  so  beautiful, 
who  never  smiles,  who  calls  herself  Ninon,  who 
talks  of  having  conversed  with  Mirabeau,  is  an 
enigma  the  most  enchanting. 

"  Yesterday  we  met  again  and  again  in  the 
Louvre.  Again  I  was  subdued  by  the  intoxicat- 
ing influence  of  her  presence  — -  subdued,  yet  ex- 
alted :  never  had  I  been  so  brilliant — so  seductive. 
I  urged  my  passion  with  fervour.  I  gazed  into 
those  charming  eyes,  whose  azure  depths  were 
still  hidden  by  that  eternal  veil,  which  she  never 
lifts.  I  was  about  to  draw  towards  her  more 
closely  —  to  whisper  yet  more  tenderly,  when, 
casting  my  eyes  around  to  assure  myself  that 
there  was  no  spectator  of  our  happiness,  I  beheld 
a  well-known  figinv. 

"  '  Heavens  ! '  I  said,  starting,  and  relinquishing 
her  hand,  'my  father!' 
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"  Ninon's  eyes  at  the  exclamation  followed  mine. 
Instantly  she  was  violently  agitated — she  trembled 
— her  lips  quivered,  and  I  should  certainly  have 
thought  she  was  about  to  faint,  but  that  her  roseate 
complexion  remained  lovely  as  over. 

"  '  What  did  you  say,  my  friend  ? '  she  gasped. 

"  *  Yonder  stands  my  father,'  I  replied.  '  But 
calm  yourself,  Ninon — he  has  not  observed  us — 
he  is  passing  into  the  next  room.' 

"  In  effect,  my  father  disappeared  without  appear- 
ing to  notice  us. 

" '  My  friend,'  murmured  Ninon,  faintly, '  we  must 
part.  Fate  wills  that  our  brief  dream  of  happiness 
should  now  end.  Adieu,  Auguste.  I  will  write 
this  night  to  tell  all.  Do  not  attempt  to  follow 
me.'  So  saying,  she  pressed  my  arm  convulsively 
and  disappeared. 

"Angelique,  this  woman  who  never  smiles,  who 
calls  herself  Ninon,  who  talks  of  having  conversed 
with  Mirabeau,  and  who  is  violently  agitated  at 
sight  of  my  father,  is  not  only  an  enchanting 
enigma,  but  one  that  it  has  become  a  necessity 
of  my  life  to  solvo. 

"  To  that  solution  I  devote  myself.  It  is  there- 
fnro  that,  in  virtue  of  our  agreement,  I  say  to  you, 
adieu !  Adieu,  Angelique !  you  must  ever  remain 
the  most  charming  vision  of  my  life,  with  one  ex- 
ception. That  exception  is  Ninon. 

"  AUGUSTE  GRENOUILLE." 
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The  reader  will  now  understand  why  I  received 
my  conge  from  Angelique  with  such  perfect  philo- 
sophy. Some  may  ascribe  our  simultaneous  wish 
for  the  termination  of  our  intimacy  to  chance,  some 
to  a  magnetic  influence.  But  the  heart  is  never  so 
alive  to  pious  feeling  as  when  sublimated  by  love  ; 
and  in  my  present  exalted  mood  I  read  with  clearer 
vision  in  this  strange  concurrence  the  will  of  heaven. 


CHAPTER  II. 

My  father  had  married  early  in  life  a  pretty  ro- 
turiere  against  the  will  of  his  family,  who  wished 
him  to  wed  a  rich  though  deformed  scion  of  the 
noUesse.  However,  with  the  ardour  of  youth,  he 
listened  only  to  the  dictates  of  his  heart,  which, 
as  he  afterwards  acknowledged,  was  highly  im- 
prudent; for  by  taking  the  bride  selected  for  him, 
he  would  have  secured  her  fortune  without  incur- 
ring the  necessity  of  submitting  to  her  society ; 
he  would  have  kept  on  terms  with  his  family ; 
and,  finally,  he  need  not  have  debarred  himself 
from  the  pleasure  of  my  mother's  company,  merely 
because  he  had  been  induced  from  motives  of  con- 
rcnance  to  marry  another.  Later  in  life  he  saw 
this — but  wisdom  came  too  late.  He  chose  other- 
wise, and  from  that  moment  separated  from  his 
family,  dropping  even  their  name  ;  and,  taking  that 
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of  my  mother,  was  known  simply  as  M.  Grenouille. 
Ho  continued  after  his  marriage  to  live  on  an  estate 
which  my  mother's  father,  a  pawnbroker  of  the  Mont- 
de-Piete,  left  to  them  in  a  distant  province  ;  and  as 
he  continued  to  entertain  feelings  of  rancour  against 
his  father,  whom  he  considered  to  have  treated  him 
with  harshness,  it  happened  that  I  grew  up  in  pro- 
found ignorance  of  my  pedigree. 

My  mother  died  early,  and  my  father,  who  was 
of  an  extremely  affectionate  nature,  remained  incon- 
solable. I  never  remember  him  otherwise  than 
despondent  and  depressed  ;  and  though,  being  a 
handsome  and  attractive  man,  he  made  many  con- 
quests, and  indulged,  for  the  beguilement  of  his 
widowed  loneliness,  in  a  great  number  of  intimate 
female  friendships,  which  his  late  wife's  relations 
viewed  with  pity  and  respect,  yet  I  am  convinced 
that  his  heart  remained  faithful  to  the  memory  of 
his  departed  saint,  whose  tomb  he  constantly  visited 
in  company  with  the  different  fair  ones  who  desired 
to  console  him  for  her  loss.  It  was  a  sad  pleasure 
to  my  father,  and  one  indicative  of  his  sentimental 
and  imaginative  nature,  to  cause  each  one  of  them  to 
lay  wreaths  of  immortelles  on  the  tomb,  in  number  pro- 
portioned to  her  place  in  the  order  of  succession  to 
his  affections  :  thus  the  first  placed  one,  the  twenty- 
fifth  twenty-five,  and  so  on :  and  as  he  never  per- 
mitted any  of  them  to  be  removed,  the  monument 
was  in  course  of  time  quite  hidden  by  these  gar- 
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lands,  the  testimonies  of  his  unalterable  conjugal 
devotion.  His  enjoyments,  however,  were  all  tinged 
witli  this  melancholy  hue  ; — he  never  recovered  his 
spirits,  and  remained  always  a  kind  of  gloomy  Don 
Juan. 

My  father,  being  in  easy  circumstances — for  the 
pawnbroker  was  rich  and  generous  —  made  me  a 
handsome  allowance,  and  never  demanded  any  ac- 
count of  its  disposal.  Accordingly,  I  was  enabled 
to  enjoy  to  the  full  all  the  pleasures  of  Parisian 
society  immediately  on  entering  it. 

On  the  night  following  the  scene  in  the  Louvre, 
which  has  been  narrated  in  my  letter  to  Angelique, 
I  found  myself  at  the  Opera  Comique  before  the 
rising  of  the  curtain.  No  man  with  a  heart  will 
need  to  ask  what  took  me  there,  for  his  heart  will 
sufficiently  inform  him — it  is  unnecessary,  therefore, 
to  say  that  I  expected  to  behold  Ninon. 

Before  she  appeared  I  knew  of  her  approach  by 
an  electric  current  which  passed  through  me,  caus- 
ing my  heart  to  palpitate  violently.  A  noble  humil- 
ity made  me  lower  my  eyes  as  she  entered,  and  it 
was  not  till  she  had  taken  her  seat  that  I  ventured 
TO  glance  towards  her.  She  raised  her  lorgnette — 
a  look  and  motion  of  her  fan  made  me  feel  that  I 
was  recognised.  Oh  there  was  something  inex- 
pressibly delicious  in  the  thought  that  these  rays 
of  intelligence,  like  the  wires  of  the  telegraph, 
passed  through  crowds  without  revealing  the  mess- 
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age  they  bore,  except  to  him  who  was  destined  to 
profit  by  it. 

I  know  not  what  passed  on  the  stage,  for  thither 
LT  directed  my  eyes ;  but  I  suppose  it  was  a 
performance  of  merit,  since  the  applause  was  fre- 
quent and  the  laughter  loud.  But  what  did  attract 
my  attention  even  from  Ninon  was  a  conversation 
that  was  passing  between  the  occupants  of  two 
stalls  behind  me. 

"  Pardieu  !  she  is  wonderful,"  said  the  old  Vicomte 
de  Clos-Vougeot,  whom  I  knew  by  sight,  directing 
his  opera-glass  towards  Ninon's  box. 

"  There  is  no  change  perceptible  since  I  first  saw 
her  in  that  very  box,  with  the  great  Mirabeau  lean- 
ing over  her,  holding  her  fan,"  said  his  companion, 
the  venerable  Comte  de  Chateau-Margaux. 

"  I  have  not  seen  her  until  to-night  since  her 
marriage  with  the  Marquis  de  Touj  ours- Vert.  One 
might  imagine  that  she  had  been  buried  for  a  gene- 
ration or  so,  and  had  been  dug  up  quite  fresh,"  said 
the  Vicomte.  "  She  has  been  living  abroad,  I 
think." 

"  That  makes  her  reappearance  seem  all  the  more 
extraordinary,"  returned  the  Comte  de  Chateau- 
Margaux.  "  She  must  have  gone  to  sleep  in  an 
enchanted  palace  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  have  woke  up  to  find  her  former  admirers 
either  ghosts  or  greybeards." 

"  They  say  she  has  had  no  lover  since  Mirabeau/' 
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observed  the  Vicomte  ;  "  she  amuses  herself  with  tho 
passions  she  continues  to  inspire,  but  favours  none." 

Heavens !  what  delightful  exultation  did  this 
inspire  in  my  breast !  I  could  have  clasped  the 
venerable  Vicomte  de  Clos-Vougeot  to  my  bosom. 

"  A  thought  strikes  me,"  he  resumed  presently  ; 
"  she  must  have  had  the  Wandering  Jew  for  a 
lover  in  early  life,  and  imbibed  a  portion  of  his 
perpetuity." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  the  secret  by  which  she  preserves 
so  well,"  said  the  Comte  de  Chateau-Margaux.  "  I 
would  reveal  it  to  the  Comtesse  de  Chateau-Mar- 
gaux, who  must  be  about  her  age,  and  I  would  then 
permit  myself  to  enjoy  that  lady's  society  much 
oftener  than  I  do  at  present." 

"One  remarkable  thing  about  her  is,  that  she 
never  smiles,"  remarked  the  Vicomte.  "Observe 
how  stoically  she  watches  the  performance,  while 
all  around  her  are  convulsed  with  laughter." 

This  was  true,  and  it  confirmed  my  previous 
observation  in  my  letter  to  Angelique.  But  at  that 
moment  something  especially  ridiculous  must  have 
occurred  on  the  stage ;  for  Ninon  (or  rather  tho 
Marquise  de  Touj ours -Vert),  after  an  apparent 
struggle  to  resist  joining  in  the  mirth  of  the 
audience,  suddenly  burst  into  uncontrollable  laugh- 
ter. She  immediately  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
face  and  left  the  house. 

It  was  very  singular.      Had   she   made  a  vow 
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against  laughter?  or  was  it  in  displeasure  with 
herself  at  yielding  to  so  trivial  an  emotion,  that 
she  quitted  the  scene?  I  knew  not.  But  this  I 
knr\v,  that  she  was  the  Marquise  de  Touj ours- Vert, 
and  that  she  had  not  without  reason  called  herself 
Ninon.  Her  beauty  derived  for  ine  tenfold  piquancy 
from  the  two  circumstances  of  her  great  age  and  her 
former  intimacy  with  so  eminent  (though  perhaps 
in  such  matters  somewhat  indiscriminate)  a  person- 
age as  Mirabeau.  As  to  the  words  she  had  uttered 
on  quitting  me,  I  considered  them  merely  as  the 
expression  of  one  of  those  caprices  which  the  breath 
of  love  dissipates  in  a  moment,  and  I  awaited  with 
perfect  confidence  the  explanation  which  her  letter 
would  bring  next  morning. 

So  speculating,  I  quitted  the  opera-house,  where 
nothing  now  remained  to  interest  me.  In  the  lobby 
I  encountered  the  Count  de  Monte-Cristo. 

"  Kemember  you  sup  with  me  to-night,  M.  Gre- 
nouille,"  said  the  Count,  whose  acquaintance  I  had 
made  a  short  time  before  ;  "  may  I  offer  you  a  seat 
in  my  carriage  ?  " 

I  accepted,  and  was  waiting  to  hear  the  carriage 
announced  in  its  turn,  when  a  person  who  was 
superintending  a  telegraph  in  a  corner  of  the  saloon 
said,  "  M.  le  Comte,  your  carriage  is  telegraphed ; 
it  is  now  distant  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  yards, 
and  will  be  at  the  door  in  twelve  seconds  and  a 
half." 
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1  flu-  fount.  "  It  is  a  little  arrange- 
ment of  my  own,"  he  observed,  in  answer  to  my 
inquiring  look.  "  I  dislike  having  my  name  shouted 
out.  I  have  therefore  established  a  private  tele- 
graph, by  which  my  coachman  communicates  with 
me." 

Descending  to  a  private  door,  we  found  the  Count's 
carriage  in  the  act  of  drawing  up.  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent equipage,  drawn  by  eight  cream-coloured 
horses,  harnessed  with  gold-lace  of  the  same  pattern 
as  that  worn  by  officers  of  the  royal  household,  and 
was  preceded  by  the  same  number  of  outriders,  on 
grey  Arabs  of  the  true  breed  of  the  desert.  The 
coachman  and  lackeys  wore  bouquets  of  precious 
stones,  made  to  imitate  flowers.  We  took  our  seats, 
and  I  thought  we  should  be  obliged  to  remain  for 
some  time  stationary,  as  there  was  an  immense 
string  of  carriages  before  us.  Scarcely  had  the 
door  closed  on  us,  however,  before  we  were  in 
motion. 

Surprised  at  the  dead  silence  which  reigned  around 
us,  and  which  had  replaced  suddenly  the  rattle  and 
hubbub  of  the  street,  I  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  found  we  were  traversing  a  long  vaulted  tunnel, 
lighted  with  rows  of  lamps.  After  proceeding  somo 
distance  we  eim-rovd  into  the  courtyard  of  tho 
fount's  hotel,  which  I  then  perceived  was  tho 
terminus  of  several  tunnels  like  that  we  had  just 
quitted. 

—IV.  Q 
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11  These  tunnels,"  quietly  remarked  the  Count 
as  we  ascended  the  steps  of  the  grand  entrance, 
"communicate  with  all  the  principal  places  of 
amusement  in  Paris.  I  have  had  them  constructed 
because- 1  dislike  waiting  for  my  carriage,  or  being 
delayed  by  a  throng." 

Lost  in  amazement  at  the  magnificence-  of  the 
man,  I  entered  the  supper-room,  where  the  banquet 
was  already  spread,  the  master  of  the  Count's 
household  (a  gentleman  of  very  ancient  and  noble 
family)  having  been  warned  of  his  approach  by  the 
private  telegraph. 


CHAPTER   III. 

The  supper-room  of  Monte-Cristo  was  a  scene  of 
surpassing  magnificence.  The  pendants  of  the 
chandeliers  were  not  of  glass,  but  of  diamonds. 
The  plate  was  gold  richly  wrought  in  the  style 
of  Cellini.  The  flowers  were  the  rarest  to  be  found 
in  the  forests  of  the  tropics.  The  lackeys  were 
clad  as  mousquetaires  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  : 
that  is  to  say,  as  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis. 

An  elderly  gentleman  of  distinguished  appear- 
ance stept  up  to  Monte-Cristo  just  after  we  entered, 
and  took  him  aside.  From  the  direction  of  their 
glances  I  perceived  they  were  talking  of  me. 
Presently  they  approached  me,  and  Monte-Cristo 
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introduced  his  guest  as  M.  de  Beaurepaire,  who 
\\ished  to  make  my  acquaintance. 

As  the  guests  were  taking  their  seats  M.  de 
Beaurepaire  proposed  that  we  should  sit  together. 

He  was  a  thin  old  gentleman,  with  dull  eyes,  a 
black  wig,  and  teeth  wonderfully  white  and  even 
for  his  years.  In  contrast  to  the  mustaches,  beards, 
and  tufts,  so  general  in  the  assembly,  he  was  clean 
shaved.  His  dress  savoured  somewhat  of  a  former 
generation,  but  was  in  excellent  taste,  and  harmon- 
ised well  with  the  pretensions  of  an  old  beau.  His 
manner  was  composed,  even  to  languor,  and  per- 
fectly well-bred. 

I  thought  I  had  never  listened  to  such  charmingly 
interesting  conversation.  He  seemed  to  look  back 
with  despairing  regret  from  the  lofty,  and  not  par- 
ticularly cheerful,  pinnacle  of  a  sort  of  Mont  Blano 
that  he  had  attained  to  in  existence,  upon  the 
green  valleys  of  youth,  in  which  I  and  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  company  were  still  disporting.  The 
effect  was  to  increase  indefinitely  for  me  the  value 
of  my  own  time  of  life,  and  to  inspire  mo  with  an 
intense  horror  of  ever  growing  old.  It  was  doubt- 
less the  desolation  which  surrounded  his  existence 
in  its  present  stage  which  caused  him  to  live  almost 
entirely  in  the  past ;  and  he  favoured  me  with 
many  anecdotes  and  recollections  of  his  youth, 
which  were  all  the  more  fascinating  because  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  and  women  of  a 
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former  period  found  a  place  in  them.     It  was  like 
a  hasty  peep  into  the  (Eil  de  Bceuf. 

My  attention  and  that  of  all  present  was,  shortly 
after  supper,  diverted  from  private  conversation  to 
concentrate  on  our  host. 

"My  friends,"  said  M.  de  Monte  -  Cristo,  "we 
must  not  forget  that  on  the  third  night  from  this 
wo  hold  our  Grand  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  tho 
Bonnes  Fortunes.'' 

I  had  heard  (as  who  had  not?)  of  this  institution, 
which  began  at  this  time  to  create  an  immense 
sensation  in  France.  It  was  a  kind  of  Round 
Table,  only  with  quite  different  laws — for  though 
Sir  Lancelot  would  have  kept  his  lofty  position, 
Sir  Galahad  would  have  found  no  place  there.  It 
had  been  established  by  the  Count,  who  was  him- 
self Perpetual  Grand  Master,  and  under  him  were 
three  Commanderies,  each  having  its  chief,  or 
Grand  Cordon,  and  the  members  of  which  consti- 
tuted an  inferior  brotherhood,  styled  Companions 
of  the  Bonnes  Fortunes.  Any  one  properly  intro- 
duced might  bo  nominated  a  candidate ;  but  ad- 
mission into  the  Order  depended  upon  the  nature 
of  the  sentimental  adventures  of  which  he  could 
proclaim  himself  the  hero  at  the  appointed  anni- 
versary. According  to  tho  degree  of  originality, 
adroitness,  or  hardihood  displayed  in  these,  was 
the  question  of  a  candidate's  admission  into  the 
Order  decided  ;  and  a  very  uncommon  union  of 
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these  qualities  was  required  to  secure  the  distinc- 
tion of  wearing  one  of  the  three  Grand  Cordons  of 
the  Bonnes  Fortunes. 

These  distinctions  were  not  merely  nominal. 
The  Count  supplied  the  insignia,  worn  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Brotherhood.  As  Grand  Master,  he  was 
distinguished  by  a  magnificent  collar  of  diamonds  ; 
the  Grand  Cordons  wore  also  diamond  collars, 
smaller  than  the  Grand  Master's,  but  still  worth 
each  a  principality  ;  while  the  Companions  were 
decorated  by  emblematic  clasps  of  precious  stones. 

"  Are  any  of  the  members  present  ? "  I  asked  of 
M.  de  Beaurepaire  after  he  had  imparted  to  me  these 
particulars. 

"Certainly,"  he  replied.  "A  Grand  Cordon  of 
the  Order  sits  opposite  to  you." 

"What!  that  shrivelled  old  shadow,  with  little 
hair  and  no  teeth?"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Speak  reverently,  young  man,"  returned  M.  de 
Beaurepaire,  not  without  a  certain  severity.  "  You 
see  in  him  the  illustrious  Chevalier  de  Faublas. 
With  the  adventures  of  his  youth  you  are  doubtless 
familiar,  and  he  still,  at  the  age  of  ninety -three, 
retains  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  youthful 
fire.  Only  a  few  months  ago  he  ran  away  with 
the  lady  superior  of  a  convent  in  Rome,  a  year  or 
two  his  junior.  The  venerable  yet  still  ardent  and 
enamoured  partner  of  his  flight  sank  under  her 
fatigues  as  they  crossed  the  St  Bernard,  hotly  pur- 
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sued  by  the  emissaries  of  the  papal  government* 
The  Chevalier  has  been  since  excommunicated," 

I  gazed  with  reverence  at  this  eminent  man,  the 
close  of  whose  days  was  BO  admirably  consistent 
witli  the  promise  of  his  youth.  It  is  a  noblo 
spectacle,  that  of  a  man  refusing  to  succumb  to 
age  and  infirmity,  and  trailing  after  him  to  the 
very  verge  of  existence  the  pleasures  of  his  youth. 
I  thought,  too,  with  sadness,  of  the  fate  of  the  hap- 
less abbess,  on  the  evening  of  whose  life  the  star 
of  love  had  arisen  only  to  be  quenched  in  eternal 
night. 

"  Now,"  said  my  informant,  "  observe  that  bronzed 
man  with  the  heavy  mustache,  the  long  square  tuft 
on  his  chin,  and  having  his  hair  cut  close  to  his 
head.  He  is  only  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  yet  he  too  is  a  Grand  Cordon." 

I  eagerly  inquired  how  he  had  attained  this 
dazzling  position  so  early. 

"  He  has  served  with  our  army  in  Algiers," 
replied  M.  do  Beaurepaire,  "and  during  his  resi- 
dence there  he  turned  Mussulman,  and  married 
three  hundred  and  fifty  Arab  wives." 

"The  idea  is,"  I  remarked,  "in  its  origin,  a 
commonplace  one,  but  lie  has  earned  it  to  a  pitch 
which  may  be  called  sublime.  Two,  three,  or  even 
four  Arab  wives,  would  be  not  worth  mentioning ; 
but  to  marry  three  hundred  and  fifty  is  certainly 
a  vast  conception.  Still,  for  my  own  part,  I  should 
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prefer  to  attain  the  Grand  Cordon  by  a  single  mag- 
nificent achievement,  rather  than  by  a  grand  but 
somewhat  monotonous  repetition." 

"  Observe,"  said  M.  de  Beaurepaire,  "  that  I  am 
imparting  only  facts  that  are  well  known.  I  could 
not  tell  you  of  the  enterprises  which  have  won 
some  high  reputations  in  the  Order  without  com- 
promising others." 

"But  they  must  be  related,  or  how  could  the 
distinctions  be  conferred?"  I  remarked. 

"  Of  course  they  must,"  said  my  informant,  "  but 
they  are  narrated  only  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Order,  to  divulge  one  syllable  of  the  proceedings 
of  which  is  certain  death." 

"You  have  shown  me  two  possessors  of  the 
(iraiid  Cordon,"  I  said.  "Who  is  the  third?" 

"The  third  Commaudery,"  said  M.  de  Beaure- 
paire, "is  at  present  vacant.  It  will  be  filled  up 
at  the  Chapter,  which,  as  you  heard  the  Count 
announce,  is  to  be  held  three  days  hence." 

At  these  words  a  burning  ambition  fired  my  soul. 
One  of  the  summits  of  earthly  distinction  was 
vacant, — might  not  a  daring  genius,  aided  by  a 
happy  fortune,  plant  his  foot  there  ?  But  how  attain 
even  the  base  of  the  pinnacle?  Examples  were  of 
no  use  here :  to  imitate  others,  however  successfully, 
was,  to  one  conscious  of  the  inspirations  of  original 
genius,  a  humiliating  course  ;  besides,  originality 
v,as  in  this  ease  one  of  the  tests  of  success.  It 
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was  therefore  out  of  tin-  question  for  mo  lo  think 
of  qualifying  myself,  either  by  eloping  with  an  old 
abbess  or  by  marrying  three  hundred  and  fifty,  <>r 
cven  four  hundred  wives.  Revolving  many  } 'in- 
jects, I  remained  sunk  in  an  ecstatic  reverie,  dur- 
ing which  I  traced  absently  with  my  linger  in 
some  wine  spilt  on  the  table  —  "Auguste  Gren- 
ouille,  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Bonnes  Fortunes." 

A  sarcastic  laugh  from  M.  de  Beaurepaire  roused 
me  from  my  reverie.  "Your  dreams  are  lofty," 
lie  said,  looking  at  the  words  I  had  written,  "  con- 
sidering, too,  that  you  are  not  even  yet  nominated 
as  a  candidate  for  the  inferior  degree.  As  a  neces- 
sary preliminary,  you  must  be  introduced  by  a 
Companion." 

"  And  where,  oh  where,  shall  I  find  one  to  do  me 
that  inestimable  service  ?  "  I  asked  eagerly. 

"Permit  me  to  have  the  honour  to  introduce 
one,"  he  returned,  bowing,  and  displaying  on  hid 
waistcoat  the  emblematic  clasp. 

"And  will  you  do  this  for  me,  Monsieur?"  I 
said,  breathlessly. 

"I  shall  esteem  it  an  honour  to  propose  you," 
he  replied,  "provided  you  can  show  me  some 
grounds  for  the  nomination." 

Hastily  I  told  him — but  with  rather  more  detail 
— what  I  have  already  told  the  reader  of  my  affair 
with  Angolique,  suppressing  only  her  name. 

My  companion  listened  with  interest.     "  If  sho 
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had  only  been  a  nun,"  lie  said,  "you  might  have 
been  nominated  to  the  Order  at  once.  As  it  is 
(you  say  that  you  carried  her  off  from  a  convent), 
your  candidature  will  at  all  events  be  an  honour- 
able one." 

My  thoughts  were  in  a  whirl.  Of  all  the  sub- 
sequent incidents  of  that  memorable  night  I  re- 
member but  one.  M.  de  Beaurepairc  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  That  night  I  was  enrolled  as  a  candi- 
date, and  might  aspire  some  day  even  to  the  Grand 
Cordon. 

"  Breakfast  with  me  to-morrow,"  said  M.  de  Beau- 
repaire,  giving  ine  his  address  as  we  parted.  He 
added,  paternally,  "  You  interest  rue,  and  I  am  not 
interested." 


r 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  my  night  was  restless. 
On  the  very  threshold  of  Parisian  life,  fate  was  open- 
ing for  me  prospects  the  most  brilliant.  Enrolled 
in  the  brotherhood  of  the  Bonnes  Fortunes,  I  felt  a 
secret  assurance  that  my  career  would  be  successful 
arid  distinguished.  In  youth,  the  heart,  inspired  by 
the  sacred  fire  of  love,  is  a  prophet,  and  I  accepted 
its  oracles  with  that  undoubting  faith  which,  to  a 

ious  nature  like  mine,  was  at  once  a  necessity  and 
duty.     In  a  brief  slumber  I  dreamt  that  I  knelt  at 
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the  feet  of  Ninon,  who  conferred  011  inc  the  <  > 
Cordon  of  the  Order. 

Wluit  were  the  chief  conditions  of  eiuinenco  in  th«> 
brotherhood?  Originality  of  conception,  boldness 
of  execution.  I  felt  myself  capable  of  the  most 
arduous  enterprises.  Fate  was  soon  to  put  my 
courage  to  the  proof. 

I  thought  of  Ninon's  manifest  partiality  with 
triumph.  To  be  the  first  successor  of  the  great 
Mirabeau  in  the  heart  of  a  woman  who  was  a  world's 
wonder  for  her  perennial  beauty — and  that  woman 
Marchioness  of  Touj ours- Vert — was  to  pass  at  one 
proud  step  far  beyond  most  of  my  compeers.  Her 
age  would  have  formed  an  objection  with  many  lovers 
— and  would  with  me,  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  old 
lady — but  coupled  with  her  extraordinary  charms, 
it  produced  that  effect  of  singularity  which  lends  so 
much  piquancy  to  passion.  Still  even  the  conquest 
of  Ninon's  heart  would  not  probably  of  itself  consti- 
tute a  sufficient  claim  to  the  Grand  Cordon.  Yet  on 
that  eminence,  apparently  so  unapproachable,  my 
mind  was  iixt-d  with  extraordinary  tenacity. 

My  servant  entered  with  a  letter  addressed  in  a 
female  hand,  which  I  felt  at  once  must  be  from  Ninon. 
I  was  not  drn-ivcd.  It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  AUGUSTE, — Suffer  me  one  moment  to  recall  the 
feelings  which  you  have  awakened  in  a  breast  vacant 
since  the  decease  of  the  illustrious  Mirabeau. 
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"  It  was  not  only  that  you  admired  my  beauty — 
that  merely  gratified  my  pride  ;  it  was  that  you  re- 
vived those  feelings  that  sanctify  the  heart. 

"  I  yielded  to  the  influence — say,  rather,  I  did  not 
attempt  to  oppose  it.  I  again  felt  all  the  ardour  of 
a  confiding  and  undoubting  passion  for  an  object 
that  seemed  perfectly  worthy  of  it.  My  bosom,  deso- 
late for  nearly  forty  winters,  was  again  warmed  and 
cheered.  I  was  happy,  for  I  loved. 

"  Then  came  a  fatal  moment — it  was  when  you 
recognised  your  father ;  for  I  at  the  same  moment, 
in  the  same  individual,  recognised — my  son. 

"  Assist  me,  I  implore  you,  Auguste,  in  my 
struggle  to  change  the  feelings  you  have  inspired 
me  with  for  those  of  a  grandmother. 

"Come  to-night  at  ten  to  the  Hotel  Toujours- 
Vert :  a  person  will  meet  and  conduct  you.  Come, 
then,  with  feelings  utterly  changed,  to  take  an  eter- 
nal farewell,  if  not  of  me,  yet  of  the  hapless 

"XlXOX." 

I  know  not  how  at  any  other  time  I  might  have 
received  this  astounding  disclosure,  though  I  think 
the  character  of  my  mind,  habitually  opposed  to  the 
cold  conventionalities  and  ridiculous  restraints  of 
society,  would  under  any  circumstances  have  impel- 
led me  to  disregard  this  unforeseen  obstacle.  But 
now  one  thought,  rising  paramount  to  all  others, 
drowned  all  lesser  feelings  of  scruple  or  timidity. 
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The  GRAND  CORDON  actually  app»-aivd.  1,\- a  sf-riesof 
chances  the  most  fortunate,  within  my  grasp.  As 
for  Ninon's  letter,  and  wish  for  an  eternal  fan-well 
of  her  in  her  former  character,  I  plainly  perc< -i\ •< "1, 
or  thought  I  perceived,  tokens  of  yielding,  and  ap- 
prehended no  difficulty  in  converting  her  to  my  view 
of  the  case.  And  what,  then,  would  become  of  the 
pretensions  of  Faublas  with  his  old  abbess,  or  of 
those  of  the  possessor  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
wives,  compared  with  mine  !  I  should  be — intoxi- 
cating thought ! — the  first  man  of  this  or  of  any  ago 
who  had  made  successful  love  to  his  grandmother ! 
It  was  under  such  inspirations  that  I  replied  to 
Ninon  (still  let  me  call  her  by  that  name)  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"You  have  required  that  I  should  think  of  yen 
only  as  a  grandmother.  You  have  required  an  im- 
possibility. 

"  Had  I  from  infancy  been  accustomed  to  contem- 
plate those  heavenly  charms — had  I  listened  to  the 
tales  of  childhood  told  in  that  seductive  voice — had 
I,  above  all,  never  heard  that  voice  murmur  other 
than  maternal  sentiments,  never  seen  those  charms 
flushed  by  a  deeper  than  maternal  instinct,  then  I 
might  perhaps  (for  I  cannot,  even  in  that  case,  fully 
answer  for  myself)  have  seen  in  you  only  the  grand- 
mother. But  my  feelings  are  no  longer  to  be  con- 
trolled, even  by  the  spell  of  a  title  so  venerated. 
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What  is  the  obstacle  in  our  path?  Blood,  you 
answer — the  blood  that  runs  in  the  veins  of  both. 
What  is  the  impulse  that  urges  me  to  disregard  all 
obstacles?  Blood,  I  also  answer — the  blood  that 
throbs  in  this  heart,  Ninon,  and  throbs  only  for  you. 

"  That  my  father  should  be  your  son  is  an  un- 
toward accident.  That  I  should  love  you  is  an 
unalterable  necessity.  Shall  necessity  yield  to 
accident,  or  accident  to  necessity  ? 

"  Xinon,  I  implore  you,  abjure  relationship,  abjure 
everything  but  me,  and  listen,  as  I  do,  only  to  the 
dictates  of  your  heart.  The  heart,  believe  me,  never 
deceives — custom  and  the  world  may.  This  evening 
you  will  see  basking  in  your  smile,  not  the  grandson, 
but  your  own  AUGUSTE." 

The  messenger  who  had  brought  Ninon's  letter 
waited,  and  to  him  I  confided  my  reply. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  setting  forth  to  keep  my 
engagement  with  M.  de  Beaurepaire,  when  my  father 
entered  my  apartment.  Approaching  me  with  an 
agitated  look,  lie  took  a  seat  near  me. 

"  Listen,  my  son,"  he  said. 

"  My  father,  I  hear  you.'' 

"  You  have  never  heard  mo  speak  of  your  grand- 
father ;  you  are  even  ignorant  who  he  is." 

I  was  silent. 

"Estranged  from  him  before  your  birth/'  my 
father  went  on,  "  I  have  wished  to  forget  him ;  I 
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liave  wished  to  exclude  from  my  thoughts,  and 
from  the  thoughts  of  my  son,  him  who  excluded  me 
from  his  paternal  embrace.  Many  years  ago  I  vowed 
a  solemn  vow  never  to  reassume  his  name  until  lie 
should  beseech  me  to  do  so,  and  that  vow  I  have 
religiously  kept.  But  my  resentment,  long  cooled, 
has  been  extinguished  by  a  letter  received  from  my 
father  to-day.  He  says  that,  learning  the  presence 
of  his  grandson  in  Paris,  he  has  felt  an  uncontrollable 
wish  to  see  and  observe  him ;  that  he  has  accordingly 
contrived,  unknown  to  you,  an  opportunity  to  gratify 
his  wish,  and  that  the  result  of  his  observation  is  so 
favourable  that  he  recognises  in  you  a  worthy  scion 
of  the  race,  and  inheritor  of  the  name  of " 

He  paused. 

"  Toujours-Vert,"  I  said,  completing  the  sentence. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  then  you  have  recognised  your 
grandfather." 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  father,  I  have  never  seen 
him." 

"  Then  you  shall  see  him  to-day,"  said  my  father. 
"We  will  together  kneel  before  him.  But  you  do 
not,  my  son,  receive  the  proposal  with  the  alacrity 
I  expected,"  he  added  presently. 

"In  effect,  my  father,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
join  you  in  that  visit  to-day,  and  1  wish  yon  to  defer 
the  interview  also." 

"  But  your  reasons,  my  son  ?''  said  my  father,  who 
was  occasionally  rather  despotic. 
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I  meditated  Should  I  take  him  into  rny  confi- 
dence ?  His  paternal  affection  merited  such  a  course, 
but  then  he  might  raise  a  thousand  obstacles. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  father.  I  would  prefer  not  to 
give  my  reasons." 

"  Then  I  adhere  to  my  purpose,  and  I  command 
you  to  accompany  me,  Auguste." 

I  foresaw  that  such  an  interview  with  my  grand- 
father might  be  fatal  to  my  prospects.  "  Grant  me 
but  the  respite  of  to-day,"  I  said,  "and  to-morrow 
you  shall  know  my  reasons." 

My  father  with  some  difficulty  consented  to  this. 
and,  wishing  him  good  morning,  I  left  the  house 
humming  the  appropriate  little  chanson — 

"  Grenouille  se  mit  en  campagne 
Pour  aller  faire  1'amour." 

I  found  M.  de  Beaurepaire  as  charming  as  over, 
as  weary  of  the  world  for  himself,  as  full  of  maxims 
for  the  benefit  of  his  friends,  as  invaluable  in  his 
counsels,  the  result  of  a  ripe  experience — so  ripe 
that  it  might  almost  be  t»-riiH'd  rotten.  I  listened 
to  the  sage  with  inexpressible  pleasure  as  he  im- 
parted to  mo  his  adventures,  his  sentiments!,  and 
his  observations  on  mankind  and  womankind  with 
his  usual  refined  insouciance.  The  breakfast  was 
excellent,  and  I  enjoyed  alike  the  pate  and  the  prin- 
ciples, the  coffee,  the  claret,  and  the  conversation. 

|(  Have  you  thought  of  any  achievement  for  tho 
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Order,  my  neophyte?"  he  asked  presently,  sipping 
a  j^tit  verre  of  rimrtreuse. 

"  I  have,"  I  said,  endeavouring  to  hide  my  exul- 
tation behind  a  corresponding  modicum  of  creme  (k 
the. 

"  You  have  a  grande  passion,  young  man  ? "  lio 
inquired,  keenly  observing  me  over  his  gl 

"  Inextinguishable,  Monsieur,"  was  my  reply. 

"  Ardour  is  said  to  be  an  element  of  success  in 
most  pursuits,  I  believe,"  said  M.  de  Boaurepaire ; 
tl  but  I  doubt  its  efficacy  in  love.  Your  calm  un- 
impassioned  lover,  who  has  his  faculties  perfectly 
under  control,  and  who  can  coolly  watch  his  oppor- 
tunity, he,  my  friend,  is  the  man  who  commands 
success." 

An  uncontrollable  impulse  to  confide  my  secret  to 
this  man,  so  wise,  so  prudent,  yet  so  sympathetic, 
now  seized  me.  I  desired  his  good  opinion  and 
his  applause  no  less  warmly  than  his  counsel.  I 
began,  at  first  hesitatingly ;  but  soon,  reassured  by 
the  interest  he  took  in  the  narrative,  my  natural 
fluency  returned,  and  I  told  him  of  my  hopes  and 
aspirations  for  a  distinguished  lady,  keeping  only 
the  secret  of  my  relationship  to  Ninon,  as  I  styled 
her  throughout  my  narration. 

"Not  bad,"  said  M.  de  Beaurepairo.  "By  no 
means  bad;  on  the  contrary,  it  does  yon  credit. 
And  the  name  of  this  enslaver  is,  then,  Ninon?" 

I  reflected  for  a  moment.     Should  I  reveal  her 
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real  name  ?  But  why  not  ?  Was  lie  not  a  brother 
of  the  Order,  and  therefore  bound  to  secrecy?" 

"I  call  her  Ninon,"  I  answered,  "but  her  real 
name  is  the  Marquise  de  Touj ours- Vert." 

Something  made  M.  de  Beaurepaire  start,  for  he 
upset  his  petit  vcrre  over  his  shirt-front. 

"  Peste  ! "  he  exclaimed,  recovering  himself,  and 
wiping  the  Chartreuse  from  his  bosom  with  his 
napkin.  "But  to  proceed.  The  Marquise,  does 
she  return  your  passion?" 

"  Ardently,  I  natter  myself,"  I  said.  "  At  least,  I 
venture  to  hope  so." 

"And  you  are  to  meet  her,  you  say,  this  even- 
ing?" 

"  Precisely  so — at  ten,  Monsieur." 

"  And  the  place  ?  "  inquired  my  host. 

"  The  Hotel  Toujours-Vert." 

M.  de  Beaurepaire  seemed  thoughtful  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, smiling  slightly  to  himself  the  while.  Then, 
changing  the  subject,  he  became  as  entertaining  as 
ever.  It  was  with  regret  that  I  rose  to  leave  him. 

Not  wishing  again  to  encounter  my  father,  I  did 
not  return  home,  but  dined  at  Philippe's,  and  went 
to  the  theatre. 

CHAPTER    V. 

If  my  reader   is   a  young  man,   I   ask   him  to 
imagine — if  an  old  man,  I  ask  him  to  recall — the 
p.s. — iv.  R 
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feelings  with  which  I  entered  the  Hotel  Toujours- 
Vert,  to  keep  my  appointment  with  Ninon. 

A  Jille-de-chambre,  who  awaited  me  in  the  street, 
conducted  mo  by  a  private  entrance  to  a  room, 
where  she  left  me.  It  was  vacant.  I  traversed 
it  impatiently.  Then  I  sat  down  and  waited — no 
one  came.  I  rose  again  and  walked  to  and  fro. 
Suddenly  I  arrested  my  steps  before  the  fireplace, 
above  which  hung  a  picture  of  Ninon.  The  same 
complexion,  the  same  azure  eyes,  the  same  flaxen 
hair — no  difference,  except  that  it  smiled,  which 
Ninon,  I  have  said,  never  did ;  yet  the  date  in  tho 
corner  showed  that  it  had  been  painted  before  my 
father  was  born. 

"  What  a  miracle  of  nature  ! "  I  said  aloud. 

A  step  crossed  the  room  behind  me — my  heart 
bounded — I  turned  and  beheld — M.  de  Beaurepaire  ! 

He  advanced,  serenely  insouciant  as  ever. 

"  Permit  me,"  he  said,  "  to  receive  you  once  more 
as  my  guest." 

"  Your  guest ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  Allow  me  to  in- 
form you,  Monsieur,  that  this  jest  is  untimely,  and 
I  will  take  the  liberty  to  add,  Monsieur,  that  tho 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  is  unexpected.  It  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  you  have  taken  advantage 
of  my  confidence  only  to  betray  it.  I  trust  you  can 
explain  your  presence  here  satisfactorily." 

"  Perfectly  so,  I  imagine,"  ho  replied,  taking  out 
his  snufl-box.  "  I " — here  ho  took  a  pinch — "  am  " 
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— lie  used  his  handkerchief — "the" — he  brushed 
some  grains  from  his  shirt  frill  — "  Marquis  de 
Toujours-Vert" — he  returned  his  snuff-box  to  his 
pocket. 

"Mon  Dieu  !"  I  exclaimed,  starting  back.  "You 
the  Marquis  ! — then  you  are  my  grandfather ! " 

"  I  enjoy  that  honour  also,"  replied  the  Marquis, 
with  a  bow. 

At  any  other  time  I  should  have  embraced  with 
rapture  a  relation  so  amiable  and  respectable.  But 
now — it  was  horrible — Ninon  seemed  at  once  already 
hopelessly  separated  from  me  by  this  untoward  dis- 
covery, and  the  Grand  Gordon  of  the  Bonnes  For- 
tunes was  receding  to  an  immeasurable  distance. 
The  Marquis  remained  silent. 

"Permit  me,  M.  le  Marquis,"  I  said,  at  length 
recovering  myself,  "  to  inform  you,  that  to  profess 
yourself  my  friend,  and  to  make  yourself  master 
of  my  most  cherished  secrets,  merely  to  frustrate 
them,  is  a  course  alike  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
honour  and  of  a  grandfather." 

"  Listen,"  said  my  grandfather,  with  imperturb- 
able coolness.  "You  are  decidedly  in  error.  Per- 
mit me  the  honour  of  explaining." 

He  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"I  was  struck  last  evening,"  he  proceeded,  "by 
something  in  your  appearance — probably  a  family 
likeness — asked  Monte -Cristo  who  you  were — re- 
cognised our  relationship — and  with  a  curiosity  to 
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study  the  family  typo  in  the  latest  generation,  I 
desired  Monte-Cristo  to  present  you ;  but  I  desired 
him,  at  the  same  time,  to  introduce  me  under  a 
feigned  name,  because  it  would  then  be  mort 
to  withdraw  from  the  acquaintance  if  I  should  not 
find  you  to  my  taste." 

"  It  was  no  more  than  prudent,  my  grandfather," 
I  remarked. 

"  My  grandson,  I  did  find  you  to  my  taste.  The 
only  emotion  of  any  kind  that  I  have  felt  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  was  excited  by  finding  in 
you  a  renewal  of  my  own  youth. — Sacred  season  ! " 
said  my  grandfather,  lifting  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears  towards  heaven,  "when  beauty  is  the  only 
divinity,  when  woman  feigns  to  fly  and  we  pursue, 
and  when  we  dream  not  of  the  dreary  desert  of  old 
age  which  awaits  us  at  the  end  of  this  flowery 
labyrinth,  where  nymphs  lie  hid  in  roses ! " 

I  was  profoundly  affected  by  the  desolation  of  his 
tone. 

"  I  feel  for  you,  my  grandfather,"  I  said.  "Accept 
my  tenderest  sympathy." 

"  My  conversation  with  you,"  resumed  my  grand- 
father, "  suggested  to  me  a  new  and  refined  idea — 
the  only  one  that  has  visited  me  for  a  great  number 
of  years  ;  for  age,  my  grandson,  does  not  originate 
ideas,  but  only  recalls  those  which  the  warmth  of 
youth  formerly  inspired.  I  said  to  myself— I  no 
longer  enjoy  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  exist- 
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ence,  but  lierc  is  one  who  does.  At  his  age  I 
wanted  but  one  thing  to  make  my  existence  per- 
fect— experience.  I  now  have  experience,  when  it 
is  no  longer  of  use  to  me.  Let  me  join  my  expe- 
rience to  his  youth,  and  thus  realise  the  ideal  of 
perfection." 

It  was  a  sublime  thought.  I  looked  at  my  grand- 
father with  new  sentiments  of  respect  and  gratitude. 

"  Accordingly,  I  wrote  last  night  to  your  father 
to  pave  the  way  to  a  reconciliation.  This  morning 
tit  breakfast  I  was  about  to  declare  myself,  and  to 
offer  my  aid  in  advancing  you  in  the  order — and, 
between  us,  what  might  we  not  have  achieved, 
y«nir  ardour  and  audacity  directed  by  my  coolness 
and  experience  ?  Great  heavens  ! "  said  my  grand- 
fat  her,  in  a  burst  of  feeling,  "the  prospect  was 
ravishing." 

"  }\'((s  ravishing?  my  grandfather,"  I  said,  with 
melancholy  tenderness. 

"I  say  icas"  repeated  the  Marquis,  "for  the 
prospect  t-xists  no  longer.  It  was  for  ever  de- 
stroyed when  you  revealed  to  me  the  passion  yuii 
entertained  for  Madame  de  Toujours-Vert." 

"And  which  I  still  entertain,"  I  exclaimed. 
'•Never  will  I  relinquish  the  hope  that  she  has 
inspired  me  with.'' 

-Had  it  been  the  wife  of  anybody  else,"  said 
the  Marquis,  "you  might  have  commanded  me.  It 
is  not  that  I  am  jealous,"  he  continued,  waving  his 
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hand  loftily;  "for  about  tbirty  years  Madame  do 
Toujours  -  Vert  and  I  liavo  been  im-n-ly  friends 
— nothing  more.  But  when  you  mentioned  her 
name,  you  dissipated  in  a  moment  that  "dream  of 
my  old  age  of  which  I  have  spoken,  because  you 
threatened  my  honour." 

For  this  man,  so  cold  and  impassible — who  had 
felt  for  me  a  solitary  emotion  of  regard — who  had 
destined  mo  to  assist  him  in  realising  the  vision 
that  was  to  cheer  the  evening  of  his  days,  and 
whose  hopes  were  blighted  in  their  birth — I  felt 
a  profound  commiseration. 

"  Enough ! "  said  the  Marquis,  dashing  away  a 
tear.  "I  have  spoken  as  the  grandsire ;  I  must 
now  speak  as  the  man  of  honour."  His  face,  as  ho 
spoke,  assumed  an  inexpressible  and  severe  dignity. 
" Monsieur,"  he  went  on,  "you  owe  me  satisfaction." 

"  Which  I  shall  be  proud  to  render,  M.  le  Mar- 
quis," I  replied.  A  gleam  of  hope  once  more 
irradiated  my  breast,  for  I  perceived  the  full  value 
of  the  opportunity  that  now  offered  itself.  Victo- 
rious over  my  grandfather, — claiming  my  grand- 
mother as  the  prize  of  success, — my  title  to  the 
(inn  ul  Cordon  would  be  more  secure  than  ever. 

Opening  a  case  on  the  table,  the  Marquis  drew 
th<-nce  a  brace  of  pistols  already  loaded. 

"  Choose ! "  he  said,  authoritatively,  yet  cour- 
teously. 

I  took  the  one  next  me  ;  lie  lifted  the  other. 
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"One  moment,"  he  said.  "Embrace  me,  my 
grandson." 

I  threw  myself  on  his  bosom. 

"  So  much  for  relationship,"  said  my  grandfather, 
recovering  from  his  temporary  emotion ;  "  it  re- 
mains to  satisfy  honour.  As  we  have  no  seconds 
to  give  the  word,  we  will  place  ourselves  back  to 
back  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  step  out  together, 
and,  on  reaching  the  walls,  turn  and  fire. 

I  assented.  I  placed  myself  with  my  back 
against  his.  I  felt  the  calves  of  his  ancestral  legs 
touching  mine,  and  I  remember  that  their  hardness 
suggested  the  idea  that  they  were  false.  I  was 
about  to  say  I  was  ready,  when  I  dropped  my 
pistol,  and,  in  suddenly  stooping  to  recover  it, 
communicated  an  impulse  to  the  Marquis's  person 
which  nearly  threw  him  forward  on  his  nose. 

"Pardon,  M.  le  Marquis,"  I  said;  "deign  to 
accept  my  regrets." 

The  Marquis  bowed  stiffly,  and  we  resumed  our 
position.  I  cast  one  glance  on  my  grandmother's 
portrait — the  word  was  given — wo  stepped  out, 
(tiid,  on  reaching  the  wall,  I  turned  round  and 
le  veiled  11  iy  pistol,  but  as  suddenly  dropt  it;  the 
Marquis  did  the  same  ;  for  between  us  knelt,  with 
hands  and  eyes  upraised  to  heaven — my  father ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

There  was  silence  for  a  time,  during  which  my 
father  continued  to  kneel  like  a  statue  of  Piety,  or 
like  the  infant  Samuel  as  depicted  by  the  English 
painter  Sir-Reynolds.  My  grandfather  spoke  first. 

"Peste!"  he  said,  "why  did  you  interrupt  us? 
Ma  foi,  it  is  not  good  taste." 

"  Pardon,  sire  ! "  said  my  father,  still  kneeling, 
and  extending  his  clasped  hands  towards  the  Mar- 
quis ;  "  pardon,  my  son ! "  he  said,  repeating  the 
gesture  to  me. 

We  approached  him  ;  whereupon,  rising  from  his 
knees,  he  threw  himself  first  on  the  Marquis's  neck 
and  then  on  mine. 

"  How  came  you  here  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  An  hour  ago  I  picked  this  up  on  the  staircase," 
said  my  father,  drawing  a  letter  from  his  pocket. 
It  was  Ninon's  to  me  of  that  morning.  "  The 
address  being  the  same  as  mine,  I  thought  I  had 
dropped  it — I  recognised  the  handwriting — I  knew 
all — I  knew  your  ardour — I  knew  her  beauty.  I 
judged  of  your  constancy  by  my  own — I  knew  the 
chivalrous  temper  of  the  Marquis — I  am  hnv." 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  Marquis  stiffly,  \v.>u  will 
now  permit  us  to  proceed." 

"  Stay,"  said  my  father — "  hear  mo.  I  admit  the 
necessity  of  satisfaction.  I  sympathise  with  both  : 
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on  the  one  side "  (turning  to  me)  "  I  see  disap- 
pointed love  ;  on  the  other,  injured  honour.  But 
it  is  impossible  that  I  can  permit  the  duel  to 
proceed,  for  by  the  victory  of  one  party  I  should 
lose  a  father,  by  that  of  the  other  a  son.  In  the 
former  case  it  would  be  incumbent  on  me  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  slayer  of  my  parent ;  in  the 
other,  on  him  who  renders  me  childless.  Neither 
of  you,  then,  has  the  right  to  place  me  in  this 
dilemma." 

"  I  admit  the  justice  of  this  reasoning,"  I  said. 
"  But  I  beg  to  suggest  a  method  of  satisfying  the 
Marquis's  honour  and  of  removing  your  scruples. 
I  will  commit  suicide." 

"  Say  rather  we  will  commit  suicide,"  said  tho 
Marquis,  with  a  lofty  air — "I  will  not  be  behind 
you  in  the  sacrifice,  and  this  will  terminate  all 
difficulty.  There  will  then  be  nobody  left  for  your 
father  to  take  vengeance  on." 

"  I  was  about  to  make  a  proposal,"  said  my 
father.  "  Wlicn  I  interrupted  the  duel,  I  was  not 
unprepared  witli  an  alternative.  I  could  not  bear 
to  survive  you.  Let  us  therefore  all  commit  sui- 
cide together." 

I  threw  myself  on  the  breast  of  my  heroic  parent  ; 
my  grandfather,  actuated  by  a  like  impulse,  simul- 
taneously did  tho  same,  and  our  heads  eame  so 
sharply  in  contact  as  to  bring  tears  into  the  eyes  of 
both.  We  mutually  apologised. 
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"  The  time  for  executing  the  project,"  said  my 
fatln-r,  "must  bo  now.  The  means  wo  must 
del  »at  o  on." 

"  Here  are  still  the  pistols,"  said  tlie  Marquis. 

"They  would  serve  for  two  only,  and  the  third 
ought  to  be  spared  the  pang  of  surviving  his  rela- 
tives," ;  aid  my  father.  "We  must  devise  some 
means  of  effecting  our  object  simultaneously." 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  should  much  prefer  poison," 
said  my  grandfather,  producing  a  small  phial  from 
his  pocket,  "as  being  a  more  quiet  and  well-bred 
way  of  terminating  one's  existence,  and  more  suit- 
able to  my  time  of  life.  But  unfortunately  this 
dose,  which  I  have  long  earned  about  with  mo, 
and  the  effect  of  which  is  instantaneous,  is  only 
sufficient  for  one." 

My  father  meditated  deeply  for  a  short  time. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "I  have  devised  a  plan 
which  shall  obviate  all  scruples  and  difficulties. 
M.  le  Marquis,  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask  for 
some  cord?" 

Tho  Marquis  jerked  down  a  bell-rope  and  handed 
it  to  him.  My  father,  standing  on  a  tal>lo,  passed 
tho  small  end  through  a  hook  which  supported  tho 
chandelier,  drew  it  through  to  the  tassel,  and  made  a 
noose  in  tho  lower  end.  While  ho  was  doing  this, 
a  servant,  summoned  by  tho  bell  which  had  rung 
when  the  Marquis  pulled  down  the  bell -rope, 
entered. 
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"  Depart ! "  thundered  the  Marquis. 

"  Stay,"  said  my  father ;  "  have  the  goodness  to 
fetch  me  some  cord  and  a  spoon." 

The  servant  brought  them,  and  again  disappeared. 
My  father  fastened  the  cord  by  .the  middle  to  the 
tassel  of  the  bell-rope,  which  he  drew  back  a  little 
way  through  the  hook.  Then  pouring  my  grand- 
father's dose  of  poison  into  the  spoon,  he  balanced 
the  latter  across  the  back  of  a  book  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  table.  Ho  attached  one  of  the  ends  of 
the  cord  which  he  had  tied  to  the  bell-rope  to  the 
handle  of  the  spoon,  and  the  other  to  the  trigger  of 
one  of  the  pistols,  which  he  then  handed  to  me. 

"Observe,"  said  my  father,  after  completing 
these  preliminaries,  which  wo  watched  with  silent 
interest,  "  I  shall  kneel  on  the  table  with  the  noose 
round  my  neck,  balancing  myself  on  the  edge.  I 
say  kneel,  for  in  that  posture,  before  the  picture  of 
my  mother,  I  wish  to  quit  the  world." 

"  I  also  will  kneel  before  the  Marquise's  picture/' 
said  the  Marquis. 

"  I  also,"  I  said,  "  will  kneel  before  the  picture 
of  Xinon." 

"  The  attitude  will  suit  admirably,"  said  my 
father,  much  pleased  with  the  arrangement.  "I 
will  then,  as  I  have  said,  kneel  on  the  edge  of  the 
table,  having  the  noose  round  my  neck,  so  that  a 
slight  pull  will  bring  mo  down.  You  shall  each 
•  ouo  of  my  cuut- tails  uud  pull  mo  over:  as 
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I  fall,  the  bell-rope  will  run  up  with  my  weight, 
and  will  tighten  the  cords,  the  one  of  which  will 
discharge  the  pistol,  my  son,  into  your  breast, 
while  the  other  will  upset  the  poison  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Marquis,  held  underneath  it  for  that 
purpose." 

"  It  is  sublime,"  I  said,  lost  in  admiration.  '•  Thus 
no  one  will  kill  any  one,  yet  each  will  kill  all.  We 
shall  join  in  one  grand  simultaneous  immolation." 

"  Decidedly,"  said  my  grandfather,  as  soon  as  he 
realised  this  astonishing  conception — "  decidedly  it 
ought  to  make  a  sensation.  It  must  be  the  suicide 
of  the  day — nay  more,  of  the  age." 

My  father's  preparations  were  soon  made.  He 
arranged  the  noose  on  his  neck,  and  knelt  on  the 
edge  of  the  table.  I,  also  kneeling,  grasped  the 
pistol,  which  I  had  placed  on  full-cock,  and  which 
I  now  directed  at  my  breast.  My  grandfather  kiu-lt 
with  open  mouth  beneath  the  fatal  spoon.  It  AY; is 
a  touching  spectacle,  if  there  had  been  anybody 
to  witness  it.  Three  generations  of  the  Toujcuis- 
Verts  awaiting  death  on  their  knees,  with  tln-ir 
eyes  fixed  on  the  countenance  that  looked  down  <m 
them  with  its  unpitying  smile.  In  that  supivmo 
moment  I  glanced  at  my  father — he  was  firm  as 
adamant. 

"Take  hold  of  my  coat-tails,"  ho  said,  in  his 
usual  manner,  and  with  no  more  tremor  than  if 
he  had  been  addressing  his  tailor. 
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My  grandfather  and  I,  stretching  out  our  hands, 
seized  those  parts  of  his  dress,  and  awaited  the 
signal. 

In  that  instant,  while  my  father  finally  settled 
his  noose,  the  thoughts  of  the  two  loadstars  of  my 
young  existence  shot  across  my  mind. 

"  Adieu,  Ninon  ! "  I  said  ;  "  Adieu,  Angelique  ! " 

"  Ha ! "  said  my  grandfather,  taking  his  mouth 
from  the  spoon — "  Angelique,  you  say  ? — that  re- 
minds me 1  cannot  commit  suicide  to-day — it  is 

impossible,"  he  added,  rising  from  his  knees  ;  "  and 
if  I  can't,  of  course  you  can't  either." 

I  uncocked  the  pistol  and  placed  it  on  the  table. 
My  father  reluctantly  undid  the  noose  and  de- 
scended from  the  table.  We  both  awaited  my 
grandfather's  explanation. 

"  It  is  a  great  pity  not  to  do  it,"  said  the  Mar- 
quis, glancing  regretfully  at  the  bell-rope  and  its 
dependencies.  "  It  was  a  neat  and  most  admirable 
arrangement." 

My  father  was  unmollified  even  by  this  tribute  to 
his  mechanical  genius. 

"  We  have  missed  an  eternity  of  fame,"  he  said, 
gloomily.  "  But  I  have  done  my  part  towards  the 
settlement  of  this  matter.  I  now  await  explana- 
tion." 

"The  fact  is,"  said  my  grandfather,  "that  Au- 
guste's  exclamation  reminded  me  of  an  engage- 
ment I  am  under  to  visit  to-morrow  a  lady  named 
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Angelique.  She  lias  inspired  me  with  the  most 
ardent  affection  I  have  felt  for  many  years  —  she 
does  me  the  honour  to  return  it :  it  would  be  an 
insult  to  the  sex,  and  a  blot  upon  my  name,  if  I 
destroyed  myself  without  discharging  that  obliga- 
tion. At  this  hour  to-morrow  I  must  positively  be 
in  the  Rue  d'Antin." 

"The  Rue  d'Antin!"  I  exclaimed,  "and  to  vigil 
Angelique !  Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  her  other 
name  ?  " 

"Papillon,"  said  the  Marquis — "Angelique  Pa- 
pillon." 

"  Heaven  is  just ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  'Tis  the  same 
I  told  you  of  that  I  brought  off  from  a  convent." 

"It  appears,  my  grandson,"  said  the  Marquis, 
"  that  we  have  been  playing  a  game  of  chess  in 
the  dark." 

"  And  have  given  check  to  each  other's  queens," 
said  my  father. 

"  My  grandson,"  said  the  Marquis  presently, 
"  I  wish  you  would  give  up  this  fancy  for  the 
Marquise." 

"My  grandfather,"  I  replied,  "I  have  shown 
that  I  am  ready  to  die  first." 

My  grandfather  shook  his  head — my  father  fixed 
on  me  a  look  of  regret  mixed  with  paternal  pride 
— the  Marquis  began  impatiently  to  traverse  the 
apartment,  while  I  looked  with  ever-augmenting 
passion  on  my  grandmother's  portrait. 
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At  length  the  Marquis  suddenly  stopped  in  his 
walk,  and  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"  Those  blue  eyes  are  bewitching,  are  they  not, 
my  grandson  ? "  he  said,  looking  at  the  picture. 

"  My  grandfather,  I  have  found  them  so." 

"  And  that  complexion,  what  roses  can  vie  with 
it?" 

••  Not  the  fairest  in  Provence." 

"  That  smile,  too,  how  enchanting !  and  the  teeth 
which  it  discloses." 

"  Rows  of  orient  pearls,"  I  responded. 

"Poor  youth,"  said  my  grandfather,  sighing,  "it 
is  so  indeed.  The  beauty  of  the  Marquise  is,  in 
effect,  fatal :  yet  there  is  a  remedy — shall  I  try 
it?  My  grandson,  if  you  persist,  the  duel  must 
still  take  place." 

"I  am  at  your  pleasure,  my  grandfather,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"  Yet  there  is  still  one  chance  of  avoiding  it, 
though  you  are  the  only  man  in  the  world  to 
whom  I  would  offer  the  alternative.  You  have 
some  regard  for  me,  my  grandson?" 

"  Which  I  am  ready  to  show  in  any  way  except 
by  giving  up  the  Marquise." 

My  grandfather  mused.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  at 
length,  "  it  shall  be  so ;  I  will  make  the  great 
sacrifice  for  your  saki-  and  for  my  own.  Come 
here  to-morrow  at  noon  and  you  shall  see  the 
Marquise.  Now  leave  me." 
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I  dropt  on  one  knee  and  kissed  my  grandfather's 
li:md.      He  raised  me  tenderly,  embraced  me  and 

ii  iy  father,  and  dismissed  us. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

Noon  next  day  found  me  at  the  Hotel  Toujours- 
Yert,  my  heart  throbbing  at  the  prospect  of  the 
approaching  interview  with  Ninon. 

My  grandfather  received  me  in  the  same  apart- 
ment which  had  witnessed  the  events  of  the  night 
before. 

"  My  grandson,"  ho  said,  embracing  me,  "  I  am 
about  to  place  immense  confidence  in  you.  Promise 
you  will  be  secret  about  what  you  may  see  this 
day." 

"  On  the  faith  of  a  gentleman,"  I  replied. 

"  Enough,"  said  my  grandfather.  "  Now,  excuse 
me,  I  must  leave  you  for  a  few  minutes." 

Need  I  say  that  those  minutes  were  employed 
by  me  in  contemplating  the  angelic  features  which 
the  portrait  disclosed.  I  was  still  gazing  at  them 
when  my  grandfather  re-entered  the  room. 

"What  were  you  saying  of  the  Marquise  when 
I  found  you  here  before  her  picture  last  evening  ?  " 
he  said. 

"  That  she  was  a  miracle  of  nature,"  I  replied. 

My  grandfather  smiled  inscrutably.     "  Come,"  he 
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said,  "  let  me  introduce  you.  She  will  not  be  visible 
immediately,  but  before  you  quit  the  house  you  shall 
see  Madame  la  Marquise." 

I  followed  him  along  corridors  and  galleries  into 
a  small  dressing-room  hung  with  pictures.  Going 
up  to  one  of  these  and  beckoning  me  to  approach, 
he  lifted  part  of  the  moulding  of  the  frame  and 
desired  me  to  look  into  the  opening. 

The  aperture  was  not  in  the  frame  alone,  but 
passed  through  the  wall  behind,  so  that  I  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  adjacent  apartment  —  spa- 
cious, luxurious,  and  containing  an  immense  toilet- 
t;iUi',  with  its  mirror  and  other  accessories  all  of  a 
gorgeous  kind. 

"Do  not  fear  being  seen,"  said  the  Marquis  ;  "  it 
opens  on  the  other  side,  beneath  the  shadow  of 
a  heavy  picture-frame.  It  was  constructed  by  my 
father,  the  late  Marquis.  Now  look  attentively  and 
be  silent." 

I  looked,  and  presently  saw  a  lean  old  woman 
in  a  dressing-gown  enter  —  bald,  toothless,  and 
wrinkled,  and  led  by  a  femme-de-chambre.  She 
seated  herself  with  some  difficulty  in  the  chair 
before  the  toilet-table. 

Having  her  back  towards  me,  I  saw  her  face  in 
tlio  glass  only  by  glimpses  during  the  ceremonies 
which  now  took  pi; 

The  femme-de-chambre  first  brought  a  large  white 
wrapper  and  enveloped  her  to  the  chin,  so  that  in 

S.P. — IV.  S 
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tho  glass  she  looked  like  a  bald  old  gentleman  going 
to  be  shavrd. 

"  Rosalie,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  Madame,"  said  the  femme-de-chambre. 

"Some  eau-de-vie — I  shall  not  get  through  tho 
fatigue  without  it.  My  trials  have  debilitated  me." 
The  want  of  teeth  made  her  voice  indistinct. 

The  eau-de-vie  was  brought  and  administered. 
Then  Rosalie  took  a  morocco  case  from  the  toilet- 
table,  opened  it  and  took  out  two  articles  that  looked 
like  very  small  white  bracelets,  and  stooping  over 
the  lady's  shoulder,  and  holding  back  her  head, 
seemed  to  be  preparing  to  shave  her.  When  she 
left  the  mirror  clear  again,  I  saw  that  the  old  lady's 
mouth  had  undergone  a  remarkable  change,  and 
that  her  utterance,  the  next  time  she  addressed 
Rosalie,  had  become  singularly  distinct. 

"My  grandfather,"  I  whispered,  "remember  your 
promise.  Permit  me  to  remind  you  that  I  did  not 
come  here  to  witness  an  old  lady's  toilet." 

"Patience  and  observe,  my  grandson,"  was  tho 
Marquis's  reply. 

Again  I  looked  through  the  aperture.  I  saw  the 
femme-de-chambre  open  a  door  leading  into  another 
apartment.  "  Enter,  Monsieur,"  she  said. 

A  man  with  a  painter's  palette  and  brushes,  whom 
I  recognised  for  the  famous  portrait-painter  M.  Ver- 
meille,  now  entered.  He  bowed  to  the  old  lady, 
placed  a  chair  near  her,  mixed  his  colours  as  if  for 
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a  picture,  and  then  applied  his  brush  to  the  sitter's 
countenance. 

I  watched  this  not  without  interest  and  amuse* 
iiK-nt.  Still  I  was  puzzled  to  know  why  tho  Marquis 
should  have  brought  me  here. 

The  femme-de-chambre  assisted  the  process,  and, 
standing  behind  the  old  lady's  chair,  obscured  my 
vi«-\v ;  but  I  caught  an  occasional  glimpse  when  sho 
moved.  It  was,  my  reader,  a  thing  the  most  singu- 
lar, to  watch  a  change  of  complexion  stealing,  under 
the  magic  brush  of  the  painter,  over  the  venerable 
countenance,  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  over  a  dreary 
landscape. 

The  painter  worked  systematically.  In  a  short 
time  a  glimpse  in  the  glass  showed  me  a  forehead 
smooth,  white,  and  young,  with  brows  of  the  most 
delicate  pencilling,  surmounting  a  countenance  the 
most  wrinkled  and  ancient ;  like  a  lid  of  Sevres 
OH  a  grotesque  bowl  of  clay. 

After  a  little,  the  painter  shifted  his  chair  to  tho 
other  side  of  the  patient ;  and  the  spectacle  reflected 
in  tho  glass  reminded  me  now  of  one  of  those  por- 
traits which  hung  at  the  doors  of  picture-cleaners, 
\vhrro  one  half  of  the  countenance  is  fresh  and 
charming,  ami  tho  other  covered  with  tho  dust  of 

"  This  is  vastly  entertaining,"  I  whispered  to  the 
Marquis ;  "  but  permit  me  again  to  remark,  that  it 
not  seem  quite  to  tho  purpose." 
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"Patience,  my  grandson,  and  observe,"  was  still 
his  reply. 

The  next  glimpse  I  caught  in  the  mirror  showed 
mo  the  whole  face  and  throat  delicately  muim-Urd, 
but  colourless  as  marble.  A  skilful  touch  or  two 
about  the  eyes  gave  them  marvellous  brilliancy  and 
expression. 

At  this  stage  of  the  operation  I  became  perplexed. 
I  began  to  ask  myself  where  I  had  seen  something 
of  which  that  bald,  enamelled,  egg-like  countenance 
reminded  me? 

Presently,  as  beneath  the  skilful  brush  of  the 
artist  a  vermilliontint  crept  like  the  rosy  dawn  ov«-r 
the  countenance  and  lips,  my  trouble  increased.  I 
became  agitated  with  I  know  not  what  doubts  and 
fears.  I  was  glued  to  the  aperture  in  the  wall,  as 
if  a  precipice  yawned  below  mo,  into  which  I  must 
fall  if  I  relaxed  my  hold. 

The  painter,  rising,  contemplated  his  work — ap- 
proached for  a  few  last  touches,  and,  as  he  bestowed 
them,  the  femmo-de-chambre,  taking  something  from 
an  open  box,  Approached  the  lady  in  the  chair,  and 
crowned  her  with  hair — flaxen  hair.  As  she  quitted 
the  chair,  the  finished  portrait  appeared  reflected  in 
the  mirror — Jn.<fr  >•/',•/ .'  -it  was  a  copy  of  the  portrait 
over  the  fin-place  in  tli<>  Marquis's  apartment. 

"Mon  Dion!"  1  exclaimed,  totally  forgetting  my 
obligation  to  silence.  "Is  that  Ninon?  Say,  uh  say 
you  are  not  Xinon  I" 
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The  figure  in  the  chair  half  rose  at  the  sound  of 
my  voice,  then  fell  back  again,  and  I  heard  an  hys- 
terical laugh.  At  the  .same  moment  the  face  in  the 
mirror  shivered  as  if  it  were  of  glass,  the  cracks 
radiating  round  the  mouth  in  all  directions,  and 
rendering  the  likeness  to  Ninon  a  ghastly  and  trans- 
parent imposture. 

I  knew  then  why  Ninon  never  laughed.  Mirth 
d»  M.-S  not  suit  enamel. 

I  turned  to  my  grandfather,  and  fell  half  insensible 
into  his  arms. 

"The  miracle  of  nature,  my  grandson,"  he  said, 
"  is,  you  see '' 

"  A  miracle  of  art,"  I  answered  with  a  groan. 

"  Be  tranquil,  my  grandson,"  he  continued,  sooth- 
ingly. "I  too  have  loved.  I  too  have  found  the 
object  of  my  passion  an  apple  of  the  Dead  Sea.11 

"  Would  that  I  were  at  the  bottom  of  that  sea,"  J 
murmmvil. 

"  Choose  now,  my  grandson,"  he  whispered, 
"ehoosc  between  me  and  Madame  de  Toujours- 
Vert:' 

For  reply  1  cast  myself  on  the  neck  of  this  heroic, 

this  antique-minded  man. 

"I  know  now,''  1  said,  k'the  sacrifice  you  have 
made  to  save  me;  but  the  secret  is  for  ever  safe. 
You  are  to  me  unapproachably  sublime." 

Two  nights  after  1  accompanied  the  Marquis  to 
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the  chapter  of  the  Order,  at  the  Count  of  Monte- 
Cristo's. 

In  all  humility  I  took  my  seat*  The  lesson  I  had 
deceived,  joined  with  the  affection,  more  than  pater- 
nal, of  the  noble  Marquis,  bowed  me  to  the  dust.  I, 
lately  so  elate  and  so  ambitious,  sat  now  silent 
and  downcast,  while  the  Companions  related  their 
achievements  and  claims  to  honour.  Wrapt  in 
my  own  thoughts,  I  scarcely  listened  to  the  nar- 
ratives ;  though,  from  what  I  remember  of  thi-m. 
they  must  have  compromised  about  nine-tenths  of 
the  female  aristocracy  of  France. 

My  grandfather  in  vain  tried  to  cheer  me.  My 
sufferings  from  the  late  tortures  of  a  too  sensitive 
heart  were  still  horrible.  I  knew  not  what  a  salve 
was  in  store  for  me. 

At  length  Monte -Cristo  arose,  glittering  in  the 
collar  of  the  Grand  Mastership. 

"  My  brothers,"  he  said,  "  all  have  spoken  except 
one  young  neophyte.  Modesty  keeps  him  silent 
The  truly  great  do  not  always  wish  to  exalt  their 
own  praises.  I  will  speak  for  him." 

Then,  while  astonishment  and  the  admonitions  of 
my  grandfather  kept  me  silent,  he  narrated  the  tale 
which  I  have  just  been  recording,  and  which  he  must 
have  received  from  my  grandfather. 

He  concluded  the  tale.  "  My  friends,"  he  then  said, 
"  shall  circumstances  beyond  his  control  deprive  tho 
man  of  such  lofty  aspirations  of  his  just  reward  ?  " 
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The  acclamations  of  all  present  answered  him. 

<%  M.  Grenouille,"  he  said,  "deign  to  approach." 

I  left  my  seat.  The  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  envy- 
ingly  on  the  only  man  on  record  who  had  dared  to 
make  of  his  grandmother  an  object  of  love.  As  I 
passed  the  chair  of  the  venerable  Faublas,  he  rose 
and  stopped  me. 

"  Permit  me,"  he  said,  "  the  honour  of  one  embrace. 
I  die  happy,  since  young  France  so  well  maintains 
the  reputation  of  its  forefathers.  My  friend,  I  have 
done  something — but  nothing  like  you." 

He  pressed  me  to  his  bosom.  We  both  shed  tears, 
as  did  many  of  the  spectators. 

The  other  Grand  Cordon,  the  man  with  three 
hundred  and  fifty  wives,  seemed,  I  thought,  to  scowl 
at  me.  Perhaps  he  was  envious. 

I  bent  before  the  great  Monte-Cristo.  I  knew  not 
as  yet  what  was  the  honour  he  was  about  to  confer 
on  me.  I  felt  his  hands  about  my  neck.  I  saw 
something  sparkle  on  my  breast,  and  I  knew  it  was 
not  the  same  collar  as  that  worn  by  Faublas,  and  by 
the  husband  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  wives. 
I  glanced  upward  at  Monte-Cristo.  His  breast  was 
bare.  It  was  his  collar  I  wore.  Fate  had  —  can 
have — nothing  further  in  store  for  me.  I  was  not 
Grand  Cordon,  but  perpetual  Grand  Master  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bonnes  Fortunes. 

E.    B.    II.YMLEY. 


UNLUCKY  TIM  GRIFFIN,  HIS  LOVE 
AND  HIS  LUCK, 

BY  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  L.  AV.  M.  LOCKHART. 

[MAGA.     MAY  Ib08.] 


PART    I. 

MOST  of  us,  in  the  range  of  our  intimacies,  must 
be  acquainted  with  certain  individuals  who 
seem  to  succeed  in  everything,  and  with  certain 
others  who  are  as  uniformly  unsuccessful.  I  allude, 
of  course,  to  cases  where  there  is  no  outwardly 
visible  reason  for  the  difference,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  apparent  equality  of  conditions  and  advan- 
tages. 

In  another  age — in  a  more  golden  age  than  this — 
the  outside  world  looking  on,  lazily  accounted  for  the 
phenomenon  by  describing  these  persons  as  "  lucky" 
and  "unlucky"  respectively.  Men  who  prospered 
exceptionally  had  a  certain  amount  of  personal  merit 
deducted  from  their  credit  side  and  placed  to  their 
debit  under  the  title  of  "  good  fortune  ; "  while  a 
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reverse  process,  in  the  case  of  the  exceptionally  un- 
prosperous,  toned  dowii  for  them  the  net  result  of 
personal  incapacity.  In  the  "  brave  days  of  old  "  a 
general  among  the  Romans  was  not  more  valued  for 
his  address  and  valour  than  for  laisfortuna  or  "good 
luck ; "  and,  in  the  same  age,  a  man  whose  under- 
takings miscarried,  could  transfer  the  blame  from 
himself  to  some  such  personification  of  ill-luck  as  a 
raven  croaking  at  him  from  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
way,  or  a  stumble  of  his  own  shambling  feet  on  his 
tlnvshold  of  a  morning.  And  so,  for  a  long  time, 
these  ideas  of  good  and  bad  luck  throve,  and  did 
very  well  in  the  world,  and,  modified  by  time,  de- 
scended through  many  generations  of  men,  none  of 
whom  need,  by  his  own  admission  at  least,  be  either 
a  blockhead  or  an  incapable,  when  Bad  Luck,  with 
flocks  of  attendant  scapegoats,  AMIS  ready  to  take 
up  and  bear  away  his  burthen.  No  wonder  the  idea 
throve. 

But  all  that  has  changed  now;  for  we  have  lighted 
upon  an  iron,  inexorable  age,  with  a  passion  for  an- 
alysis— a  requiring  age  that  refuses  to  believe  in 
abstract  ideas  as  final  causes  of  tangible  effects — an 
age  that  is  not  given  to  euphemisms — wherein  a 
spade  is  merely  a  spade,  and  a  noodle  a  noodle,  the 
Irftwanl  eroakings  of  a  myriad  ravens  notwithstand- 
ing; finally,  on  a  prosaic  ago,  in  which  a  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruits  :  and  so,  if  you  would  not  quarrel 
with  the  age,  you  must  abjure  the  doctrines  of  luck, 
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good  and  bad,  as  "  damnable  doctrines  and  posi- 
tions," and  keep  shouting  and  believing  that 
"  Man,  7/Man,  is  master  of  his  Fate." 

I  thus  abjure,  shout,  and  believe ;  but  a  rule  with- 
out an  exception  falls  to  the  ground,  and  for  me, 
Tim  Griffin  supplies  the  necessary  prop.  Advisedly 
I  write  him  down  an  unlucky  man  —  the  unlucky 
man,  if  you  please  ;  for  if  there  never  was  another, 
his  is  a  case  in  which  the  epithet  seems  justified. 
He  never  succeeded  in  anything,  and  yet  it  would 
have  puzzled  the  acutest  analyst  to  say  why.  In 
ability  and  energy  he  was  quite  above  the  average 
of  his  compeers,  nor  was  there  any  apparent  de- 
ficiency in  his  character  of  the  other  elements  which 
promote  success ;  yet  he  failed.  The  worst  of  it  was 
that  his  fiascos  and  misfortunes  were  not  simply 
fiascos  and  misfortunes  over  which  sympathising 
friends  might  sorrow  with  him  ;  they  were  gener- 
ally aggravated  by  an  entourage  of  the  ludicrous,  in 
presence  of  which  pity  was  dissolved  in  mirth. 

Puck  must  have  presided  at  his  nativity,  and 
tweaked  him  in  the  cradle,  roughened  the  nap  of 
his  flannel  wrappings,  and  intensified  the  gastric 
pangs  of  his  infancy.  Certain  it  is  that  the  "  shrewd 
and  knavish  sprite"  has  dogged  him  persistently 
through  his  maturer  life,  all  the  leading  episodes 
of  which  are  stamped  with  the  impress  of  his  ma- 
lignant gambols.  It  is  an  episode  thus  characterised 
that  I  am  now  going  to  chronicle. 
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Tim  and  I  began  life  together  on  the  same  form 
at  Harrow,  and  I  thus  become  acquainted,  at  a  very 
early  period,  with  his  idiosyncrasies,  or  rather  with 
those  of  his  evil  genius*  He  must  have  spent  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  his  school  life  in  expiating 
the  offences  of  undiscovered  criminals  j  for  at  this 
time  the  bias  of  his  evil  genius  seemed  to  lie  in  the 
direction  of  fathering  ownerless  offences  upon  him. 
In  all  large  societies,  whether  of  men  or  boys,  there 
is  always  a  vast  amount  of  unappropriated  crime  ; 
but  as  long  as  Tim  was  at  Harrow,  I  am  sure  the 
average  of  that  institution,  hi  this  respect,  must 
have  been  exceptionally  low,  for  no  sooner  was  an 
offence  committed  than  straightway  there  sprang  up 
around  my  hapless  friend  a  thicket  of  criminating 
circumstantial  evidence,  in  which,  innocently,  but 
inevitably,  he  played  the  role  of  the  entangled  ram. 
I  left  school  a  year  before  Tim,  and  entered  the 
army;  he  remained  behind  to  qualify  for  the  Uni- 
versity, whither  he,  in  due  time,  repaired.  Puck, 
however,  had  other  views  for  him,  so  ere  long  cir- 
cumstances "  over  which  he  had  no  control"  induced 
him  to  shake  the  academic  dust  from  his  feet,  and 
to  exchange  the  gown  for  the  sword.  Thus  it  came 
about  that,  some  few  months  before  the  commence- 
ment of  my  narrative,  my  old  friend  and  I  found 
ourselves  once  more  together,  our  respective  regi- 
ments being  quartered  at  Gibraltar. 

At  the  time  my  story  opens  the  Gibraltar  season 
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nearly  over;  that  season  so  delightful  on  a  first 
experience,  and  so  especially  wearisome  on  a  ivp»-- 
tition.  It  had  been  a  brilliant  one.  The  picnics 
in  the  Cork  wood  had  been  frequent  and  successful ; 
there  had  been  many  great  runs  with  the  Calpu 
hounds.  It  is  even  a  tradition  in  the  garrison  to 
this  day,  I  believe,  that  they  killed  a  fox  that  winter, 
but  with  this  I  am  unable  to  charge  my  memory. 
Tin -re  had  been  a  six  weeks'  season  of  garrison 
theatricals,  in  which  the  most  eminent  sons  of 
Koscius  had  surpassed  even  themselves  ;  but,  above 
all  things,  there  had  been  lots  of  balls.  A  hospitable 
Governor  reigned  on  the  Kock — a  kind  old  man  who 
loved  to  see  young  and  happy  faces  about  him — 
and  the  venerable  walls  of  "The  Convent"  (his 
official  residence)  were  constantly  thrown  open,  not 
for  mere  humdrum  "  at  homes,"  receptions,  conver- 
saziones, and  the  like,  but  for  downright  good  balls, 
with  lots  of  good  music  and  lots  of  good  floor  for  the 
dancers,  lots  of  supper  for  the  chaperons,  and  a  per- 
petual buffet  for  tippling  papas  who  might  other- 
wise have  been  restive.  Can  more  be  said  in  favour 
of  his  Excellency's  entertainments?  The  Rock  took 
its  cue  from  the  Convent — "  dressed  by  the  centre/' 
in  fact — and  all  the  inhabitants,  English  and  Spanish, 
vied  with  each  other  in  keeping  alive  the  game  of 
gaiety.  It  is  an  axiom  in  social  chemistry  that 
when  red-coats  and  bright  eyes  are  brought  into 
close  propinquity,  combustion  ensues,  and  nowhere 
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is  tin's  tmcr  than  at  "Gib,"  where  the  bright  eyes 
of  tln«  Spanish  sefioritas  are  manoeuvred  with  a  skill 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  almost  as  unique  as 
their  faculty  of  expressing  in  the  airy  movements 
of  the  fan  the  language  of  all  the  passions.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  the  "faces  taecUeqne 
Cnpidinis''  which  there  burned  brightly  during  the 
season  were  by  no  means  composed  of  asbestos;  the 
love  that  sprang  on  the  Rock  was  not  generally  a 
plant  of  that  nature  which  thrives  on  the  watering 
of  memory  and  absence.  It  sprang  up,  sudden  and 
mature,  like  the  wondrous  plant  of  the  Eastern 
magician,  and  disappeared  as  rapidly  when  the  last 
notes  of  "  The  girls  we  left  behind  us  "  warned  the 
partners  in  its  culture  that  the  hour  had  come  to 
Bay  "Good-bye." 

l>ut  if  the  red-coal  loved  and  sailed  away,  the 
maiden  who  remained  did  not  wear  the  willow. 
The  same  pocket-handkerchief  which  waved  a  tear- 
dragglrd  adieu  to  Transport  A.  flaunted  its  still 
damp  bunting  in  tribute  of  welcome  to  Transport 
]>.  as  it  steamed  into  the  harbour  with  a  cargo  of 
new  adorers.  This  season  had  been  one  of  many 
conquests.  In  all  the  six  barracks  there  was  sigh- 
in--  and  tearing  of  hair.  Ensigns  and  lieutenants 
had  been  bowled  over  by  the  dozen,  several  cap- 
1  tins  had  been  hit,  and  it  was  even  whispered  that 
a  field-officer,  whose  age  and  rotundity  should  have 
been  a  <runr;inf«'e  against  such  frivolities,  was  the 
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victim  of  a  secret  flame.  Old  Boraccio,  the  Spanish 
master,  had  been  nearly  worked  to  death  in  t cadi- 
ing  conversational  Spanish  of  an  amatory  tendency 
to  the  young  Britons,  and  in  gracefully  rounding 
the  periods  of  certain  billets-doux,  which  were 
written  "  merely  as  exercises,  don't  you  see  ? " 

It  had  by  no  means  escaped  my  notice  that  Tim 
Griffin  had  been  carrying  on  a  very  desperate  flirta- 
tion with  the  Sefiorita  Amalia  Cayrasso,  the  only 
child  of  a  rich  merchant  prince  of  the  town,  a 
ci-devant  (perhaps  not  altogether  ci-devant)  smug- 
gler. Old  Cura9oa,  as  he  was  called,  was  a  ter- 
rible reprobate,  in  every  sense  of  the  term  —  a 
violent,  brutal,  domineering  old  reprobate,  the  de- 
testation of  society  and  the  terror  and  torment  of 
his  daughter's  life.  She  was  a  very  pretty  girl, 
and  a  very  nice  girl,  too,  in  her  way,  but  deeply  ad- 
dicted to  flirtation.  Several  suitors  had  wrooed  and 
even  won  her  consent,  but  her  father  was  always  a 
stumblingblock.  He  hated  the  English,  and  ho 
loved  money.  Amalia's  suitors  were  invariably 
English,  and  coinless  as  the  English  officer  is  apt 
to  be ;  so  matters  were  never  arranged.  I  had 
watched  several  of  her  little  affairs,  and  notably 
one  with  a  certain  Captain  ]>utt«»nshaw  of  the  Rifles, 
who  had  been  Tim's  immediate  predecessor,  and 
whom  the  harsh  refusal  of  Cayrasso  pere  had  driven 
into  a  six  months*  exile  in  England.  He  had  re- 
turned, indeed,  just  at  the  end  of  the  season?  but 
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there  was  no  renewal  of  their  relations — patent,  at 
.  to  the  public.  On  one  occasion,  certainly,  I 
had  come  upon  them  unawares,  when  they  were 
in  close  and  eager  conversation  of  a  —  well,  cer- 
tainly not  of  a  hostile  character.  That,  however, 
might  have  been  the  "eternal  adieu"  which  all 
well-regulated  lovers  bid  each  other  under  such 
circumstances ;  the  gentleman  solemnly  undertak- 
ing that,  from  that  date,  his  heart  shall  be  dead  and 
marbly,  and  the  lady  that  her  hand,  which  (oh,  ye 
tears !)  is  ere  long  wielding  the  helm  of  the  next 
eligible  offerer's  establishment,  shall  shrivel  in 
eternal  spinsterhood. 

This  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  rather 
florid  interview  in  which  I  surprised  them.  At  any 
rate,  the  Sefiorita  smiled  with  unmistakable  kind- 
ness upon  Tim.  As  for  him,  he  was  evidently  in 
the  last  stage  of  imbecility. 

During  this  gay  season  I  had  seen  a  great  deal 
of  my  old  chum.  He  had  been  in  the  thick  of 
everything,  and  he  had  been  a  success.  Who  so 
daring  as  he  to  ride  up  the  crags,  or  swim  his  horse 
across  the  Guadiaro,  or  dive  into  the  eerie  recesses 
of  the  Cork  forest  behind  the  "  Calpes,"  in  full 
cry  V  Who  so  esteemed  for  the  deadly  precision  of 
his  left-hand  bowling,  or  for  his  "  service  "  in  the 
racket -court?  What  debutant  on  the  boards  had 
had  a  better  success?  Tim  was  a  "card"  in  tho 
garrison ;  always  popular,  here  he  was  really  a 
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;-eard,"  and  imw  his  triumph  was  culminating  in 
tin*  smiles  of  the  prevailing  belle  and  heiress  of  the 
Kock.  I  rejoiced  over  all  tins,  but  I  rejoiced  with 
tivmhling.  It  was  contrary  to  experience  that  his 
evil  genius  should  fail  ere  long  to  check  this  career 
of  prosperity.  Something  dreadful  must  be  in  store 
for  him.  To  me  thus  meditating,  one  morning,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  carnival,  appeared  my  friend 
himself.  His  countenance  wore  a  most  baffling 
combination  of  expressions,  in  which  joy,  anxiety, 
doubt,  and  perturbation  were  all  represented. 
"Halloa!"  I  thought,  "a  crisis."  "Good  morn- 
ing, Tim." 

"Good  morning,  Fred,"  he  replied,  abstractedly, 
lighting  a  cigar,  and  folding  himself  out  in  an  arm- 
chair. His  eye  was  vacant,  and  he  smoked  in 
silence  for  some  minutes,  I  curiously  regarding 
him  through  circumambient  mists. 

"  You're  lively  this  morning,  Tim,"  I  said,  at  last. 

"  What !  eh?  oh  yes,  of  course  :  look  here,  Fred  " 
''suddenly  waking  up),  "I  don't  know  whether 

I'm  a  (1 d  fool  or  not."  I  intimated  that  the 

problem  presented  no  difficulty  to  my  mind,  and  lie 
went  on.  "  The  fact  is,  Fred,  I'm  in  love — horribly 
in  love — horribly." 

"  I  know  you  are,"  I  replied. 

"  You  do  ?     How  on  earth  do  ynu  know  ?  " 

"You  told  me,"  said  I. 

"  I  told  you  ?  I  never  said  a  word  to  any  one 
but  tier." 
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"  Nevertheless  you  told  mo,  and  all  Gib  into  the 
bargain.  You  don't  suppose,  you  owl,  that  it's 
necessary  to  stand  in  the  Alameida,  beat  a  drum, 
and  shout,  *  0  yez  !  0  yez  ! !  0  yez  ! ! !  I  Tim 
Griffin  am  in  love,'  to  advertise  the  fact,  when  you 
are  everlastingly  hanging  on  to  Amalia  Cayrasso ; 
dancing  or  riding  or  walking  with  her,  or  if  not, 
glaring  with  these  great  gooseberry  eyes  of  yours  " 
(Tim  was  very  proud  of  the  features  in  question) 

"  like  an  indignant  sheep,  at  any  fellow  who  is 

Yes,  you're  in  love,  Tim ;  and  to  revert  to  your 

original  train  of  thought,  you're  a  d d  fool  for 

your  "pains." 

"  No,  Fred,"  he  replied,  "  I  don't  think  I  am ;  at 
all  events  I'm  the  happiest  fellow  in  the  world. 
I've  proposed,  Fred!" 

"  I  know  you  have, — last  night  at  old  Kavello's 
ball." 

"  How  the  deuce, — now,  how  on  earth  can  you 
know  that?"  cried  Tim. 

"  Never  mind ;  you  did  propose,  and  she  accepted 
you,  and  you  celebrated  the  event  by  immediately 
upsetting  a  glass  of  champagne  and  a  liberal-sized 
lemon-ice  on  to  the  shoulders  of  a  venerable  Con- 
tessa  who  did  not  bless  you  for  it." 

"  Why,  you're  a  conjuror,  Fred  !  " 

"  No,  mi  amigo,  I  have  got  eyes  ;  that's  all." 

"  Well,  then,  I  am  engaged ;  and  talk  of  my  bad 
luck!  Why,  I'm  the  luckiest  fellow  upon  earth! 
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to  think  of  an  angel — a  perfect  thorough-bred  angel 
— with  eyes " 

"  We'll  sink  them,  Tim,  please." 

"  Well,  to  think  of  such  a  girl  taking  a  fancy  to 
me  ! — a  mere  soldier — a " 

"Force  of  habit,  Tim,"  I  said. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  ho  exclaimed. 

"  Why,  it's  a  way  she  has ;  she  had  exactly  the 
same  game  with — with  Buttonshaw  of  the  Rifles, 
for  instance,  and " 

"  Buttonshaw  be  blowed ! "  shouted  the  lover. 
"  She  told  me  all  about  that ;  it  was  a  childish 
affair — ages  ago — she  was  but  an  infant,  and  rather 
looked  on  Buttonshaw  as  an  uncle  than  in  any  other 
light,  yet  the  gossips  did  talk,  she  said." 

As  uncle  Buttonshaw  had  been  in  the  ascend- 
ant seven  months  before,  Miss  Amalia  must 
have  achieved  a  rather  rapid  transit  from  infancy 
to  well  -  fledged  adolescence ;  however,  I  spared 
the  lover  and  went  on — "Well,  Tim,  you're  yi 
love,  and  engaged  to  an  angel,  the  brevet-niece 
of  Buttonshaw,  and  you're  happy  and  lucky  and 
all  the  rest  of  it;  but  aprts?  what  are  you  going 
to  do?" 

"  Do  ?  marry  her,  of  course." 

"  Hm !  of  course ;  yes,  and  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood?" 

"  Well,  I  have  two  hundred  a-year  and  my  pay, 
and  my  aunt  is  good  to  cut  up  for  twenty  thousand  ; 
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and  then  old  Cayrasso  ought  to  stand  something,  if 
he  doesn't  object." 

"But  he  will  object — he  objected  to  Bu — that 
is,  he's  a  cantankerous  old  pig,  and  is  sure  to 
object." 

"  I  don't  see  why  he  should,"  said  Tim.  "  I'm 
of  good  family  and  decent  prospects  ;  the  only  thing 
is  the  religion  —  that's  a  bore.  I  might  recant, 
though — why  the  dickens  shouldn't  I  recant?  A 
cousin  of  mine  married  a  Jewess,  and  he  recanted 
— went  to  synagogues  and  things;  got  his  wife, 
annexed  her  fortune,  and  then  decanted  himself 
back  again  into  the  Christian  faith.  Yes,  Fred, 
I'll  recant,  I  think ;  or  I'll  tell  him  I've  got  unde- 
veloped leanings — yearnings,  Fred,  eh?" 

"All  right,"  I  said ;  "but  what  are  you  going  to 
do  now?" 

"  That's  the  very  thing  I've  come  about.  I  want 
to  consult  you  about  tackling  Cayrasso ;  shall  I 
write  or  speak,  which?" 

"  Oh  !  write,  certainly." 

"  Then  you'll  help  me,  like  a  good  fellow ;  come 
on." 

I  liked  Tim,  I  even  loved  him,  but  I  liked  mis- 
chief and  a  lark  almost  as  well ;  so,  being  very 
young,  I  plunged  into  the  affair  without  a  thought 
beyond  the  present  amusement,  and  taking  up  a 
pen  prepared  to  act  as  Tim's  scribe  and  friend  in 
council. 
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"Spanish  or  English,  Tim?"  I  inquired. 

"  Oh !  English,  of  course ;  he  knows  I  could  not 
write  a  word  of  Spanish,  and  the  old  fellow  speaks 
English  like  Johnson's  Dictionary." 

So  we  struggled  through  the  following,  with 
many  pauses  for  disputation : — 

"  DEAR  SIR, — The  graces  of  your  daughter — the 
beautiful  Seiiorita  Amalia  —  must  have  often  sug- 
gested to  her  father's  heart  that  the  time  would 
come  when  some  aspiring  suitor  would  seek  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  treasure.  You  will  not  be  sur- 
prised, therefore,  when  I  announce  myself  as  that 
suitor ;  when  I  tell  you  that  I  love  your  daughter 
and  that  she  loves  me ;  when  I  say  to  you,  *  Give 
me  this  fairest  floweret  of  the  Rock,  that  I  may 
wear  her  next  my  heart  for  ever  and  ever.'  To 
advert  to  more  sublunary  matters.  I  cannot,  at 
present,  offer  my  bride  much  of  this  world's  wealth. 
You  are  aware  that  in  the  British  army  we  look  for 
our  reward  rather  in  honour  than  in  pelf;  but  my 
regimental  pay,  which  may  be  roughly  stated  at 
£100  per  annum,  is  fortified  by  a  private  income  of 
twice  that  amount.  This  is  not  a  large  income ; 
but  Amalia  has  frugal  tastes,  and  with  prudence 
and  any  little  addendum  which  your  kindness  may 
suggest,  we  shall,  I  doubt  not,  do  very  well  with  it 
as  a  beginning.  There  is  but  one  other  subject  and 
I  have  done ;  it  is  one  of  delicacy,  and  I  approach 
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it  with  constraint.  It  is  that  of  religion.  I  am 
well  aware  that  my  Amalia  and  I  have  been  reared 
in  different  folds.  I  am,  however,  no  bigot,  and  of 
late  my  mind  has  been  much  turned  towards  your 
noble  faith,  and  certain  vague  and  undefined  yearn- 
ings in  that  direction  tell  me  that  fuller  light  and 
kindly  instruction  might  eventuate  in  making  your 
daughter  and  me  one  in  faith  as  we  are  already 
united  hi  love.  A  parallel  case  in  my  own  family 
has  been  attended  by  the  happiest  results.  Pardon 
me  if  I  ask  you  to  contemplate  for  a  moment  a 
picture  of  exceeding  beauty  which  suggests  itself 
to  my  mind.  It  is  that  of  a  venerable  parent  (your- 
self) guiding  with  a  firm  but  gentle  hand  the  falter- 
ing steps  of  a  wayward  son-in-law  (me),  and  leading 
him  back,  as  a  worshipper,  to  those  altars  at  which 
the  old  man  had  recently,  in  faith,  resigned  his 
daughter  (Amalia)  to  the  neophyte.  I  will  add  no 
more  but  to  pray  you  for  an  early  answer,  as,  if  all 
goes  well,  I  should  hope  to  offer  you,  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  the  right  hand  of  filial  affection. — 
I  am,  deal*  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

"  TIMOTHY  GRIFFIN, 
"  Ensign,  — th  Regiment." 

«  Bravo,  Fred." 
"  Bravo,  Tim." 

The  precious  production  was  read  over,  approved 
new.  con.,  and  despatched  with  all  convenient  speed. 


W>i  lui'l  not  long  to  wait  for  an  answer.  Tim 
turned  pale  when  it  arrived,  and  after  fumbling  it 
in  his  hands  for  a  little,  gave  it  over  to  me,  saying, 
"  I'm  too  nervous  to  open  it, — take  the  plunge  for 
me,  old  fellow." 

"  Halloa  ! "  I  cried,  "  it's  in  Spanish  ;  how  about 
Dr  Johnson,  eh?" 

I  soon  saw  the  reason.  The  writer  had  been  too 
eager  to  vent  his  wrath  to  hamper  himself  with  an 
unfamiliar  language ;  for  though  the  tone  of  the 
epistle  was  calm,  each  particular  letter  was  spurty 
and  bristling  with  indignation.  The  following  is  a 
translation : — 

"DEAR  SIR, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  to- 
day's date.  I  am  a  man  of  business.  In  trade, 
reciprocity  is  a  fundamental  idea.  In  the  arrange- 
ment you  propose  (which  your  highflown  verbiage 
at  once  discovers  to  bo  of  a  purely  business  nature) 
I  recognise  no  such  element.  I  am  a  rich  man,  and 
my  daughter,  if  I  choose,  will  bo  rich;  wl. 
yon,  by  your  own  showing,  are  virtually  a  beggar. 
Therefore,  there  can  be  no  fair  transaction  1><  • 
us.  I  admire  speculation  even  when  it  is  bold,  but 
it  requires  a  basis.  To  speculate  successfully  a 
man  must  have  some  more  convertible  capital  than 
'  vague  and  undefined  religious  yearnings,'  which 
have  no  exchangeable  valuo  in  any  market  known 
to  me.  Declining,  therefore,  your  alliance  on  bo- 
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half  of  my  daughter,  and,  on  niy  own  account,  the 
honour  of  becoming  your  spiritual  supervisor,  I 
will  conclude  by  advising  you  for  the  future,  when 
writing  to  a  stranger,  not  to  assume  that  he  is  ne- 
cessarily as  imbecile  as  yourself. — I  have  the  hon- 
our to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

"JUAN  CAYRASSO. 

"  P. 8. — You  will  please  to  consider  all  acquaint- 
ance between  yourself  and  my  daughter  as  abso- 
lutely at  an  end." 

It  was  a  deathlike  silence  that  reigned  for  somo 
minutes  in  Officers'  Quarters  No.  24  after  the  de- 
scent of  this  outrageous  bombshell.  The  intended 
neophyte  sat  bolt  upright  in  his  chair,  with  his 
legs  tucked  under  it,  his  eyes  and  mouth  "  at  their 
full  extension,"  motionless.  I  was  seized  with  a 
fierce  desire  to  laugh,  but  it  was  no  surprise  to  me  ; 
I  had  pretty  well  foreseen  it.  Yet  I  had  never 
thought  that  Tim  was  seriously  hit,  and  had  be- 
lieved that,  after  a  duo  amount  of  swearing  at  his 
luck,  his  "  rebound  "  would  make  him  acquiesce  in 
the  inevitable.  But  Tim  didn't  swear  or  express 
himself  spasmodically  at  all.  He  sat  quite  still, 
"staring  right  on  with  calm,  eternal  eyes."  This 
was  serious,  so  after  a  time  I  essayed  consolation, 
bursting  out  into  those  rough  and  cheery  common- 
places which  are  supposed  to  meet  occasions  of  tho 
sort. 
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"Why,  Tim,  old  l«>y!  m-vcr  hang  your  head  for 
a  thing  of  the  sort.  Cun^oa  is  an  old  hound  :  no 

doubt  of  that,  but,  after  all,  Miss  Amalia  is 

well,  there  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came 
out  of  it.  You  could  never  Lave  seriously  meant 
to  many  her,  you  know,  so  it's  as  well  to  be  out  of 
it  at  once.  Fancy  a  fellow  marrying  at  your  age  ! 
and  obliged  to  cut  the  service,  or  stay  in  it  and  lose 
all  the  fun.  Liberty,  my  boy — nothing  like  liberty ! 
A  las  pinafores  and  perambulators,  and 

"  '  Vive  la  joie  !  cigars  and  cognac 
Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  ! 
With  these  we'll  bivouac— ac—ac—ac.'  " 

And  I  accompanied  the  last  bars  of  my  melody  with 
those  whole-souled  thumps  on  the  back  of  the  patient 
with  which  such  arguments  of  consolation  are  in- 
variably clinched.  Tim  woke  up,  but  he  betrayed 
no  healthy  symptom ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
perfectly  calm.  Evidently  a  bad  case.  At  last 
he  spoke. 

"You're  a  good  follow,  Fred,  and  I'm  grateful  and 
all  that,  but  it  won't  do ;  yon  mistake  the  case  ;  I'm 
serious,  and  I'll  marry  that  girl  in  spite  of  all  the 
fathers  in  Christendom." 

"Whew!"  I  whistled,  "don't  be  a  fool,  Tim; 
come  and  have  a  game  of  rackets  —  nothing  like 
exercise  for  dispelling  the  vapours." 

"No,  I  won't;  I  won't  stir  from  this  room,  Fr< •<!. 
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ft i- ml  for  a  brandy-and-soda,  and  give  me  your  big- 
gest cigar,  and  let  me  think." 

I  yielded:  the  required  refreshments  were  pro- 
duced, and  Tim  thought.  What  a  pace  the  fellow 
smoked  and  drank  at  to  be  sure !  and  what  a  pace 
lie  seemed  to  be  thinking  at  too  as  the  stimulants 
began  to  take  effect.  He  knit  his  brows,  clenched 
his  fists,  twisted  his  hair  into  Mephistophelian  horns 
— he  beat  the  devil's  tattoo,  he  rose  up  and  tore 
wildly  round  the  table,  cracked  my  aquarium  with 
the  shod  of  his  sword,  and  sat  down  upon  my  shako, 
which  collapsed.  At  last  he  emptied  his  glass  with 
a  gulp,  and,  dashing  the  butt  of  his  cigar  into  the 
grate,  stood  up  an  altered  man. 

"  Fred,  I've  made  up  my  mind." 

"  High  time,"  said  I,  ruefully,  de-indenting  my 
martial  head-dress.  "  Well  ?  " 

"  You'll  stand  by  me,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Let  me  hear — yes,  of  course  I'll  stand  by  you  in 
any  case." 

"  I  shall  want  your  assistance,  for  I've  made  up 
my  mind  to  elope  with  Amalia  I " 

"  Elope  with  her  !  why,  you're  crazy." 

<•  Xot  a  bit  of  it.  I'll  fight  the  old  scoundrel  with 
his  own  weapons.  I'll  smuggle  her,  Fred — carry 
hiT  <>ft'  from  umk-r  his  nose.  I've  thought  it  all  out, 
and  I  only  want  your  assistance." 

A  thrill  of  joy  shot  through  my  mischievous  souL 

An  elopement !  —  unhoped-for  bliss  !     But  con- 
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science  whispered  that  I  should  make  some  show  of 
doing  the  mentor,  so  I  replied,  "  It  would  be  dread- 
fully imprudent  —  it  would  aggravate  the  fact  of 
matrimony — it  would  make  a  row  at  home ;  but, 
after  all,  do  you  think  the  hk'fioritu  would  consent 
to  such  an  escapade?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  about  it,  Fred.  When  I  pro- 
posed to  her,  I  spoke  of  the  chances  of  her  father 
refusing  his  consent,  and,  oh  !  Fred,  she — the  angel 
— fixing  her  beautiful  liquid  eyes  upon  me  with  an 
expression  of — of " 

"  Never  mind  her  eyes,  please;  what  did  she 
say?" 

"  Well,  she  said  something  in  Spanish,  out  of 
the  Bible,  about  Ruth,  and  having  no  father  or 
mother  but  me,  from  which  I  gathered  that  she 
doesn't  love  her  parent,  and  would  rather  prefer 
eloping  to  not.  Fred,  that  girl  adores  me  !  "  I  was 
aware  that  there  is  no  act  of  impetuosity  and  self- 
sacrifice  too  wild  for  a  Spanish  damsel  whrii  lar 
affections  are  engaged,  and  that  such  was  the  case 
with  Amalia  at  present  I  was  half-inclined  to  believe. 

"  Well  but,  Tim,  you  must  think  of  the  sinews  of 
war;  if  Curaroa  refuses  to  bo  reconciled,  which  is 
most  probable,  how  about  money  ?  The  aunt  won't 
forgive  a  Popish  niece,  will  she  ?  " 

"  I've  thought  of  that :  my  aunt  is  a  good  old 
girl — a  stiffish  Methodist  certainly,  but  the  soul  of 
good  nature  ;  besides,  I  have  only  to  hint  that  her 
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influence  might  attract  a  Komish  lamb  into  the  Pro- 
testant fold,  and  she'll  be  all  right.  Amalia  shall 
have  the  'undefined  yearnings'  this  time,  Fred." 

"  Tim,  you're  a  villain,  and  I  disapprove  of  you ; 
but  there's  no  good  reasoning  with  you — never  was  ; 
besides,  your  happiness  is  at  stake,  and  I'm  your 
oldest  friend,  and  I've  given  you  my  word,  so  I'll 
see  you  through  it,  coute  que  coitte." 

Conscience  thus  appeased,  I  received  Tim's  thanks 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  about  to  commit  an  act 
of  heroic  self-sacrifice  in  friendship's  cause. 

"And  have  you  thought  of  details,  Tim?  It's 
easy  to  say  '  elope,'  but  how  ?  whither  ?  when  ?  " 

"  I've  thought  it  all  out.  First  of  all,  you  and  I 
(for  you  must  go  with  us  to  do  propriety)  will  get 
a  week's  leave  to  go  and  shoot  on  the  other  side. 
We'll  have  a  felucca,  and  lots  of  guns,  dogs,  grub, 
and  all  that,  put  on  board.  We'll  give  out  to  the 
public  that  it's  to  be  a  tremendous  chasse,  and  then 
Amalia,  and  you  and  I,  and  your  fellow  Zebedeo 
(we  must  take  him),  will  quietly  go  on  board  at 
night,  ten  hours  before  programme,  and  whip  over 
to  Tetuan.  The  Vice-Consul  there  is  a  young  fel- 
low, and  an  old  friend  of  mine.  Hell  make  no  bones 
of  executing  a  civil  marriage,  and  then — why  then 
we're  all  right — we'll  come  back  with  co1  ours  flying, 
and  drums  beating,  go  to  church  in  both  folds,  and 
snap  our  fingers  at  papa.  You'll  give  the  brido 
away,  and  a  dejeuner  after,  if  you  like  ;  I'll  get  six 
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months'  leave,  go  home  and  square  my  aunt,  :m«l 
—  and  live  happy  ever  after.  Now,  what  do  you  say 
to  that?" 

"  I  say  it  is  a  scheme  that  does  honour  to  your 
head  and  heart,  Tim  ;  admirable,  if  Amalia  will  con- 
sent, and  we  can  extricate  her." 

"Don't  you  fret  about  that;  I  see  it  all.  Tho 
only  thing  is,  we  must  take  time  by  the  forelock. 
The  carnival's  almost  over,  and  after  it  is,  meetings 
and  arrangements  would  be  difficult.  Let  me  see  ; 
this  is  Sunday,  and  next  Wednesday  is  Ash  Wednes- 
day. By  Jove  !  it's  short  notice,  but  we  must  do 
it  either  to-morrow  night  or  on  Tuesday.  There's 
a  big  municipal  feast  on  Tuesday,  I  know,  which 
Cura9oa  is  sure  to  attend.  That  would  suit  exactly, 
for  he'll  stay  out  late  and  be  too  drunk  to  think  of 
Amalia  when  he  comes  in,  so  we  should  have  a  long 
start,  and  then  he'd  never  think  of  our  going  to 
Africa,  and  with  a  wind,  we'll  be  there  before  he  has 
begun  to  growl  at  his  head  in  the  morning.  She'll 
be  at  the  Larangas'  usual  Sunday  'at  home'  to-night, 
and  so  will  the  old  boy,  in  case  I  should  be  then-, 
which  I  won't,  for  wo  must  lull  his  suspicious. 
You'll  go  for  me,  Fred,  and  tell  Amalia  you  are  a 
confidant,  and  impart  my  scheme  to  her  (you'll  find 
her  game,  I  promise  you),  and  then  arrange  evt-ry- 
thing  witli  her,  cither  for  to-morrow  night  or  Tues- 
day." 

"Very  well;  1'vu  taken  it  in  hand,  Tim,  and  I'll 
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make  the  best  of  it;  it's  an  awkwardiflh  thing-,  though, 
to  propose  elopement,  for  another  fellow,  to  an  engag- 
ing young  female  ;  still  what  must  be,  must.  And 
now  I'm  obliged  to  join  a  riding  party,  so  Adios.  I'll 
look  in  and  report  progress  to-night  after  the  party." 

The  Sunday  evening  reunions  at  "  Gib"  were  said 
to  be  the  pleasantest  parties  there.  Several  Spanish 
families  received  in  this  way.  There  was  no  formal- 
ity about  them.  One  got  carte  blanche  for  the  season, 
to  go  or  stay  away  as  the  spirit  moved.  The  Eng- 
lish residents,  discountenancing  them  on  Sabbata- 
rian grounds,  stayed  away  as  a  body,  which  seemed 
to  free  the  Spaniards  from  a  certain  incubus  of  re- 
straint, for  their  gay  and  charming  characteristics 
shone  to  special  advantage  on  these  occasions.  The 
amusements  consisted  of  music,  "  innocent  games," 
and  cards  —  seldom  of  dancing ;  but  there  was 
"ample  scope,  and  many  a  nook  retired"  where 
souls  with  an  affinity  might  hold  heavenly  com- 
munion. The  soul  with  which  mine  had  desired  to 
establish  an  affinity  had  thrown  me  over  some  two 
months  before,  since  which  time  I  had  sulkily  aban- 
doned these  reunions.  I  went  late,  and  the  first 
person  I  saw  on  entering  the  room  was  Cayrasso. 
He  had  probably  stationed  himself  near  the  door  to 
take  Tim  umlcr  his  surveillance  from  the  first.  Tho 
lady  of  the  house  came  graciously  up  to  me. 

"  Welcome  !  Seiior  the  devotee !  So  you  have 
conquered  your  scruples  and  come  to  me  again. 
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I  thought  you  had  been  scolded  by  the  English 
1a<li«'s,  and  weiv  afraid  to  come;  but  tell  me  what 
has  become  of  your  bosom-friend  who  never  forsakes 
us  ?  Where  is  Mr  Griffin  ?  " 

"Is  he  not  here?"  I  said,  carelessly  glancing 
round  the  room  to  ascertain  that  Cayrasso  was  on 
tho  alert.  "  Ho  said  we  should  meet  to-night ;  "but, 
by  the  by,  he  starts  to-morrow  morning,  I  think,  for 
Estepona,  for  a  great  cJiasse  in  the  mountains ;  and 
as  he  is  to  be  away  for  some  time,  no  doubt  he  will 
be  busy  with  his  arrangements." 

I  did  not  look  at  Cayrasso,  but  I  had  magnetic 
consciousness  that  he  was  drinking  in  my  fable. 

My  hostess  passed  on,  and  after  a  few  moments' 
conversation  with  some  one  in  my  neighbourhood  I 
sauntered  up  to  the  group  which  she  had  joined. 
Amalia  was  its  centre.  Her  face  told  me  at  a 
glance  that  she  had  had  explanations  with  her  father. 
Yet  she  carried  herself  bravely,  was  brilliant  in  her 
repartee,  and  lavish  of  the  heart -piercing  glances 
which  she  dealt  around  her  on  the  circle  of  her 
adorers — male  and  female. 

They  were  arranging  a  charade-party  for  Tues- 
day night,  and  Senora  Laranga  was  just  remarking, 
"  But  I  have  bad  news — a  desertion — we  are  losing 
onr  Star.  It  is  too  provoking  of  him  :  Mr  Griffin  is 
going  away  to-morrow  morning "  (flip  !  flap  !  flop  ! 
went  Amalia's  fan — three  distinct  interjections  sig- 
nifying surprise,  horror,  and  woe,  immediately  fol- 
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lowed  by  a  cataract  of  flutters  on  the  same  instru- 
ment) "to  Estepona,  to  shoot  for  ever  so  long, 
and  what  we're  to  do  without  him,  I  don't  know. 
Amalia,  my  love,  we  all  know  your  power  with  that 
devoted  cavalier ;  will  you  intercede  and  get  him  to 
stay  for  the  party  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  do,  Amalia ! " 

"  Tell  him  you'll  never  dance  with  him  again." 

"  Threaten  him  with  eternal  disgrace." 

"  Write  him  a  nice  little  coaxing  note,"  were  the 
suggestions  that  rose  on  all  sides. 

"You  overrate  my  influence,"  said  Amalia. 

"  Oh !  you  pretend  to  be  humble,  but  you  know 
you  can  make  him  do  what  you  please ; "  and  so 
they  continued  till  Amalia  rose  laughing  and 
said — 

"You  are  all  too  teasing,  and  I  will  not  stay  with 
you  ;  I  pray  some  kind  cavalier  to  deliver  me.  Ah  ! 
Mr  Onslow,  you  never  tease ;  take  me  away  from 
these  naughty  people,  and  give  me  some  ice,  and 
tell  me  all  about  your  conversion  to  Sunday  even- 
ings— come." 

I  gave  her  my  arm  and  led  her  away  into  one  of 
those  delightful  alcoves  where  the  wide -opened 
jalousies  admitted  the  rays  of  the  moon,  and  the 
gentle  breath  of  the  southern  night  floated  in  on  its 
fragrant  wings,  the  thrilling  melodies  of — in  short, 
an  alcove  where  it  was  hard  lines  to  be  with  somo 
one  else's  " affinity"  instead  of  one'tf  own.  How 
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nervous  I  was  when  I  got  into  it!  I  believe  I 
should  have  l>mk»-n  down  Altogether,  if  I  had  not 
had  an  instinct  that  the  Sefiorita  would  give  me  a 
lead.  She  seated  herself  at  the  window  and  gazed 
silently  out.  No  lead.  Awkward.  My  heart  beat 
very  fast  and  my  tongue  felt  thick  and  dry. 

"  Sefiorita  ! "  at  last  I  gasped,  in  a  glutinous  voice. 

"  Yes,  Sefior,"  and  she  turned  on  me  so  sharply 
that  I  fell  abjectly  into  the  state  of  the  weather. 

"  What  a  heavenly  night  it  is,  Sefiorita  ! " 

"  It  is  beautiful."     A  pause. 

"  D-d-do  you  like  the  smell  of  the  nightingales, 
Sefiorita?" 

"What,  Mr  Onslow?"  very  sharply. 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,  do  you  like  the  perfume  of 
the  acacias  ? — they  are  very  fragrant  to-night." 

"Yes." 

"  And  the  moon,  Sefiorita,  is  it  not  brilliant  ?  " 

The  Senorita's  patience  gave  way.  "  I'm  afraid 
the  moon  cannot  return  the  compliment,  Mr  Onslow. 
What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  you  who  are  gene- 
rally so  merry.  Is  conscience  tormenting  you  for 
coming  to  a  Sunday  party?" 

"N-n-no,  it  isn't  that — the  fact  is  I'm  a  mis- 
sionary." 

"What?" 

"  I  don't  mean  that ;  I'm  on  a  mission — I'm  an 
envoy — an  ambassador — a  plenipotentiary." 

"Any thing  else?" 
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"Come,  Sefiorita,  you  understand  me.  I  know 
all  about  it.  I'm  in  the  secret " 

"  Oh !  pray  do,  do  tell  me  all  about  it,  I  do  so 
love  secrets,"  and  she  clapped  her  hands  and  looked 
the  personification  of  eager  curiosity.  This  was  a 
little  too  bad.  Calm  with  desperation,  I  replied — 

"  I'm  Tim  Griffin's  bosom  friend." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  no  secret,  Seiior ;  but,  apropos,  per- 
haps you  can  persuade  him  to  oblige  our  friends  and 
put  off  his  trip  till  after  their  charade-party." 

"  All,  ha  ! "  I  thought,  the  lead  at  last.  "  It  is 
unnecessary,"  I  replied ;  "  he  is  not  going  to- 
morrow "  (fr-r-r-rap  went  the  fan) ;  "  at  the  same 
time  he  will  not  be  at  the  charade-party ;  but  what 
is  the  good  of  fencing  ?  I  have  an  awkward  duty 
to  perform,  but  it  must  be  done,  so  here  goes.  I 
have  a  message  for  you  from  Mr  Griffin,  Sefiorita." 

"  Speak  it  in  English,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  her 
manner  changing  on  the  instant,  "  so  it  will  for  us 
IK  safer." 

This  was  a  great  help,  and  I  went  ahead  swim- 
mingly. "  Yes,  Miss  Cayrasso,  Timothy  has  made 
me  his  confidant,  and  I  have  seen  your  father's 
letter." 

"Ah,  that  letter!  was  it  too  bad?  too  brutal? 
too  furious,  as  he  was  to  me?" 

"  He  has  spoken  to  you,  thru  ?  " 

"Yes." 

'•  \Vell,  the  letter  was  a  strongish  one  certainly, 

S.S.— IV.  U 
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rmd  was,  ns  you  will  know,  to  forbid  all  intercourse 
between  you." 

"  And  Timo — Mr  Griffin,  will  he  forgive  it  to  me?" 

"Forgive  you?" 

"  Yes,  forgive  me  that  I  am  daughter  to  the  man 
who  did  him  insult?" 

"  My  dear  Miss  Cayrasso,  what  a  question  !  Tim 
adores  you,  worships  you,  and "  —  she  looked  so 
captivating  I  couldn't  help  adding — "small  blame 
to  him." 

"And  then?" 

"  Well,  then  comes  the  point — I  scarcely  like  to 
mention  it." 

"  Ah,  he  will  forsake  me  ! "  she  cried. 

"  Far  from  it ;  he  wishes  you  to  a — a — what  shall 
I  say? — fly  [novelesque,  but  the  word],  to  fly  with 
him  from  an  uncongenial  parent,  and — and — what 
you  said  to  him  the  other  night,  you  know — out 
of  the  Bible — Ruth  or  some  one — eh?  in  short,  to 
elope  and  get  married  at  Tetuan !  There,  thank 
God,  it's  over ! "  I  thought  there  might  i 
tornado,  but  no  transport  could  have  surprised  me 
so  much  as  her  calm  monosyllable. 

"When?" 

"  To-morrow  night  or  Tuesday  night,"  I  replied, 
encouraging  her  businesslike  brevity,  and  repress- 
ing a  strong  desire  to  shake  hands  with  IKT. 

"  I  will  go,  for  I  estrrin  him  and  I  hate  my  father. 
I  could  not  longer  stay  with  him,  for  me  he  is  too 
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cruel,  and  if  I  did  not  go  away,  I  would  beg  the 
good  sisters  at  Algesciras  to  take  me  back  to  them 
for  always." 

Here  was  something  like  a  Sefiorita  !  Now  why 
the  dickens  shouldn't  a  girl  like  this  occasionally 
take  a  fancy  to  me,  instead  of  squandering  herself 
on  fellows  like  Buttonshaw  or — well,  even  Tim? 
I  stifled  these  thoughts,  however,  and  went  into 
detail  with  the  heroine  as  to  plans. 

The  municipal  banquet  was  to  be  on  Tuesday 
night,  and  that  night,  therefore,  was  the  best  suited 
to  our  purpose ;  but  as  it  was  also  the  last  night 
reasonably  practicable  for  the  purpose,  we  thought 
it  desirable  to  have  more  than  one  string  to  our 
bow,  and  decided  to  make  the  attempt  on  Monday. 
It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  at  eleven  o'clock 
the  next  night  Tim  and  I  should  parade  ourselves 
in  a  certain  nook  of  the  umbrageous  garden  in 
which  the  Casa  Cayrasso  stood,  and  that  there 
Amalia  should  meet  us  finally  prepared  for  flight. 

"But  if  anything  prevents  it?"  she  said — "any 

jident?  what  am  I  to  do?" 

"  If  anything  prevents  it,  then  on  Tuesday  night 
you  must  meet  us,  as  early  as  possible — say  nine 
o'clock — a  little  alx.ve  the  Moorish  tower,  where  the 
vineyard  begins,  not  three  hundred  yards  from  your 
home  ;  and  if  that  should  fail " 

"That  shall  not  fail,"  she  exclaimed,  ''if  I  have 
to  fly  through  the  roof  and  over  the  town  ! '' 
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"Brave  girl!"  I  cried,  with  enthusiasm;  "who 
could  fail  with  you  to  inspire  him?  Till  eleven  to- 
morrow night,  then,  adios." 

"  Adios." 

"Miss  Amalia,"  said  a  voice  from  behind,  as  I 
was  shaking  hands  with  her,  "  I  am  sent  by  the 
Senora  to  say  that  you  are  particularly  want.  ,1  in 
the  drawing-room."  The  voice  was  the  voice  of 
Buttonshaw,  Amalia's  ex-lover,  and  the  expression 
of  that  officer's  countenance  was  not  angelic,  as  he 
glowered  upon  our  leave-taking. 

"  You  wanted  our  pluck  and  finesse,  Master 
Buttonshaw ;  we  are  not  thwarted  by  violent 
parents,  not  we — ha!  ha!  Genius,  sir!  all  things 
are  possible  to  genius."  I  only  thought  this  ;  what 
I  said  was,  "  You'll  find  this  alcove  deliciously  cool, 
Buttonshaw ;  let  me  recommend  you  to  bring  a 
partner  in  here  ;"  and  so  exeo,  darkly  scowled  up«.n 
by  the  Rifleman. 

I  sauntered  back  to  the  room,  and  shortly  after 
took  my  leave  and  went  to  report  progress  to  Tim. 
I  found  my  hero  in  a  most  maudlin  condition — a 
state  of  things  which  was  much  aggravated  by  the 
account  I  gave  him  of  my  interview.  That  narrative 
he  constantly  interrupted  by  minute  inquiries  as  to 
the  exact  appearance  of  her  eyes,  hair,  teeth,  *.Ve., 
at  such  and  such  junctures,  and  by  much  amatory 
quotation  in  various  languages  dead  and  alive.  I 
did  not  protract  my  stay  with  him,  therefore.  The 
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in -xt  day  we  spent  iii  making  our  arrangements  for 
the  flight  of  the  evening.  We  got  our  leave,  char- 
tered a  felucca,  put  our  stores  on  board,  had  her 
moored  at  the  "New  Mole,"  from  which  we  were 
to  start ;  gave  out  the  chasse  ostentatiously  to  the 
garrison ;  in  short,  did  what  was  necessary.  I 
must  here  make  a  few  explanatory  remarks,  in 
order  that  the  difficulties  we  had  to  contend  with 
in  attempting  to  leave  the  Rock  by  night  may  be 
appreciated. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  runs  out  from  the  main- 
land like  a  tongue  into  the  sea,  and  forms,  with  the 
neck  of  land  which  connects  it  with  Spain,  and  with 
a  bold  curve  of  the  Spanish  coast,  which  sweeps 
round  opposite  its  western  side,  a  deep  and  noble 
l>ay.  The  town  is  built  along  this  face,  covered, 
towards  the  bay,  by  the  "Line  Wall,"  which  is 
protected  by  a  series  of  batteries  and  bastions,  and 
furnished  here  and  there  with  landing-places  and 
water-gates.  The  evening  gun  is  fired  at  sunset, 
•when  all  the  gates  are  shut  and  drawbridges  pulled 
up,  so  that  he  who  is  without  must  stay  without, 
and  he  who  is  within  must,  nilly  willy,  there  remain 
till  the  morning  gun.  Also  in  the  harbour  (for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling)  there  is  no  arriving  or 
departing  allowed  between  sunset  and  sunrise — no 
movements,  in  short,  of  any  kind;  and  the  boat 
offending  in  this  respect  is  liable  to  be  fired  at  or 
made  prisoner  of  by  the  sentries  on  the  Line  Wall. 
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There  were  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  favour 
of  men-of-war's  boats.  At  one  landing-place  and 
gate  —  the  "Bagged  Staff"  —  situated  about  tho 
centre  of  the  Line  Wall,  they  might  arrive  or  de- 
part up  to  ten  o'clock;  indeed  this  gate  was  not 
closed  until  that  hour;  and  they  had  the  same 
privileges  all  through  the  night  at  tin-  • 
Mole,"  a  pier  which  projected  at  right  angles  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Line  Wall.  But 
these  privileges  could  not,  at  that  time,  be  legally 
extended  to  other  than  boats  of  the  royal  navy ; 
and  even  in  their  case,  it  was  at  the  discretion  of 
the  officers  commanding  the  two  guards  to  witlihold 
or  to  concede  them.  We  had  decided  upon  starting 
from  the  Mole  for  various  reasons.  The  guard  there 
was  at  that  time  always  furnished  by  my  own  regi- 
ment, and  I  flattered  myself  I  could  overcome  the 
scruples  of  any  of  my  brother-subs  as  to  the  legality 
of  letting  us  depart  after  gun-fire, — indeed  at  any 
hour  of  the  night.  Moreover,  we  should  have  a 
much  longer  margin  as  to  time  than  at  the  Ragged 
Staff,  which  closed  at  ten  o'clock  inexorably,  and  tho 
further  advantage  of  a  clear  run  out  to  sea,  with 
no  liability  to  detention  by  the  sentries  on  tho 
Wall. 

Our  business  of  tho  day,  therefore,  included  a 
diplomatic  visit  to  the  officer  of  the  New  Mole 
Guard  ;  and,  he  being  tractable,  we  moved,  as  I 
have  said,  the  felucca  to  the  Mole,  instructing  the 
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and  my  factotum  and  familiar  spirit,  Zcbedee 
(\vlu>,  in  consideration  of  his  great  aptitude  for  all 
sorts  of  crime,  was  to  accompany  us),  to  expect  to 
sail  that  night,  any  time  after  eleven  o'clock.  And 
so  the  day  wore  on.  I  dined  with  Tim  at  his  mess, 
and,  shortly  before  eleven  o'clock,  we  found  our- 
selves en  route  for  the  tryst. 

The  Casa  stood  in  its  own  grounds  of  about  an 
acre  in  extent,  surrounded  by  a  high  white  wall, 
pierced  in  front  and  rear  by  two  solid  green  doors. 
Turning  the  handle  of  one  of  these,  in  passing  along 
to  look  for  an  eligible  climbing  place,  we  found  to 
our  surprise  that  it  was  open. 

"Luck!  "said  Tim. 

"  I'm  not  sure  of  that,"  I  replied.  "  Amalia  said 
the  doors  were  locked  at  ten,  unless  her  father  was 
out ;  and  if  he  is  out  at  this  late  hour  he  will  return 
soon,  and  may  surprise  us." 

"  Oh  !  there's  lots  of  cover — we  must  skirmish." 

We  waited  in  a  clump  of  shrubs  which  Amalia 
had  described.  Hence  we  commanded  the  back 
door  of  the  house,  which  was  every  now  and  then 
brightly  illuminated,  as  the  moon  burst  from  thick 
•  •s  of  cloud  which  were  sweeping  across  the 
sky.  The  cathedral  clock  struck  eleven.  The 
Hour.  A  lugubrious  wail  of  "  All's  well "  passed 
over  tin-  Ivor!;,  and  all  was  silent.  The  windows  of 
the  house  were  dark — the  jalousies  all  shut ;  there 
was  that  sort  of  stillness  about  the  place  that 
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gested  the  impossibility  of  any  one  being  awake. 
Minutes  passed ;  and  the  house,  with  the  wavering 
lights  and  shadows  that  played  over  it,  seemed  to 
acquire  a  human  expression — a  bantering  air,  as  if 
it  said,  "Amalia,  to-night?  Good, — ha!  ha! — so 
likely — very  good  ! " 

The  half-hour  struck — no  Ainalia  ! 

"  Give  her  ten  minutes  more,"  I  said,  "  and  then 
we'll  go.  Something  must  have  happened  to  detain 
her." 

Another  quarter  chimed,  and  I  said,  "  Now,  Tim, 
it's  no  use  waiting — let's  be  off:  the  arrangements 
for  to-morrow  night  are  perfectly  clear,  and  it  will 
be  ten  tunes  as  simple.  Come  along." 

"No,"  said  Tim,  "  let  us  make  a  cast  round  the 
house,  and  see  if  we  can  discover  something ;  after 
that,  I  promise  I'll  go." 

Cautiously,  from  clump  to  clump,  and  tree  to 
tree,  and  always  in  shadow,  we  stole  round  the  left 
flank  of  the  house  —  all  quiet;  round  the  front — 
nothing  stirring ;  round  the  right  flank — all  blank 
and  still. 

"  Let  us  give  it  up,"  I  whispered  ;  and  I  had  hardly 
said  the  words,  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  female 
voice,  the  jalousies  of  an  upper  window  were  thrown 
open,  and  Amalia's  figure  was  visible,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  A  stream  of  light  poured  from  the  wind*  >\v, 
and  wo  heard  the  hum  of  voices  from  within. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  whispered  Tim. 
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"I  can't  make  out,"  I  replied;  "but  stay  you 
here,  and  I'll  creep  up  and  reconnoitre." 

All  this  side  of  the  house  was  overgrown  with 
the  thick  horizontal  branches  of  an  old  fig-tree,  inter- 
laced with  some  luxuriant  creeper.  The  tree  and 
its  parasites  offered  rne  a  handsomely  decorated 
staircase,  and  up  I  went,  cautiously  cleaving  my 
way  through  dense  masses  of  tendrils  and  foliage. 
I  ascended  in  a  line  to  the  left  of  the  window.  The 
jalousies  had  not  been  folded  back  to  the  wall,  but 
stood  out  at  right  angles,  so,  when  I  was  abreast  of 
the  window,  I  could  stand  behind  the  leaf  of  the 
jalousy  next  me,  and  observe,  through  it,  what  was 
going  on  inside,  unseen  myself.  The  room  had 
three  occupants.  Cayrasso  sat  at  the  end  of  the 
table.  A  pile  of  books  and  papers  was  beside  him, 
shut,  however,  and  methodically  arranged,  showing 
that  business  was  over ;  while  divers  drinking  ap- 
pliances ranged  in  front  of  him,  indicated  that  the 
work  of  refreshment  was  going  on.  On  his  right 
was  Amalia,  and  beside  her  also  were  certain  account- 
books  and  papers,  from  which  I  gathered  that  she 
had  been  acting  as  scribe.  The  third  person  I  could 
not  make  out  at  first.  A  broad  round  back,  a  head 
bald  and  polished  like  an  egg,  and  a  huge  mutton 
fist  perpetually  carrying  refreshments  to  the  month 
of  its  owner,  were  all  I  had  to  go  by.  He  sp«>k»', 
however,  and  doubt  vanished  It  was  old  Kinucune, 
the  Commissary,  and  my  heart  died  within  me,  for 
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Lo  was  the  greatest  proser  and  the  greatest  liar  in 
the  British  army,  and  would  sit  there  as  long  as  any 
one  would  listen  to  his  exploits.  No  doubt  he  had 
been  having  a  business  evening  with  Cayrasso  in 
connection  with  the  victualling  of  the  garrison,  and 
hence  the  open  door  and  Amalia's  non-appearance. 
My  heart  died  a  second  death  when  I  heard  the  vein 
of  anecdote  he  was  in.  It  was  his  Indian  career ; 
and  all  who  found  themselves  on  the  threshold  of 
that  repertory,  abandoned  hope. 

"You'll  have  heard  of  the  battle  of  Koomfee- 
guzzlefee  ?  No  ?  Ah  !  that  was  an  engagement.  I 
was  serving  at  the  time  in  the  — th  Light  Dragoons, 
the  old  Balbriggans — bless  them.  I  wras  but  a  cap- 
tain" (the  scoundrel  had  been  lieutenant  and  quarter- 
master in  the  Madras  Fusileers,  and  nothing  higher), 
"  but  the  carnage  of  the  day,  after  seven  desperate 
charges,  had  placed  me  in  command.  Well,  Sefior, 
it  was  two  o'clock,  and  the  sun  blazing  hot,  when 
Lord  Gough  rode  up  to  a  position  near  where  I  had 
my  men  in  leash.  I  saw  his  Lordship's  eye  upon 
us,  and  I  determined  to  show  him  what  we  could  do. 
In  front  of  us  was  a  nullah*'  (was  there  ever  an 
Indian  banger  without  this  foreground?),  "beyond 
was  the  en  tin-  artillery  of  the  Chowringees — eighteen 
batteries  loaded  to  the  bung  with  grape,  canister, 
shrapin-1.  and  other  explosives.  On  our  left  were 
the  fierce  Baboos  of  Kidderpore,  twenty  thousand 
Btrong,  awaiting  with  cries  of  impatience  the  order 
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to  advance ;  on  our  right  were  ten  regiments  of 
Ghoorka  cavalry  —  their  cuirassiers  in  front,  con- 
spicuous by  their  gleaming  breastplates  and  tower- 
ing cummerbunds.  This  was  our  situation  when  I 
turned  to  the  corps  (composed  of  Irish  Anabaptists  to 
a  man)  and  cried,  '  Which  will  we  take  first,  boys  ? ' 
and  there  was  a  loud  shout  of  '  Thini  wid  the  white 
weskits,  yer  anner' — in  allusion  to  the  Ghoorkas' 
cuirasses.  I  sat  down  upon  Dilkooshah,  my  pet 
Arab,  and  led  them  straight  at  the  nullah,  which 
we  cleared,  all  but  the  bugle-major ;  gave  the  word 
—  *  Threes  about,'  and  we  were  down  upon  the 
Ghoorkas  like  the  wind.  We  charged  twice  through 
and  back,  when  they  broke  and  fled,  leaving  twelve 
hundred  and  seventy-six  dead  on  the  field.  I  killed 
sixty-nine  to  my  own  sabre;  so  my  trumpeter  told 
me,  who  notched  them  off  on  his  holster  as  they 
fell.  Among  these  was  the  Kabob  of  Amritzur,  for 
whose  head  I  got  a  lac  (which  I  lost  the  san,3 
night,  at  blind  hookey,  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
worse  luck!),  the  Kitinudtgar  of  Howrah,  and  his 
son  Prince  Muckan,  the  Ranee  of  Cuddelpore,  three 
Begums,  two  Matranis,  and  several  minor  princes 
whom  I  singled  out  on  account  of  the  regal  Gum- 
mooree  which  they  imprudently  wore.  We  then 
formed  up  in  our  old  position  to  get  breath,  and  I 
had  just  given  the  words — 'Unbutton  your  jackets 
and  make  much  of  your  horses,'  when  Lord  Gough 
rode  up. 
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"'Wli<>  an-  ye  at  all,  ye  tirrble  man?'  says  his 
Excellency,  addressing  me, and  using  the  Irish  idiom, 
which  lie  did  in  moments  of  excitement. 

"'Oftptam  1 'tit rick  Finucane,  please  your  Excel- 
lency,' said  I. 

"'Didn't  I  tell  yez?'  said  his  Lordship,  turning 
to  his  staff;  'didn't  I  say  it  was  Finucane?  but  the 
blood  that's  on  the  face  of  ye,  alannah,  bothered  mo 
iutirely.  Well,  Finucane,  I  must  have  yer  sword, 
and  it's  mesilf  that's  vixed  to  say  the  word.' 

" '  What  have  I  done,  my  Lord,  to  be  put  under 
arrest  in  the  field,  when  I  have  still  these '  (point- 
ing to  the  Baboos  and  the  Chowringees)  'to  deal 
with?' 

"'The  divil  an  arrist  about  it,  Pat,'  says  his 
Excellency,  '  but  I  must  have  yer  sword  before  the 
charge,  mee  jool.  It's  in  the  cause  of  humauitee  I 
ax  it,'  says  he,  'for  I  can't  bear  to  see  the  slotter  ye 
make  wid  that  dridful  wipp'n.  Take  this,'  says 
he,  handing  me  his  marshal's  baton,  'it  will  be 
enough  for  you,  and  give  me  the  sword — a  fail- 
exchange  is  no  thayving  annyhow.  Now  go,  and 
God  be  wid  yez  ! '  I  at  once  gave  the  word — 
'  Form  a  rallying  square,'  and " 

This  was  too  much  for  me,  and  I  gave  a  sob  of 
laughter  which  my  awful  situation  could  not  stifle. 

"  What's  that  at  all?"  said  Finucane.  "  I  heard 
somebody  groaning  and  sneezing ;  didn't  you  hear 
it,  Sefior?" 
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"  Xo,"  said  Cayrasso ;  it  would  bo  the  winds  or 
a  cat." 

"  I  did  hear  something,"  said  Amalia,  who,  no 
doubt  associating  it  somehow  with  her  friends  out- 
side, rose  and  came  hurriedly  to  the  window,  to 
anticipate  a  similar  movement  on  the  part  of  her 
companions.  She  leaned  out  of  the  window,  and 
was  so  close  to  me  that  if  I  had  breathed  she  would 
have  felt  it  through  the  jalousy.  "  Shall  I  speak  ? " 
thought  I — "shall  I  whisper?"  No,  she  might 
scream  or  start ;  what  a  chance,  though  !  Shall  I? 
Yes,  I  will — here  goes  ;  and  I  whispered  soft  and 
]<>\v  as  the  most  juvenile  of  zephyrs,  "Amalia!" 
Thank  Heaven  !  no  scream — a  little  start,  that  was 
all,  and  she  leaned  farther  out,  so  that  she  could 
whisper  round  the  edge. 

"  Is  it  Timo  ?  "  she  breathed. 

"  Xo,  he's  down  below;  are  you  coming  to-night  V  " 

"  Impossible  at  present ;  but  watch  that  man  go 
out.  My  window  is  round  the  corner,  where  there 
is  also  a  tree,  and  you  and  Timo  may  climb  and 
help  me  do\vn.  I  will  open  the  jalousies  as  a 
signal ;  but  if  it  is  impossible  I  will  keep  tryst 
to-morrow  night.  Now,  go  ! "  and  she  turned  into 
the  room  remarking  carelessly,  "  Nothing  there." 

Stealthily  as  a  nocturnal  cat  I  stole  back  to  Tim, 
who  from  his  coign  of  vantage  had  behold  the  inlcr- 
view,  and  then  we  waited  for  the  departure  of  the 
Commissary.  A  long  wait  we  had  of  it,  too ;  but 
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at  last  out  tlioy  camo,  f 'ayrasso  and  his  guest;  they 
crossed  tho  garden,  wished  each  other  good-night 
sit  tin-  gat  I-,  Mini  the  Sefior  having  locked  it,  re- 
crossed  tho  lawn  and  entered  the  house.  Tho 
sound  of  bolting  and  barring  ensued,  the  windows 
of  the  sitting-room  were  closed,  and  all  was  again 
dark  and  silent. 

"  Let  us  go  now  under  the  window,"  said  Tim ; 
" but  which  is  it?" 

"  She  said,  '  Round  the  corner,  where  there  is  a 
tree  ; '  but,  hang  it  !  there  are  four  corners  and 
trees  all  over  the  place.  We  must  wait  here  till 
she  makes  the  signal." 

We  hadn't  long  to  wait.  Presently  the  jalousies 
of  the  corner  window  at  the  back  were  thrown 
open,  light  streamed  from  it,  and  a  female  figure 
was  visible ;  whereupon  Tim  bounced  like  a  tiger 
across  the  lawn  towards  the  house.  I  followed 
more  cautiously,  but  before  either  he  or  I  had  got 
under  the  window  the  light  was  extinguished  and 
the  figure  consequently  became  invisible. 

"  Hist !  hist !  Amalia  ! "  said  Tim,  in  a  strong 
whisper. 

"  Si !  si ! "  replied  a  voice  from  above  ;  "  espera 
un  poco." 

We  waited  silently  for  a  minute,  and  then  there 
was  a  movement  above  ;  one  shutter  was  closed 
&nd  a  voice  whispoivd,  '"  Ym  aca  mi  querido ! " 
und  Tim  began  to  climb  like  a  lamplighter.  The 
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fig-tree  here  was  not  so  accommodating  as  its  rela- 
tive round  the  corner,  and  Tim  came  to  a  stop  be- 
fore his  head  was  up  to  the  window-sill. 

"  Amalia  !  mi  alma  !  mi  cora^on  !  "  he  began  in 
a  low  bubbling  voice,  inexpressibly  revolting  to  a 
man  out  of  love. 

"  Si,  si,"  whispered  the  voice  ;  "  mas  arriva — 
mas  arriva." 

"  But  I  can't,''  said  Tim,  breaking  into  English ; 
"  this  confounded  fig-tree  does  not  go  any  higher  : 
show  me  your  dear  face  and  reach  down  your  be- 
loved hand  that  I  may  kiss  it." 

It  was  at  this  moment  intensely  dark,  and  even 
the  eyes  of  love  would  have  failed  to  recognise  a 
foot  off  any  features,  however  dear  ;  a  white-sleeved 
arm  was,  however,  stretched  down,  and  Tim  clutch- 
ing the  hand  was  beginning  to  operate  on  it  with 
soft  cooings,  when  suddenly  the  voice  of  love  was 
changed  into  a  yell  of  horror  and  surprise,  and  Tim 
seemed  to  be  caught  up  to  the  window  as  if  by 
magic.  Open  burst  the  other  leaf  of  the  jalousies, 
and  the  moon  flashing  from  the  clouds,  revealed  the 
burly  form  of  Cayrasso !  He  had  seized  Tim  by 
the  wrist,  and  with  his  other  strong  arm,  having 
now  grappled  him  by  the  collar,  proceeded  to  pump 
him  up  and  down  like  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! "  he  yelled  with  fiendish  laughter. 
"Ha!  ha!  ha!  ladron!  Trader!  you  come  osteal  my 
daughter— you  come"  (pump,  pump),  "you  come" 
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(pump)  "  and  you  get  a  danco"  (pump,  pump)  "with 
me.  Quiere  ustod  bailar  con  mi,  luz  de  mis  ojos? 
ha!  ha!"  (pump,  pump,  pump). 

"Leave  me — alone — you  old — hound,"  gasprd 
Tim,  "or  I'll— break— your— d— d  old— neck  " 
[pump,  pump,  pump).  "Shy  some — thing  at  him 
— Fred — the  fiend's  ch-ch — ch — okirig  me  "  (pump). 

But  Cayrasso's  arm  began  to  tire,  no  doubt,  and 
by  way  of  finish  he  caught  Tim  close  up  to  the 
window  by  the  collar,  and  disengaging  his  other 
hand  administered  four  ringing  boxes  on  the  lover's 
ears.  Click!  clack!  click!  clack! — down  came  Tim's 
forage-cap,  and  immediately  after  down  dropped  Tim 
himself,  collapsing  at  my  feet  like  a  telescope. 

"Good-night!"  screamed  the  victor — "good-night! 
I  will  come  see  you  in  the  morning,  and  ask  how 
you  do  after  the  ball,  mi  hermoso  compafiero  ;"  and 
he  shut  the  shutters  with  a  bang.  Tim  sat  still  on 
the  ground  and  nibbed  his  ears. 

"Hurt,  old  boy?"  I  inquired. 

"  No — yes — no — he's  barked  my  knees  awfully, 
lie's  deuced  near  garotted  mo:  his  hand  tasted  so 
of  garlic,  it's  made  me  very  sick ;  and  I  feel  as  if 
my  ears  were  on  fire — that's  all.  Gad,  I'd  bum  his 
house  if  it  were  not  for  Amalia." 

"But  come  away,  Tim;  let's  get  out  of  the  place  ; 
no  good  sitting  there ; "  and  Tim  ruefully  picking 
himself  up,  we  scaled  the  garden-wall,  and  s«<>n 
{'•>und  ourselves  iu  the  Casemate  Barracks, 
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and  deep  wore  our  cogitations  and  confabulations. 
This  serious  check  only  made  us  both  more  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  the  scheme  ;  but  the  situation 
was  puzzling. 


PART  II. 

The  catastrophe  related  at  the  end  of  the  former 
part  only  made  us,  as  I  said,  more  determined  to 
carry  out  the  scheme  of  the  elopement.  The  sit- 
uation was,  however,  one  of  unquestionable  diffi- 
culty, for  it  was  evident  that  there  was  a  female 
in  Cayrasso's  house  who  acted  as  a  spy. 

It  must  have  been  her  window  we  mistook  for 
Amalia's,  and  she  of  course  had  denounced  us  to 
the  father ;  and  a  female  spy,  particularly  in  mat- 
ters amatory,  is  the  very  deuce.  We  determined 
at  last  to  make  a  counterfeit  start  in  the  morning, 
as,  if  this  came  to  Cayrasso's  ears,  which  it  was 
pretty  sure  to  do,  it  would  lull  his  suspicions  and 
free  Amalia  from  his  surveillance  for  the  evening. 
I  then  went  home  to  my  barracks,  and,  after  two  or 
three  hours'  sleep,  was  back  betimes  in  the  "  Case- 
mates "  ready  for  a  start.  As  it  was  expedient 
that  our  departure  should  be  as  public  as  possible, 
we  delayed  our  start  till  past  ten  o'clock,  and 
strolled  leisurely  across  the  square  just  as  all  the 
dismounted  guards  were  passing  home  to  their 
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quarters.  Wo  were  just  turning  out  of  the  square 
when  Cayrasso  drove  into  it  at  the  other  end. 

"Now,  Tim,"  I  said,  "I  do  call  that  luck!— he's 
going  to  have  it  out  with  you,  of  course,  and  they'll 
tell  him  we're  really  off — nothing  could  be  more 
fortunate." 

We  were  both  overjoyed,  and  hopping  gaily  on 
to  a  car  drove  to  the  "Mole."  We  found  every- 
thing in  readiness,  and  having  unmoored  the  felucca, 
had  begun  to  pole  her  out  from  the  jetty,  when  Cay- 
rasso rushed  on  to  the  scene,  and  standing  on  the 
brink  of  the  landing-place  shouted  after  us,  "  Ah ! 
you  run  away,  you  scoundrels,  but  when  you  come 
back  I  will  find  you  and  we  shall  see — we  shall 
see." 

"  You  had  better  cheek  him,  Tim,"  I  suggested ; 
"  it'll  make  him  think  that  you've  quite  abandoned 
the  affair." 

"All  right!"  said  Tim,  and  he  shouted  in  the 
style  of  an  indignant  mariner,  "Slack  your  jaw, 
you  confounded  pork  -  pickling,  rum -adulterating, 
thieving,  smuggling  old  son  of  a  broken-backed 
Moorish  donkey !  Slack  your  jaw,  or  we'll  put 
back  and  duck  you,  and  wash  some  of  the  garlic 
out  of  your  obscene  carcass  ! " 

This  unexpected  counter  staggered  the  assailant, 
and  his  second  attempt  was  feebler :  "  Who  breaks 
into  honest  men's  houses  at  night,  ladron?"  he 
shouted. 
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•  •  No  one  in  l  Gib,'  for  there  isn't  an  honest  man 
on  the  Kock  except  the  soldiers,  and  they  live  in 
barracks,  you  hoary  villain,"  replied  Tim. 

"  Perhaps  you  think  there's  no  law  at  Gibraltar, 
but  you'll  find  the  reverse,"  screamed  the  Senor. 

"  There  can't  be  much,  or  it  would  have  hanged 
you  long  ago,  you  bloodsucker ! "  was  the  reply. 

"Will  you  repeat  that  on  shore,  braggart?" 

"The  next  time  you  ask  me  to  dine  with  you, 
you  d — d  old  Jew,"  shouted  Tim.  All  this  time 
the  crew  were  punting  us  out  and  trimming  the 
lug-sail  to  the  wind,  and  we  were  nearly  beyond 
ear-shot.  Cayrasso,  decidedly  short  of  repartee, 
had  been  ignominiously  reduced  to  bawling  after 
us  a  string  of  epithets  quite  unfit  for  publication. 
So  Tim  finally  waved  his  cap,  and  shouting,  "  Adieu 
till  Sunday  next ;  have  a  good  dinner  for  me,  and 
tell  '  somebody '  not  to  pine  in  the  meanwhile,"  sat 
down,  lighted  a  cigar,  and  remarked  that  "  the  eyes 
of  the  ancient  one  had  about  as  much  dust  in  them 
as  they  could  well  hold." 

"  Yes,  Tim,"  I  said,  "  you  gave  it  him  heartily — 
serve  him  right ;  and  now  we  had  better  steer  for 
Europa  Point  and  lay-to  behind  the  Kock  till  even- 
ing, when  we'll  creep  back  to  the  Mole.  Briggs  is 
on  guard  to-day  there.  I  have  arranged  everything 
with  him :  he  is  to  give  us  dinner  (and  a  good  dinner 
Mr  Briggs  always  gives) ;  and  then  he  is  to  let  us 
go  in  peace  when  the  clock  tolls  the  hour  for  retir- 
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ing ;  but  we  must  be  alongside  the  Mole  before 
gunfire." 

The  felucca's  head  was  accordingly  laid  in  the 
required  direction.  \\V  were  not  long  in  rounding 
Europa  Point,  and,  gliding  well  round  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Kock,  dropped  anchor  in  still  water, 
tinder  a  beetling  crag  that  screened  us  from  land- 
ward observation.  And  "there  we  lay  all  that  day;" 
and  what  a  day  it  was  !  The  breeze  dropped  dn\vn 
and  died ;  the  sun  rose  up  and  tormented  UP. 
it  had  been  in  league  with  Cayrasso  ;  the  liquor 
had  been  forgotten,  and  we  were  athirst,  without  a 
drop  to  drink ;  but  what  were  all  these  sufferings 
compared  with  the  boredom  I  underwent  at  the 
hands  of  the  lovelorn  Tim !  There  was  no  escape 
from  him  here ;  he  had  clawed  me  in  his  clutch ; 
I  had  to  play  "Wedding  Guest"  to  his  "Ancient 
Mariner,"  and  "  I  could  not  choose  but  hear." 
Amalia  was  offered  to  my  contemplation  in  a  thou- 
sand phases  and  in  myriads  of  mixed  metaphors, 
with  a  truly  "damnable  iteration."  In  this  way  she 
was  his  "  desert  bride,"  his  "  Lalage  sub  curru 
nimium  ardontis  ;"  she  was  "  Beatrice,  donna  bella 
e  beata;"  "Zuleika,"  "a  peri,"  a  turtle-dove,  a 
fawn,  a  star,  a  sea-gull,  a  cup  of  sparkling  wine,  a 
diamond,  a  pearl,  a  whole  jeweller's  shop.  In  vain 
I  remonstratod ;  vainly  I  pointed  out  that  it  was  un- 
English  to  striko  a  man  wlm  was  down: — it  was  of 
no  use.  Sleep  deserted  me — "  swift  on  her  downy 
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pinions  flew  from  woe" — and  left  me  scorched  by 
the  sun,  dazzled  by  the  sea,  and  parched  with  thirst, 
with  no  better  quencher  than  Tim's  "  full-flowing 
river  of  speech."  Oh,  those  eyes  of  Arnalia's  !  how 
I — blessed  them  during  that  long  sweltering  day. 
Time  and  the  hour,  however,  worked  their  mission, 
and  at  last  Romano  the  skipper  announced  that  we 
must  start  if  we  wished  to  make  the  Mole  before 
gunfire.  We  were  lying  so  sheltered  by  the  Rock 
and  its  projecting  cliffs  that  no  breath  of  wind 
could  touch  us,  and  it  was  necessary  to  row  the 
felucca  out  to  meet  the  breeze — a  method  of  loco- 
motion by  which  one  progressed  about  half-a-mile 
an  hour,  so  clumsy  were  the  boat,  the  oars,  and 
the  rowers.  But  we  met  the  breeze  in  a  few 
hundred  yards,  and  went  arway  merrily  before  it. 
After  a  little  the  wind  became  shifty,  squally,  and 
intermittent,  as  all  the  winds  that  blow  about  the 
Rock  are  apt  to  be,  and  displayed  a  predominating 
bias  in  favour  of  bearing  us  away  towards  the  oppo- 
site coast,  which  the  clumsy  rig  of  the  felucca  made 
it  impossible  to  contend  with.  It  was  no  good  re- 
monstrating with  Romano.  When  I  did  he  only 
gave  some  hopeless  tugs  at  a  rope,  and  replied — 

"All  ri,  Senor — plenty  time — wind  go  shange. 
Pronto,  pronto;  a  ora  no  possibile.  Dam  beastly 
sail  no  move.  Car-r-ramba  I  borrico  nioreno  ! "  and 
nld  give  another  tug. 

This  was  neither  very  lucid  nor  very  consola- 
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tory,  but  the  worst  of  it  was  that  the  wind  didn't 
change,  but  carried  us  away  past  the  Mole,  past 
the  town,  past  the  Rock,  right  up  to  the  head  of 
the  bay,  where  it  left  us  suddenly  becalmed,  close 
to  the  mouth  of  the  "  First  River." 

"  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  row,  Romano,"  I 
said;  "get  your  fellows  to  it  at  once,  and  pull 
back."  But  so  slow  was  our  progress  that  we 
were  obliged  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  reaching  the 
Mole,  and  were  only  just  in  time,  before  the  gun 
fired,  to  reach  the  Ragged  Staff  landing.  This  was 
a  great  nuisance.  After  all,  we  were  to  lose  all  the 
advantages  of  the  Mole,  with  its  superior  security, 
unlimited  margin  of  time,  and  Briggs  his  dinner  ; 
and  here  we  had  to  negotiate  with  some  unknown 
officer  to  let  us  out  at  night,  and  even  if  he  con- 
sented, we  must  embark  before  ten  o'clock,  and 
then  would  have  a  chance  of  being  stopped  by  the 
sentries  on  the  Wall.  It  was  a  bore.  I  felt  angry, 
and  inclined  to  attribute  everything  to  Tim  and  his 
bad  luck. 

"  I  don't  like  this  last  symptom,"  I  said  to  him — 
"it's  too  like  you,  Tim  :  this  foul  wind,  and  missing 
the  Mole,  and  all  that,  is  a  great  deal  too  like  your 
usual  form,  and  it's  a  d — d  deal  too  bud." 

I  spoke  in  an  injured  tone.  I  felt  injured — how 
often  one  does  with  an  unlucky  man.  I  suppose 
it's  part  of  the  cross  lie  has  to  bear.  Tim's  tone 
was  correspondingly  humble j  he  was  sanguine,  he 
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said,  that  ray  good  fortune  would  overcome  his  evil 
genius,  "as  it  always  did."  The  poor  devil  was 
actually  trying  to  propitiate  fortune  by  flattering 
me  as  her  nearest  representative  !  Still  feeling 
aggrieved,  I  vaguely  cautioned  Tim  "to  be  very 
careful,"  which  he  abjectly  promised  to  be.  We 
then  repaired  to  the  officer's  guard-room,  to  see 
what  arrangements  we  could  make  for  the  night. 
We  found  the  officer  to  be  an  acquaintance  ;  indeed, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  any  one  on  the 
Rock  who  wasn't. 

He  was  decidedly  restive  at  first,  however,  about 
letting  us  sail  from  his  steps,  and  for  some  time  AVO 
beseeched  in  vain ;  he  was  even  idiotic  enough  to 
talk  about  his  conscience,  his  duty,  and  other  ir- 
relevancies.  At  last  it  became  necessary  to  give 
him  a  remote  hint  of  the  real  state  of  things,  wrap- 
ping it  up  in  a  delicious  haze  of  mystery,  against 
which  the  sub's  resolution  was  not  proof;  so  he 
eventually  promised  to  let  us  go,  and  to  warn  his 
own  sentries  to  give  us  free  passage.  In  return 
for  his  complaisance  we  helped  him  to  eat  his 
dinner,  and,  at  last,  after  cautioning  the  crew  to 
iviiiiiin  quietly  in  their  places,  we  duly  turned 
northward  for  the  momentous  tryst.  As  we  passed 
Tim's  barracks,  I  suggested  that  he  should  run  in 
and  get  some  more  wraps,  and  it  was  lucky  I  did, 
for  he  shortly  after  emerged,  holding  a  note  in  his 
hand,  and  very  much  agitated. 
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"What  is  it,  Tim?" 

"  It's  from  her." 

"Well?" 

"  She  says  her  father  has  insisted  on  her  going 
to  the  charade-party,  and  that  we  are  to  devise 
something." 

"Well?" 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  all  up,  then — all  up,"  whimpered 
Tim,  wringing  his  hands. 

"  All  up,  you  chicken-hearted  duffer  !  d — 1  a  bit. 
Come  on — look  sharp  ! " 

"Whereto?" 

"  To  the  charade-party,  of  course." 

"  But  we're  not  dressed,  and  what  can  we  do  when 
we  are  there  ?  "  whined  Tim,  quite  demoralised. 

"Leave  it  to  me,"  I  replied,  and  we  steered  straight 
for  Mrs  Laranga's  house. 

Arrived  there,  I  stationed  Tim  under  an  adjacent 
archway,  directing  him  to  await  my  return.  I  then 
knocked  at  the  door,  was  admitted,  and  walked  boldly 
up  to  the  drawing-room.  There  was  a  very  largo 
party;  a  charade  was  just  over  when  I  onti-ivd,  and 
the  company  were  buzzing  about  the  room,  pending 
the  introduction  of  a  new  one.  People  who  had 
been  acting  or  who  were  going  to  act,  were  in  all 
sorts  of  costumes,  so  my  appearance  attracted  no 
attention.  I  was  looking  for  the  hostess,  when,  to 
my  horror,  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  form  of  Cayrasso. 
His  back  was  half  turned,  and  he  was  deeply  en- 
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gaged  in  conversation,  so,  fortunately,  lie  did  not 
observe  me,  and  I  dodged  like  lightning  into  an 
anteroom.  Here  I  found  my  hostess  in  the  middle 
of  a  group  who  were  concocting  a  new  charade,  and 
here,  too,  was  Amalin. 

"  Most  welcome  !  "  cried  Mrs  Laranga  ;  "  you  arc 
absolutely  in  the  nick  of  time,  Mr  Onslow ;  wo 
want  a  sailor,  and  here  you  drop  from  the  clouds, 
ready  equipped." 

I  explained  that  I  had  been  detained  out  yacht- 
ing, and  had  ventured  to  come  as  I  was,  rather 
than  miss  the  charades. 

"  And  now,  somebody,  give  Mr  Onslow  our  plot, 
and  let  us  begin  as  soon  as  possible." 

Buttonshaw,  who  was  among  the  group,  here- 
upon exclaimed,  "Come  to  me,  Fred  Onslow,  I 
will  enlighten  your  darkness  ;  I  have  a  speciality 
for  unfolding  plots  to  weak  intellects." 

"Then,"  I  retorted,  "  let  me  recommend  you  to 
exercise  your  speciality  nearer  home."  Even  in 
that  moment  of  agitation  I  had  a  triumphant  feel- 
ing that  my  retort  was  a  double  entendre,  and  that 
he  had  not  had  the  pluck  or  the  talent  to  plot  an 
elopement  with  Amalia.  "  Miss  Cayrasso,"  I  con- 
tinued, "  you  are  a  person  of  intelligence  ;  will  you 
instruct  me?" 

"  Willingly,"  she  replied  ;  and  going  aside  with 
her  I  whispered,  "  If  you  have  courage  all  may  yet 
be  well." 
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"  I  have  courage,"  she  replied. 

"  Then  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose  ;  the  land- 
ing from  which  we  must  sail  will  be  shut  in  half 
an  hour.  Come  with  me  at  once ;  they  will  think 
we  have  gone  out  to  dress  for  our  parts." 

"  No,  Seiior ;  you  go  first,  I  will  follow." 

"But  why  so?" 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to to  say  a  word — a  last 

word  to  a  friend." 

"A  friend?  Who?  Not  a  confidant?  Surely 
you  have  not  a  confidant  in  this  matter?" 

"I  will  say  good-bye  to  the  Sefiora,"  she  said, 
with  sudden  heat ;  "  and  where  shall  I  find 
you?" 

"  You  will  find  Timothy  and  me  under  the  arch- 
way two  doors  off*  to  the  right ; "  and  I  glided  from 
the  room  and  out  of  the  house. 

In  a  minute  or  two  Amalia  joined  us.  What 
pluck  the  girl  had  !  She  had  even  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  steal  into  the  cloak-room  and  carry  away 
a  bundle  of  things  that  had  been  sent  over  to  equip 
her  for  the  various  parts  of  the  evening.  Tim 
sprang  iipou  her  with  a  cry  of  joy,  but  I  interfered 
with  a  high  hand,  and  threatened  him  that  I  would 
wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  affair  if  ho  spoke 
another  word  till  we  were  under  way. 

"And  now,  Miss  Cayrasso,  let  me  be  lady's- 
maid  ; "  and,  so  saying,  I  enveloped  her  in  a  long 
dark  capote  which  Tim  had  brought,  pulling  the 
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hood  right  over  her  face.  We  then  started  at  a 
rapid  pace,  and,  passing  through  the  lanes  and 
less  frequented  streets,  were  soon  safe  in  the  pre- 
cinct of  the  guard. 

Twice  over  I  thought  I  heard  footsteps  behind 
us,  and  imagined,  on  looking  back,  that  I  saw  a 
figure  stealthily  following  ;  but  a  guilty  conscience 
is  full  of  inventive  power. 

The  officer  was  hanging  about  the  door  in  a 
fever  of  curiosity. 

"  Ah !  here  you  are,"  he  said,  coming  forward 
with  the  evident  intention  of  unriddling  Amalia. 

"  Yes,  here  we  are,  old  boy,"  I  cried  gaily,  step- 
ping in  front  of  her,  "just  in  time,  so  good-night, 
and  many  thanks  to  you.  You've  squared  your 
sentries  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  have,"  he  said,  trying  to  dodge  round 
my  flank,  in  which  I  baffled  him  ;  "  but  there  are 
only  four  of  mine,  so  you  must  get  clear  out  to  sea 
before  you  overshoot  them.  Have  a  glass  of  sherry 
before  you  start  ?  " 

"  Not  a  drop  ;  many  thanks  ;  good-night ; "  and 
turning  sharp  round  I  outmanoeuvred  him,  and 
reached  the  stairs  before  he  could  get  in  front  of 
us.  In  another  second  we  were  on  board,  and 
about  to  cast  off,  when  I  remembered  a  cloak  I  had 
left  in  the  guard-room,  and  ran  back  for  it.  To  my 
surprise  I  found  Buttonshaw  there,  whom  I  had 
left  in  Mrs  Larangu's  drawing-room  ten  minutes 
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1,.  lore  —  Buttonshaw  iu  deep  converse  with  tha 
officer  of  the  guard. 

"Halloa!"  cried  lie,  with  a  great  start. 

*•  Halloa!"  said  I,  much  disconcerted. 

"  I  thought  you  were  acting,"  said  he. 

"  I  thought  you  were." 

"  Oh,  I  wasn't  wanted,"  he  replied  ;  "  and  it  was 
so  hot  I  thought  I  would  slope  down  here  and 
Rinoke  a  cool  pipe  with  Weston ;  there's  nothing 
like  the  Kagged  Staff  for  fresh  air.  But  you — 
whither  away  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  off  for  a  grand  chasse  at  Tangiers  ;  and 
I  stole  quietly  away  from  the  party  because  Wi  §* 
ton  had  promised  to  let  me  sail  from  this  to-night, 
and  it  didn't  do  to  compromise  him  by  alluding  to 
my  real  reason  for  going  so  early ;  indeed  I  only 
went  to  the  party  as  a  blind  :  and  now  good-night." 
As  I  left,  I  contrived  to  wink  to  Weston,  in  the 
sense  of  "  Not  a  word  to  Buttonshaw ; "  and  he 
returned  it  as  who  should  say,  "Not  a  whisper." 
I  had  no  trifling  suspicion,  however,  that  these 
worthies  had  been  canvassing  the  affair  as  I  en- 
tered. "But,  after  all,"  I  thought,  "Buttonshaw 
couldn't  be  such  a  blackguard  as  to  split  on  us; 
what  could  be  his  inducement  ?  and  even  if  he  did, 
we  have  a  night's  start,  and  that  should  distance 
any  pursuer." 

"  Now  shove  off,  Romano  ; "  and  we  shoved  off 
and  hoisted  the  sail  ;  but  a  stiff  breeze  was  now 
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blowing  right  along  the  Line  Wall,  and  my  experi- 
ence of  the  boat  told  me  at  once  that  we  should  not 
be  able  to  get  out  to  sea  with  the  sail  alone  before 
we  had  far  overshot  the  warned  sentries. 

"  Out  sweeps  ! "  I  cried,  "  and  row  straight  out 
as  hard  as  you  can."  The  order  was  obeyed,  and 
we  moved  slowly  seaward,  but  making  a  terrific 
amount  of  leeway  at  the  same  time. 

"  Eow !  row !  row !  and  I'll  give  you  each  a 
bottle  of  rum,"  I  cried,  as  I  saw  we  had  drifted 
past  the  second  sentry.  The  men  strained  furi- 
ously at  their  oars,  but  the  seaward  progress  was 
scarcely  perceptible.  Another  sentry  past ! 

"  Pull !  pull  for  your  lives  !  "  I  bawled.  "  Cheer 
them  on,  Komano  ;  do  something  ! "  but  it  was  too 
late.  At  that  moment  there  came  a  roar  from  the 
Line  Wall  as  of  an  infuriate  bull. 

"Who  goes  ther-r-r?" 

Despair!  we  had  drifted  past  all  the  friendly 
sentries,  on  to  the  flank  of  the  next  line,  and  the 
man  posted  there  was  arresting  us.  The  men 
dropped  their  oars,  and  we  gazed  at  each  other  in 
silence,  drifting  always  nearer  to  our  fate. 

"  Who  goes  ther-r-r  ?  "  bellowed  the  sentry  again, 
rattling  his  musket. 

"  Efriends,"  piped  Romano,  timidly. 

"The  divil  a  frind  here,  ye  d— d  smugglin' 
tliayves!  come  in  close  and  let's  have  a  look  at 
ye/,"  was  the  rather  uncivil  reply. 
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Wo  continued  comatose. 

"  Arr  ye  comin',  thin,  or  will  I  fire  ? "  inquired 
our  tormentor,  to  whom  we  were  now  quite  close. 

"  Oh,  speak  to  him,  Mr  Onslow ;  speak  to  him, 
Timo ;  the  dreadful  man  is  going  to  shoot,"  be- 
seeched  Amalia. 

"  Tender  and  torf !  will  I  come  down  and  comb 
yer  uglee  bids  wid  mee  bagonet  ?  "  urged  the  fiend, 
ramping  on  his  post  like  a  chained  watch-dog. 

Thus  invoked  I  bade  the  men  back  the  boat  as 
close  as  they  could  to  the  wall,  and  rose  to  parley 
with  our  captor. 

"We're  officers,  my  man — officers  of  the  garri- 
son," I  said. 

"  Thrue  for  you,  mee  jool,"  replied  the  fellow,  in- 
credulously, "  and  ye'll  be  officers  of  the  guard  this 
blissid  night ;  laistways  ye'll  sleep  in  the  guard- 
room. Will  ye  be  in  a  hurry  now  and  surrimler, 
till  I  alarum  the  sarjint,  or  will  I  fire  at  wonst?" 
and  he  rattled  his  firelock. 

"We're  coming,  my  good  fellow,  as  fast  a 
can ;  don't  call  the  sergeant ;  I'll  explain  it  all  to 
you ;  you're  Foggarty  of  Number  Nine  ? "  for  I  at 
last  made  the  fellow  out,  by  a  peculiarity  of  his 
voice,  to  be  a  man  of  my  own  company,  and  an 
uncommon  black  sheep  too. 

"Yes,  Tm  Foggarty  of  Number  Nine,  glory  be 
to  God ;  but  it's  an  ould  thrick,  an'  it  won't  do,  ye 
Spanish  vagabones.  Ye  can't  play  the  affisher  wkl 
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Dan  Foggarty,  though  ye  shpake  Inglish  fit  to 
cliayte  the  divil  and  all  his  angels,  rist  their  sowls  ! 
— Surrinder ! " 

"  How  the  deuce  can  I  surrender  any  more,  you 
blockhead?"  I  said.  "I  can't  climb  up  a  fifty-foot 
wall,  can  I  ?  Don't  you  know  me  ?  " 

"  Sorra  a  taste  ov  Dan  Foggarty  would  know 
yer  mother's  son,  ye  shpalpeen ;  surrinder  hasti- 
lee ! "  was  the  inexorable  reply. 

"Now  look  you  here,  you  Foggarty,"  I  said, 
growing  calm  with  the  desperate  situation;  "just 
you  be  sensible  for  a  moment,  or  it  will  be  worse 
for  you.  You  know  perfectly  v.vll  that  I'm  Mr 
Onslow,  the  lieutenant  of  your  own  company." 

"  Och !  Mr  Onslow,  is  it  yersilf?  —  is  it  not 
funnin1  ye  arr?" 

"Devil  a  bit;  I'm  Mr  Onslow." 

"Arr  ye  shure  it's  not  a  jhoke  yer  passin'  on 
me,  yer  anner?" 

"  There's  no  joke  about  it,  I  tell  you." 

"Ach,  thin,  be  japers,  it's  the  black  night  for 
me !  why  would  ye  go  schmogglin',  Mr  Onslow  ? 
why  would  ye  do't,  liftinent,  acushla?  puttin'  a 
poor  bhoy  on  the  crass  betune  djewtee  and  rispict, 
and  him  wid  a  wife  and  a  child,  and  a  good-conduct 
badge  comin',  and  the  bullet  in  his  lift  knaycap 
this  blissid  ininit.  Vv'liy  would  yo  do't,  sor,  at 
all?" 

"I'm   not   smuggling,   you   idiot.     We're  going 
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ov«-r  to  shoot  in  Africa,  ami  there's  no  difficulty 
about  it,  if  you'll  just  hold  your  tonguo,  and  kt 
us  paddle  out  quietly." 

"Don't  ax  me  to  do't,  yer  anner;  don't  Bay  the 
worrd  to  lionest  Dan.  I've  got  meo  ardors;  obay- 
gience  to  arclcrs  is  the  forst  djewtee  of  the  sr.j.-r, 
as  ye  tould  me  yersilf  last  Choosday.  I  must 
alarum  the  sargint." 

"Bribe  him — bribe  him,"  whispered  Tim  and 
Amalia  together.  Here  was  an  abyss  of  crime  to 
jump  into,  but  I  took  the  plunge. 

"  I  say,  Foggarty,  I'll  make  it  worth  your  while 
to  let  us  go."  The  scoundrel's  manner  changed 
on  the  instant. 

"  Faix  and  it's  yer  aimer  always  had  the  kind 
liarrut ;  and  what  would  ye  do  for  a  poor  blmy 
that  ran  the  rishk  to  plishur  his  affishur?" 

"  I'll  give  you  five  dollars." 

"  Holy  Moses !  I  couldn't  tayke  it  on  me  can- 
science  for  five  dhollars." 

"  I'll  make  it  ten." 

"Tin  dhollars  could  niver  give  me  back  me 
payee  of  mind." 

At  this  moment  we  heard  the  tramp  of  feet,  and 
Dan  challenged;  the  usual  formalities  were  ex- 
changed, and  a  patrol  came  up  and  halted. 

"What's  all  the  noise  here?"  said  a  voice. 

"Noise,  sarjint  darlin',  was  there  a  noise?"  said 
Dan,  innocently. 
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"  Yes,  there  was  a  noise,  as  you  know  very  well ; 
what  was  it,  sir?" 

"  Shure  it  would  be  the  shay-gull." 

"  What  sea-gull?" 

"  Och !  the  biggest  shay -gull  iver  you  seed — 
been  whorlin'  round  me  hid,  scraichin'  like  Ould 
Nick;  he's  always  on  this  post." 

"  But  I  heard  your  voice." 

"  To  be  shure  I  wor  shpakin'  to  the  bord.  'Blarin 
ye  for  a  big  shay-gull,'  says  I,  l  an'  if  iver '  " 

"  Stop  your  jaw.  Is  there  any  one  about  his 
post?" 

A  search  appeared  to  be  made,  but  nothing  being 
discovered  the  patrol  moved  on.  There  was  a  pause 
for  some  time,  and,  at  last,  the  patrol  having  re- 
passed,  Dan  put  his  head  over  the  parapet  again. 

"  Did  ye  hear  tliim,  Mr  Onslow  ?  "  he  said.  "  Did 
ye  hear  the  dayugers  I'm  in  for  ye  ?  Tin  dhollars  ! 
it  isn't  in  rayson.  Will  ye  make  it  a  douhle-oon, 
and  shpake  to  the  carnel  to  make  mo  carp'ral  ?  " 

"Certainly  not,"  I  said;  but  added,  in  despair, 
"  I'll  give  you  two  doubloons." 

"Haive  thim  up,  yer  anner — halve  tliim  up, 
haystilee." 

"  But  you'll  lose  them  in  the  dark." 

"Is  it  lose?  Me?  Faix  it's  mesilf  that  would 
B66  the  yillow  bhoys  wid  the  back  ov  me  hid  in  a 
coal-pid." 

I  heaved  up  the  ransom  accordingly. 

—IV.  Y 
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"Now  pull  down  that  uglee  big  sail,  and  row 
back  and  out  at  won  time,  and  ye'll  do't." 

We  followed  Dan's  advice,  and  at  last  found  our- 
selves clear  of  the  Rock,  half  a  mile  out  to  sea,  and 
running  bravely  before  the  wind.  With  a  sense  of 
security  my  injured  feeling  against  Tim  immediately 
returned,  aggravated  by  the  fact  that,  before  Amalia, 
I  could  not  pitch  into  him  properly.  I  relieved  my 
feelings,  however,  by  muttering  bitterly,  "Your 
luck  again,  Tim — it  will  be  the  ruin  of  us  after 
all ;  it's  too  bad — it's  scandalously  too  bad  ; "  and, 
to  thwart  him,  I  tried  to  persuade  Amalia  to 
retire  for  the  night  into  a  little  den  under  the 
half-deck,  where  we  could  make  up  a  couch  for 
her  with  the  wraps. 

"  Not  yet  awhile,  Sefior,"  she  said.  "  I  will  stay 

here  and  look  at  the  stars,  and — and "  She 

smiled  and  looked  at  Tim  (the  ass !)  So,  taking 
this  as  a  hint  that  "  three  are  no  company,"  I  went 
sulkily  to  the  waist  of  the  boat,  wrapped  myself 
up,  lighted  a  pipe,  and  lay  down  to  sleep. 

It  had  been  a  fatiguing  day,  and  my  sleep,  if 
not  the  sleep  of  the  righteous,  was  uncommonly 
sound  and  long.  When  I  awoke,  the  sun  was 
up,  and  there  was  a  total  silence;  we  were  not 
moving. 

"  Halloa !  somebody,"  I  cried ;  "  where  are  we  ?  " 
Nobody  answered.  "  Zeb,  you  scoundrel,  whore 
are  you?" 
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"  Here,  sir,"  said  Zeb,  rising  from  under  an  ad- 
jacent tarpaulin. 

"  Well,  where  are  we  ?    Have  we  arrived  ? 

"  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  no !  We're  at  sea,  and 
there's  the  Rock  not  ten  miles  off.  We've  had  a 
foul  wind  all  night,  and  been  beating,  and  now 
it's  a  dead  calm.  I  don't  think  Romano's  much 
use  with  a  boat,  sir." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  Sleeping.  They  don't  expect  a  breeze  till  after- 
noon, and  they've  all  lain  down  till  then." 

"  The  deuce  they  have !  We'll  see  about  that. 
Meantime  go  and  make  some  tea,  and  bring  some 
grub  to  the  quarterdeck.  I'm  hungry."  Amalia 
was  not  on  deck,  but  there  was  Tim  coiled  up, 
and  sleeping  like  a  dormouse.  I  kicked  him,  and 
shouted,  "Halloa!  we're  becalmed!" 

"Calm — oh,  so  calm! — holy  ca — ca — ca " 

murmured  the  sleeper ;  whereupon  I  infused  all 
the  venom  of  the  previous  twenty-four  hours  into 
another  kick,  which  brought  Tim  up  to  a  sitting 
posture.  "  Get  up  and  look  at  your  luck,"  I 
said,  savagely.  Tim  rubbed  his  eyes. 

"Eh?  what?     I  say,  you  kick  like  an  elephant." 

"  I  wish  I  was  an  elephant,  or  a  rhinoceros,  that 
I  might  trample  you  as  you  deserve.  Look  at  your 
luck,  sir !  look  at  it ! " 

"Why,  it's  a  glorious  morning,"  said  Tim, 
hazily. 
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"  Yes,  and  a  glorious  view  we  have  of  the  Rock 
too!" 

Tim,  at  last  quite  awake,  looked  round  and  saw 
our  situation.  "  By  Jove,  it's  quite  close ! "  lie 
said. 

"  Yes,  and  if  you  go  on  like  this,  we'll  be  drift- 
ing back  into  Cayrasso's  jaws.  By  heavens !  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself!" 

I  felt  much  better  after  this,  and  was  able  to 
greet  Ainalia,  who  now  appeared,  with  equanimity, 
and  to  do  justice  to  Zeb's  breakfast.  Under  the 
cheering  influences  of  that  meal,  we  consoled  our- 
selves that  after  all  it  was  only  ten  o'clock,  that 
Cayrasso  could  not  leave  the  Rock  till  six  or  seven, 
and  that  his  first  search  would  be  in  the  direction 
of  Spain,  and  Africa  quite  a  last  resource.  "  But 
we  must  get  on  somehow,"  I  said.  "  We're  many 
miles  from  Ceuta  Point,  and  far  to  the  eastward, 
and  if  we  don't  round  it  before  gunfire,  it  will  be 
a  bad  business.  We  must  row ;  we  can't  wait  for 
the  wind."  I  then  had  Romano  and  the  crew  un- 
earthed, and  set  them  to  the  oars,  and  we  crawl. -.1 
along  slowly  and  heavily.  The  hours  went  on ; 
the  sun  blazed  down  upon  us,  and  the  rowers  got 
tired  with  the  heat  and  unwonted  exertion,  and 
insisted  on  a  rest.  It  was  three  o'clock,  and  wo 
were  still  a  long  way  from  Ceuta.  I  reviewed  the 
situation,  and  got  an  idea.  "I'll  tell  you  what  it 
is,"  I  said ;  "  we  must  give  up  the  attempt  to 
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round  the  Point ;  we'll  steer  straight  for  the  town 
(which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula),  and 
if  we  can  make  it  before  gunfire,  which  we  ought 
to  do,  we'll  walk  across  the  strip,  and  charter 
another  boat  on  the  other  side  ;  it  will  save  us  a 
deal  of  time."  The  idea  was  applauded,  the  course 
altered  accordingly,  and  the  crew  worked  with  a 
better  will,  in  the  prospect  of  abridged  labour. 
Things  were  going  on  very  well,  and  we  were  all 
getting  as  cheerful  as  possible,  when  suddenly 
K'ununn  gave  a  cry  of  joy. 

"  E  breeze  come  quick  now,  seiiores  !  " 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  look — I  see — I  know  ;  small  boat  got." 

We  looked  back  and  saw,  some  miles  behind  us, 
u  small  vessel,  her  white  sails  filled,  coming  rapidly 
along  with  a  breeze.  At  present  this  breeze  failed, 
at  a  distance  of  perhaps  a  couple  of  miles  from  us, 
which  we  observed  by  the  abrupt  division  between 
the  smooth  and  ripply  water. 

"  We're  lost ! "  I  said,  for  it  did  not  escape  mo 
that  the  boat  was  shaping  her  course  neither  for 
the  Point  nor  for  the  town,  but,  obviously,  to  cut 
us  off.  "  It's  your  father,  of  course,  Seiiorita,  but 
we'll  do  our  best  in  the  way  of  a  forlorn  hope. 
Come,  Tim,  tackle  to  an  oar ;  I'll  relieve  you  pres- 
ently. Each  of  the  crew  shall  have  an  extra  dollar 
if  we  get  into  Ceuta  before  gunfire,  and  before  that 
boat." 
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Our  pace  improved  visibly,  but  the  white  sail 
came  on — on — on. 

"  Thank  goodness,  the  breeze  is  not  increasing 
its  area  much,"  I  cried.  "  They'll  be  becalmed 
before  long ;  our  only  chance  now — lay  in  to  your 
oars." 

The  crew  worked  well,  but  the  pursuers  came 
rapidly  on.  At  last  they  reached  the  limit  of  the 
breeze,  and  we  saw  their  sail  begin  to  flap.  The 
next  moment  they  were  at  a  stand-still. 

"  Hurrah  !  they're  becalmed ! "  shouted  Tim. 

Premature  exultation ;  the  next  moment  down 
came  the  sail,  and  four  gleaming  oars  shot  from 
the  side  of  the  boat,  and  began  to  work  with  busi- 
nesslike strokes. 

"  Nothing  but  pluck  can  save  us  now  1 "  I  cried. 
"Another  extra  dollar  a-head  if  we  beat  the  boat 
into  Ceuta!" 

We  really  seemed  to  get  on  some  pace  for  a 
little,  but  the  men  were  greatly  distressed,  and 
each  stroke  looked  as  if  it  would  be  their  last — and 
Btill  the  boat  behind  kept  gaining.  At  last  Romano 
stopped  work,  the  crew  at  once  following  suit. 

"  No  possibile,  Senor ! "  he  cried. 

"  No  possibile  ! "  chorused  the  crew. 

"  Confound  you !  it  shall^be  l  possibile,'  "  I  shout- 
ed, hitting  Romano  hard  over  the  head  with  a  load- 
ing-rod, and  distributing  a  few  similar  arguments 
among  the  crew,  which  set  them  to  work  again  in 
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a  twinkling.  "  Take  the  rod,  Zeb,  and  hammer  any 
fellow  you  see  shirking;"  and  on  we  went;  but, 
oh,  how  we  seemed  to  crawl !  I  gesticulated, 
bawled  myself  hoarse,  coaxing,  promising,  and 
threatening. 

"  Put  your  backs  into  it !  pull  away  !  well  pulled, 
all !  Think  of  two  dollars  !  It's  only  half  a  mile  ! 
Lick  that  hound  with  the  red  shirt,  Zeb !  Koinano, 
I'll  cut  your  throat  from  ear  to  ear  if  you  don't 
work !  All  together  !  Harder !  harder ! " 

"  Ill-ump  !  ill-ump  !  ill-ump  ! "  painfully  went  our 
colossal  oars.  Before  me  I  had  a  tableau  of  shaggy 
crests,  purple  faces,  flashing  teeth,  and  starting 
eyeballs,  of  Zeb  constantly  replacing  broken  instru- 
ments of  torture — of  Tim's  face  white  with  anxiety 
and  exertion.  But  soon  the  steady  plash  of  well- 
rowed  oars  began  to  be  audible  from  behind,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  admit  that  it  was  "  no  possibile." 
I  gave  the  order  to  the  rowers,  therefore,  to  row 
easily,  and  set  about  making  final  dispositions. 
We  had  already  sent  Amalia  under  the  half-deck, 
and  thither  Tim  and  I  now  also  went,  placing 
Zebedee  at  the  rudder  to  parley  with  the  pursuers 
when  they  overhauled  us.  There  was  a  hatchway 
in  the  deck,  just  at  his  feet,  and  under  this  I  took 
up  my  position,  so  that,  without  being  seen,  I 
could  advise  him. 

"  They're  close  up  to  us  now,  sir,"  said  Zeb,  in  a 
few  minutes. 
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"Can  you  see  who  they  are?*1 

"  Xo,  8ir;  there's  a  tall  man  standing  in  the 
bows,  but  he's  muffled  up,  face  and  all,  in  a  poncho. 
I  can't  make  him  out ;  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any 
one  else,  except  the  crew.  Are  we  to  fight  them, 
sir?" 

"  Certainly  not," 

"  Ahoy — oy — oy — oy — oy ! — ahoy  ! " 

They  were  hailing  us,  and  the  cry  resembled 
that  by  which  Paul  Bedford  has,  for  so  many  years, 
maintained  his  position  in  the  dramatic  world. 

"  Answer  them,  Zeb." 

"  Boohoy— oy — oy — oy ! "  shouted  Zeb. 

"Ahoy !  ahoy  1"  bawled  the  pursuer  again,  now 
close  under  our  quarter  ;  "  what  ship's  that,  ahoy ! " 

This  sounded  like  a  burlesque,  but  Spaniards 
are  such  odd  fellows,  especially  when  they  speak 
English. 

"Alioy!  ahoy!"  shouted  Zeb.  "You  mustn't 
speak  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  ahoy!" 

"  Come,  Zeb,  no  chaff,"  I  said. 

"  \Vher-r-r-r  ye  bound  for-r-r?"  hailed  the  pursuer 
again,  still  as  if  we  were  two  hundred  yards  off. 

"Ceuta!" 

"Whar-r-r  d'ye  r-r-run  away  for,  ye  skulking 
thieves!" 

"We  thought  ye  were  pir-r-r-rates,  ye  black- 
muzzled  scoundrel,"  replied  Zeb. 

"  We're  no  poi-oi-oi-rates  ;  I'm  the  Alcalde  of  St 
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Eo-o-oque,  and  I  want  a  man  ye've  got  hidden  on 
boooord ! " 

"We've  nothing  on  board  but  the  cargo,"  said 
Zeb. 

"Wha-a-arisit?" 

"  A  general  cargo." 

"  A  cargo  of  growing  generals,  you  mean."  And 
this  last  remark,  spoken  in  a  familiar  voice,  and 
followed  by  a  well-known  laugh,  brought  my  head 
out  of  the  hatchway,  and  I  beheld  Buttonshaw, 
Amalia's  ex-lover,  standing  on  board  the  little 
cutter,  which  had  lain-to  beside  us." 

"0!  Fred  Onslow,  Fred  Onslow,"  he  cried, 
"  sold !  sold ! — was  there  ever  such  a  sell  ?  I  saw 
you  all  through  this  glass  for  miles  ;  how  you  made 
these  ' scorpions'  work!  and  how  that  rascal  of 
yours  licked  them ! — it's  nearly  been  the  death  of 
me.  But  don't  be  mysterious  ;  I  know  your  games, 
and  who  is  on  board,  and  all  the  rest.  All  Gibral- 
tar knows  it  by  this  time,  thanks  to  your  friend  on 
the  Kagged  Staff  Guard  ;  he  had  been  round  every 
mess  before  eleven  this  morning  telling  his  tale, 
and  I  thought  I  would  just  hop  over  and  see  the 
fun  with  my  brother  the  padre — that's  him  lying  in 
the  stern,  smoking  and  thinking  (he's  a  devil  to 
smoke  and  think)  ;  but  let  me  board  you, — you'll 
want  assistance,  I  can  tell  you." 

He  climbed  on  to  the  felucca,  and  Amalia  and 
Tim  came  from  their  den.  There  was  a  nonchalant 
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meeting  between  the  Senorita  and  Buttonshaw; 
and  Tim  was  presented  to  his  predecessor,  who 
had  much  ado  to  keep  his  countenance. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Buttonshaw,  with 
mock  gravity,  "  information,  observation,  and  strong 
natural  sagacity  have  thoroughly  acquainted  me 
with  this  interesting  affair.  There  are  no  secrets 
between  us ;  therefore,  I  pray  you,  let  there  be  no 
false  delicacy.  You  seem  to  be  making  for  Ceuta, 
— good ;  you  can't  reach  it  before  gunfire  unless  I 
tow  you, — good;  I  will  tow  you, — better;  send 
your  fellows  on  board  our  craft,  then,  to  help  at 
once,  for  verily  the  day  is  far  spent." 

This  was  done,  and  we  began  to  move  again. 

"  Now,"  said  Buttonshaw,  "  let  me  tell  you,  that 
the  angry  father  —  Lord  Ullin,  as  it  were  —  was 
waiting  at  the  Landport  Gate  this  morning  before 
gunfire,  and  the  moment  the  drawbridge  was  down 
ho  flashed  into  Spain  on  his  fiery  quest.  If  he  had 
waited  for  an  hour  or  two,  till  your  Ragged  Staff 
friend  had  thoroughly  ventilated  the  affair,  ho 
would  now  bo  here,  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to 
me.  As  it  is,  he'll  soon  find  he's  on  a  false  scent — 
will  hark  back  to  Gib,  and  get  laid  on  to  the  right 
one.  Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"We're  making  for  Tetuan,"  I  replied;  "the 
Vice -Consul  there  is  to  unite  these  two  young 
persons,  and  when  that  is  over  we're  all  right,  you 
know.  We  hoped  to  make  Tetuan  to-night ;  but 
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the  wind  lias  failed  and  here  we  are.  We  must 
sleep  at  Ceuta —  there's  some  kind  of  hotel,  I 
suppose?  —  start  at  dawn,  and  trust  to  our  luck 
not  to  be  overhauled  by  the  enemy." 

"Well,"  said  Buttonshaw,  "I  don't  see  that  you 
can  do  any  more ;  but  the  rowers  must  look  sharp 
— it's  close  to  gunfire,  and  Ceuta  is  as  strict  as  Gib. 
Wake  them  up,  padre  !  we'll  be  late." 

I  may  here  mention  that  Ceuta,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards,  occupies  the  same  position  to 
Morocco  and  the  Moors  as  Gibraltar  in  the  hands 
of  the  English  holds  to  Spain  and  the  Spaniards. 
It  is  a  small  peninsula  jutting  from  the  mainland, 
strongly  fortified,  and  employed  by  the  Spanish 
Government  as  an  important  penal  settlement. 

At  last  we  reached  the  land,  and  had  just  time 
to  collect  our  traps  and  get  within  the  gates  when 
the  gun  fired,  and  they  were  closed. 

"  The  nick  of  time,"  said  Buttonshaw.  "  Now 
for  the  hotel.  I  know  the  way." 

But  at  this  moment  a  Spanish  official  stepped 
in  front  of  us,  and,  extending  his  hand,  said  laconi- 
cally, "  Pratica." 

"  By  Jove ! M  I  exclaimed,  "  I  forgot  all  about  a 
bill  of  health.  What's  to  be  done?" 

"I  have  one,"  said  Buttonshaw,  extending  the 
document  to  the  gendarme,  who  perused  it,  and 
then  remarked,  "This  is  good  for  three  English- 
where  is  the  other?  for  you  are  six." 
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"  I  haven't  got  one,"  I  said.  "  I  forgot  it,  but 
it  can't  signify  much;  we're  only  from  Gibraltar, 
which  is  perfectly  healthy  at  present." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  man,  "  it  signifies  much — 
to  which  three  does  this  bill  apply?" 

"  To  this  lady  and  that  gentleman  "  (pointing  to 
his  brother),  "and  me,"  said  Buttonshaw,  quickly. 

"You  are  free  to  pass,"  said  the  man.  "For 
the  other  three,  you  must  go  to  quarantine  for  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  the  Alcalde  will  fine  you 
for  landing  without  '  pratica.' " 

"  Bribe  him,"  said  Buttonshaw,  in  English. 

"How  large  will  be  the  fine,  Seiior?"  I  inquired. 

"  Five  dollars,  perhaps,  and  perhaps  more." 

"  I  am  sure  you  can  manage  it  for  us  without 
quarantine,"  said  I,  at  the  same  time  extending  a 
five-dollar  piece,  which  he  gravely  pocketed. 

"  Oh !  I'm  sure  you  can,"  said  Tim,  producing 
a  similar  douceur,  with  the  same  results.  The 
fellow  looked  at  Zeb,  but  that  worthy  making  no 
sign,  he  went  on,  "  Unquestionably,  Senores,  you 
are  liberal,  and  I  thank  you ;  but,  rigorously,  you 
must  go  to  quarantine." 

"The  thief  1     I'm  afraid  there's  no  help  for  it/' 
said   Buttonshaw.       "What   a   lucky   thing    Fane 
didn't  come  with  us,  so  that  Miss  Cayrasso  get 
his  place — quarantine  here  would  have  been 
ful  for  a  lady — all  rats  and  mosquitoes.     I'll 
every  care  of  the  Seiiorita,  Mr  Griffin ;    but  y< 
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must  be  early  astir  and  bribe  your  way  out  before 
gunfire,  for  we'll  have  all  Gib  down  on  us  in  the 
morning.  Adios." 

Tim  clasped  Amalia's  hand  tragically,  but  that 
young  lady  preserved  the  extraordinary  sang-froid 
which  had  astonished  me  throughout ;  and  wishing 
us  a  smiling  "  good-night,"  tripped  away  up  the  hill 
on  Buttonshaw's  arm  to  the  hotel.  The  gendarme 
then  took  us  to  the  quarantine  building,  which 
was  close  by. 

"  The  Alcalde,"  he  said,  "  visits  the  bath  at  gun- 
fire, and  with  a  little  arrangement"  —  (significant 
emphasis  on  the  word) — "he  will,  I  daresay,  deal 
with  you  at  that  hour." 

The  quarantine  was  a  dreadful  place.  We  were 
shown  into  a  long  and  squalid  "  saloon,"  as  it  was 
called,  off  which  opened  a  sort  of  barrack  -  room, 
with  beds  ranged  round  the  walls.  The  odours 
of  the  place  were  awful,  and  the  air  was  alive  with 
mosquitoes. 

"  Here  you  will  dine,"  said  our  guide,  "  and  there 
you  will  sleep.  The  rooms  are  clean  and  spacious, 
and  you  will  be  comfortable." 

We  put  no  great  faith  in  his  prophecy,  but  felt 
thankful  that  Amalia  had  l»-«-n  spared  this  fate,  and 
that  we  were  alone.  W<-  arranged  that  Zeb  should 
bo  put  in  a  separate  place,  and  having  nothing 
farther  to  do,  proceeded  to  dine  on  the  cold  victuals 
we  had  brought  with  us.  I  shall  not  attempt 
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to  recount  the  tortures  of  that  awful  night  in 
detail 

Tim's  mental  sufferings  were  intense.  He  be- 
came a  prey  to  agonies  of  doubt  and  jealousy ;  he 
vilified  Buttonshaw  for  not  taking  the  quarantine 
for  him  ;  he  abused  me  for  forgetting  the  "  pratica ;" 
he  blamed  Amalia  for  indelicacy,  in  going  to  the 
hotel  without  his  protection ;  —  in  short,  he  was 
unreasonable  and  abominable  to  the  last  degree. 
Then  the  mosquitoes  attacked  him  unmercifully, 
and  did  not  spare  me.  They  kept  me  awake,  and 
supplied  the  furnace  of  Tim's  indignation  with 
perpetual  fuel.  Altogether  I  had  a  dreadful  time 
of  it.  I  must  have  dropped  off  to  sleep  towards 
morning,  however,  for  I  awoke  with  a  start  at  gun- 
fire. The  first  object  I  saw  was  Tim  standing  over 
me,  and  what  an  object  he  was !  The  mosquitoes 
had  freely  pastured  on  his  open  countenance,  and 
developed  on  his  forehead  bumps  enough  for  the 
phrenological  requirements  of  a  dozen  sages.  One 
eye  was  partially  closed,  and  his  whole  appearance 
reminded  me  of  Nat  Langham  five  minutes  afVr 
his  victory  over  the  lamented  Sayers.  He  was 
unconscious  of  the  extent  of  his  injuries,  and  took 
umbrage  at  the  mirth  with  which  I  greeted  him. 

"What  are  you  sniggering  at,  eh?" 

"  Only  at  this  absurd  situation  for  a  man  to  be  in 
on  his  wedding  morning — that's  all." 

"Oh,  that's  all,  is  it?     Then,  in  order  that  it 
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may  be  my  wedding  morning,  perhaps  you'll  get 
up  and  take  some  steps  towards  getting  us  out  of 
tins  place." 

I  turned  out  at  once,  and  we  went  into  the  yard. 
It  was  empty.  We  shouted,  and  no  one  answered  ; 
we  tried  several  doors,  and  they  were  locked.  At 
last,  a  small  door  in  the  back  of  the  building  yielded, 
and  we  went  in.  There  was  a  bed  in  the  room  and 
a  man  in  it. 

"  Que  quiere  aqui?"  was  his  gruff  question. 

"We're  the  English  officers  who  were  brought 
here  last  night,  and  we  wish  to  get  out." 

"  Ah  !  very  likely  ;  so  do  most  people — anda  ! " 

"  Aren't  you  the  gendarme  who  brought  us  in  last 
night,  and  promised  to  get  us  released  at  gunfire  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  not  the  gendarme  who  brought  you  in 
last  night,  and,  if  I  was,  I  couldn't  let  you  out — 
anda  !  I'm  sleepy." 

"  But  he  said  he  would  get  the  Alcalde  to  deal 
with  us  at  gunfire." 

"All!  did  he  now?"  (sleepily.)  "Be  off  with 
you." 

"  I'll  make  it  worth  your  while  to  arrange  it,"  I 
said.  "  I'll  give  you  anything  in  reason." 

The  fellow  woke  up  in  a  passion  and  swore  freely. 
"  If  you  gave  mo  a  thousand  doubloons  I  couldn't 
do  it,"  he  said.  "  I  am  alone  here,  and  here  I  must 
remain  till  the  guard  of  the  day  comes,  and  so  must 
you,  and  be to  you." 
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We  could  not  choose  but  wait  therefore.  8- 
eight,  nine  o'clock  passed — no  gendarme,  no  Alcalde. 
It  was  close  on  ten  o'clock  when  the  great  door,  in 
front  of  which  we  were  pacing,  was  opened,  and  our 
official  friend  of  the  night  before  walked  briskly  in 
with  a  cheery  salutation. 

"Good  morning,  Senores  —  good  morning.  I 
hope  you  have  reposed  well.  I  am  later  than  I 
expected,  but  press  of  business  has  kept  me ;  and 
as  for  the  Alcalde,  he  has  been  at  work  since  gun- 
fire, and  I  could  not  move  him  to  come  here — rigor- 
ously it  was  impossible.  But  courage !  he  will  be 
here  soon;  the  day  is  but  young.  There  is  a 
breeze,  and  you  will  be  at  Tetuan  by  two  o'clock. 

The  Alcalde  did  not  arrive,  however,  for  nearly 
two  hours,  and  when  he  did  come  contrived  to 
waste  as  much  time  as  possible.  He  was  an 
Alcalde  of  the  ox  pattern,  —  slow,  solemn,  and 
pompous,  with  a  passion  for  iteration  and  a  thirst 
for  details.  But  at  last,  after  a  thousand  trivial 
questions,  including  a  searching  investigation  as 
to  the  real  nature  of  Tim's  swelled  face,  he  fined 
us  five  dollars  each,  gravely  reprimanded  and 
cautioned  us,  and  set  us  at  liberty.  It  was  nearly 
one  o'clock  when  we  started  for  the  hotel,  full  of 
conjectures  as  to  the  fate  of  our  companions. 

"How  horribly  anxious  darling  Amalia  must 
have  been  about  us!"  said  Tim.  "I've  been 
selfishly  repining  too  much  on  my  own  account 
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without  thinking  enough  of  the  dear  girl's  suffer- 
ings. They  must  have  been  awful ! " 

"Never  mind,  old  boy,  they  will  be  at  an  end 
soon,  for  here  we  are  at  the  hotel." 

We  entered,  and  inquired  for  our  friends. 

"A  Seiiorita  and  two  Caballeros?  Certainly 
they  slept  here,  but  rose  before  gunfire,  and  went 
out  immediately  after,"  said  the  landlord. 

"  And  have  not  returned  since  ?  " 

"No." 

"  And  left  no  message  ?  " 

'4  Xo  message,  Seiior  I " 

"  But  they  were  to  return  ?  " 

•"  It  was  uncertain." 

"  And  you  know  nothing  more  ?  " 

"  I  have  said  all." 

I  pondered  for  a  moment,  and  then  exclaimed, 
"  I  see  it  all,  Tim.  Buttonshaw  is  a  brick,  a  regu- 
lar out-and-out  brick ! " 

"  Why?"  said  Tim,  looking  green  and  faint.  "  I 
confess  I  don't  see  it." 

"Don't  see  it?  Why,  of  course  he's  thought  it 
all  out — the  chances  of  our  delay,  the  probabilities 
of  an  arrival  from  Gib  and  so  forth,  and  he's  taken 
Amalia  off  to  Tetuan,  to  put  her  out  of  harm's  way, 
and  everything  will  be  in  train  for  us  when  we  get 
there.  Now,  don't  you  see  ?  " 

"  Capital ! "  cried  Tim,  radiant  at  once  ;  "  it's  evi- 
dent. Now  I  call  that  a  downright  good  brotherly 

S.S. — IV.  Z 
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action  of  Buttonshaw's.  He's  a  brick,  bless  him ! 
and  a  clever  one  too ;  and  I'll  never  forget  him  as 
long  as  I  live — never,  by  Jupiter  Tonans  I " 

"  Now,  let  us  be  off  and  charter  a  boat,  and  follow 
them  at  once  ;  "  and  down  we  went  to  the  western 
beach. 

Arrived  there,  we  saw  at  a  short  distance  off 
another  party,  engaged  apparently  in  bargaining 
for  a  boat.  A  knot  of  marine  monsters  surrounded 
them,  and  the  transactions  were  accompanied  by 
much  vehement  gesticulation.  At  last  one  of  the 
party  in  the  centre  of  the  group  threw  up  his 
hands,  like  a  man  whose  ultimatum  has  been 
rejected,  and  strode  angrily  from  the  ring  and  in 
oui'  direction.  A  sudden  mistiness  came  over  my 
eyes,  a  sudden  paralysis  seized  my  knee-joints,  and 
every  particular  hair  on  my  head  felt  like  an  in- 
verted thorn. 

"Tim!"  I  gasped,  "look!" 

But  Tim  was  looking  already,  with  the  fixed 
and  stony  regard  of  the  boa's  dinner  rabbit  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  all  his  wild  assortment  ot 
phrenology  changing  colour  like  a  chameleon.  The 
boa  himself  had  instantly  noticed  us,  and,  beckon- 
ing his  companions  from  the  group,  fatefully  ad- 
vanced. 

It  was  Cayrasso!  and  he  was  accompanied  by 
Finucane  the  commissary  and  another  person  un- 
known. No  time  for  flight,  no  time  for  counsel. 
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They  were  upon  us.  The  expression  of  Cayrasso's 
face,  at  no  time  benevolent,  was  now  a  concentra- 
tion of  all  the  evil  passions,  that  of  the  successful 
fiend  dominant,  however.  They  halted  a  couple 
of  yards  from  us.  There  was  a  moment's  silence, 
Tun  and  I  remaining  quite  comatose  ;  and  then  the 
Sefior  burst  out  in  a  hoarse  and  quivering  voice, 
"  Ladrones ! " 

"My  dear  Sefior,"  interrupted  Finucane,  who 
was  as  meddlesome  as  he  was  mendacious,  "you 
are  too  much  excited  to  speak  to  these  persons 
calmly ;  let  me  deal  with  them  in  English." 
Then  turning  to  us  magisterially,  "  Ahem  !  ahem ! 
unhappy  young  men !  the  Sefior  has  addressed  you 

in  his  own  language  as  robbers,  and  in  my " 

But  the  Spaniard  was  not  to  be  shelved,  and  he 
broke  out  again,  "  Ladron  !  da  me  mi  hija ! " 

"Which  means,"  eagerly  interpreted  Finucane, 
"'robber  or  thief,  give  me,  or  restore  me,  my 
female  child,'  a  very  natural  re " 

"  Where  is  my  daughter  ? "  thundered  Cayrasso, 
too,  in  English,  to  avoid  the  offices  of  his  inter- 
preter. 

"Exactly,"  said  the  irrepressible;  "where  is 
my  —  our  —  that  is,  his  daughter?  just  what  I 
was  coming  to ;  where  is  she  ?  no  prevarication 
now ! " 

"I  don't  see  what  you  have  to  do  with  it,  Mr 
Finucane  ;  but  1  have  no  objection  to  tell  you  both 
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that  I  don't  know  where  she  is,  and  that  I  have  not 
seen  her  to-day." 

"  Mentira ! "  cried  the  father. 

"  A  lie ! "  shouted  Finucanc. 

"I  am  peculiarly  situated  with  regard  to  Mr 
Cayrasso;  but  as  for  you,  Mr  Finucane,  that  word 
will  have  to  be  accounted  for,"  said  Tim. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Finucane,  "  I  was  only  inter- 
preting the  Senor." 

"  I  require  no  such  assistance,  sir,"  said  Tim. 

"  And  do  you  dare — do  you  venture  to  tell  me," 
went  on  Cayrasso,  "that  you  have  not  seen  my 
daughter  to-day?" 

"Do  you  dare — do  you  ven "began  the 

mocking-bird. 

"  I  repeat,"  interrupted  Tim,  "  that  we  have  not 
seen  her  to-day,  and  don't  know  where  she  is." 

"And  yet  you  left  the  hotel  with  her  at  gunfire  ! '' 
said  Cayrasso. 

"  We  know  all  about  it,  you  see,  "  said  the 
Commissary ;  "  a  Senorita  and  two  English  gen- 
tlemen  " 

"We  could  not  have  left  the  hotel  with  her  at 
gunfire,"  said  Tim,  "  as  we  were  in  quarantine  all 
night,  and  until  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  next  that  my  daughter 
was  in  quarantine  with  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  won't ;  there  was  no  one  there  but  our- 
selves." 
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"As  you  arrived  in  the  same  boat  with  my 
daughter,  she  must  have  been  detained  if  you  were  ; 
— so  much  for  your  quarantine  story,  liar  ! '' 

I  here  put  in  my  oar. 

"  You're  unreasonable,  Mr  Cayrasso ;  who  ever 
said  your  daughter  came  with  us?  Have  we  not 
told  you  again  and  again  that  we  don't  know 
where  she  is?  But  if  you  still  doubt,  we  had 
better  go  to  the  Alcalde  who  fined  us  this  morning  ; 
he  will  satisfy  you  that  we  were  confined  all  night." 

"  Yes,  I  do  doubt ;  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it. 
Let  us  go  to  the  Alcalde,  he  will  make  you  speak 
the  truth,"  said  the  father. 

So  we  started,  Cayrasso  and  his  two  friends 
leading  the  way,  and  we  following.  As  we  were 
ascending  the  main  street,  there  suddenly  turned 
into  it,  about  two  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us,  a 
party  on  horseback,  advancing  rapidly  in  our  direc- 
tion. Despair  has  sharp  eyes.  I  instantly  recog- 
nised Amalia,  Buttonshaw,  and  his  brother.  Hope 
fled  from  my  heart,  but  I  gave  a  sickly  flourish 
with  my  hat  behind  Cayrasso's  back,  to  counsel 
flight.  To  my  surprise  they  only  reined  into  a 
walk,  and  came  boldly  on.  As  they  approached, 
it  \vus  obvious  from  the  appearance  of  their  horses 
that  they  had  had  a  long  and  hard  ride.  Anialia's 
eyes  were  cast  down,  but  her  face  was  calm  ;  the 
padre  was  fulfilling-  his  rntc  as  "a  devil  to  smoke 
and  think;"  and  as  f«>r  Buttonshaw,  lie  was  easy 
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and  almost  radiant  as  he  pulled  up,  and,  removing 
his  hat,  wished  all  the  company  "good  morning." 
It  was  a  strange  rencontre.  No  one  was  prepared 
for  it;  and  the  salutation  remained  unanswered. 
Cayrasso  was  bewildered,  and  we  were  on  the 
look-out  for  some  clever  stratagem  on  the  part 
of  Buttonshaw  to  deliver  us  from  our  dilemma. 

Cayrasso  was  the  first  to  recover  himself,  and, 
sternly  addressing  his  daughter,  said,  "  So,  Senorita, 
we  have  met  at  last ! " 

"Yes,  my  father,  we  have  met  at  last,"  replied 
Amalia. 

"  You  have  ridden  far — let  me  hope  the  ride  has 
been  agreeable  ?  " 

"  It  has  been  delightful" 

"  That  is  well,  as  it  will  be  your  last." 

"  I  hope  not,  for  I  have  not  a  mind  yet  to  die." 

"  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  your  last,  unless  they 
take  such  exercise  within  the  walls  of  the  Convent 
of  St  Catherine,  to  which  you  are  going,  if  the 
sisters  will  admit  one  who  has  galivanted  two 
nights  and  two  days,  by  sea  and  land,  with  I  know 
not  how  many  cavaliers ; — how  many  lovers  have 
you,  girl?" 

"  I  have  now  no  lovers,  father,  I  assure  you ;  I 
have  given  them  all  up,  and  there  will  be  no  need 
to  send  me  to  the  convent,  for  henceforth  all  my 
duty  and  affection  shall  be  given  to  him  whoso 
they  are  by  right." 
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"  Fine  words !  Seuorita,  fine  words !  are  they  of 
penitence  or  of  stratagem?" 

"Neither,  my  father." 

"We  shall  test  them  in  time,  no  doubt;  mean- 
while, commence  your  new  career  of  obedience  by 
getting  off  that  horse  and  coming  with  me." 

"  Oh,  Senor !  "  cried  Tim,  springing  forward  and 
abjectly  cringing  before  the  father,  "  let  your  kind 
heart  plead  for  us !  do  not  separate  two  beings  so 
fondly  devoted!  We  have  been  wrong,  we  have 
been  imprudent, — I  confess  it — I  mourn  over  it" 
(the  ninny !) ;  "  but  think  of  our  great  love  and 
be  generous ;  forgive  us  and  make  us  happy ;  and 
if  a  lifetime  of  filial  duty " 

"Ha!  ha!"  interrupted  the  sardonic  fiend; 
"  but  she  has  just  renounced  all  her  lovers,  hasn't 
she  ?  Do  you  renounce  this  cavalier  too,  Senorita?" 

"  Yes,  yes  ! "  said  Amalia,  "  I  do— I  must ;  I  am 
sorry  for  him,  but  I  must." 

"  Oh,  Amalia  !  my  beloved  !  what  is  this  ?  "  cried 
Tim,  rushing  forward,  and  preparing  to  grovel 
beside  her  horse ;  "  unsay  these  dreadful  words, 
my  darling." 

"  Do  not  call  me  by  these  unseemly  names,  Mr 
Griffin ;  I  am  no  longer  anything  to  you, — I  am 
married ! " 

"  Married  ! "  "  Married  ! "  "  Married  ! "  "  Married  ! " 
echoed  round  the  group,  expressed  in  every  intona- 
tion and  with  every  shade  of  emotion. 
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"Yes,"  said  Buttonshaw,  riding  forward,  "she 
is  married ;  she's  Mrs  Buttonshaw — my  wife,  in 
fact.  Griffin,  I  owe  you  a  sincere  apology ;  but 
you  see  Amalia  loved  me  long  before  she  ever  saw 
you,  and  promised  that,  if  ever  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity, she  would  marry  me  ;  well,  the  opportunity 
occurred  this  morning,  and  we  have  availed  our- 
selves of  it.  We  are  both  very  sorry  for  you  ;  but 
after  all,  you  couldn't  have  married  her  yourself, 
for  you  were  detained  in  quarantine,  and  here  you 
would  have  all  been  in  the  jaws  of  the  pursuing 
parent.  I  may  add  that  it  was  simply  a  desire  to 
escape  from  the  brutality  of  that  parent  that  in- 
duced her  to  run  off  with  you.  Her  position  at 
home  was  desperate.  Yes,  Senor  papa,  it  was,  and 
you  needn't  scowl ;  you  have  no  power  now.  The 
Vice -Consul  at  Tetuan  has  deprived  you  of  it,  by 
marrying  us  this  morning ;  and  the  Church,  repre- 
sented by  this  thoughtful  padre,  has  sanctioned 
and  blessed  the  union.  Here  are  the  certificates. 
We'll  have  another  wedding  to-morrow,  to  which 
you  shall  come  if  you  are  very  penitent  and  very 
good.  I  hear  there  is  a  steamer  going  to  Gib  this 
afternoon,  so  we'll  say  'good-bye.'  Come,  Amalia  : 
come,  padre  ;"  and  they  were  off! 

Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  the  agonies  of  "  Unlucky 
Tim  Griffin."  It  has  never  transpired,  to  my 
knowledge,  whether  the  conduct  of  Amalia  and 
Buttonshaw  was  the  result  of  a  deep  and  deliberate 
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plot  in  which  both  participated,  and  in  which  Tim 
and  I  performed  the  parts  of  catspaws,  or  whether 
it  arose  from  a  sudden  access  of  fickleness  on  the 
part  of  the  lady,  combined  with  that  villany  on  the 
part  of  Buttonshaw  which  he  shares  with  some 
other  males  of  his  species.  We  are  therefore  free 
to  speculate  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  question. 
The  misogynist  will,  of  course,  give  his  adhesion  to 
the  former  alternative,  and,  if  he  is  a  Spanish 
scholar,  perhaps  mutter,  apropos  of  my  Spanish 
heroine, — "De  mala  muger  te  guarda,  y  de  la 
buena  no  fies  nada."  For  my  part,  I  have  always 
given  Amalia  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Old  Cay- 
rasso,  you  see,  was  a  desperately  nasty  old  fellow ; 
and  in  desperate  circumstances  desperate  resources 
are  necessary.  She  went  off,  therefore,  with  Tim 
Griffin  in  despair,  and  unexpectedly  (for  I  defy  you 
to  prove  any  collusion  on  her  part)  meeting  Button- 
shaw, with  whom  she  was  desperately  in  love,  she 
desperately  jilted  my  friend ;  and  if  she  left  him 
desperate,  let  it  be  remembered  to  her  credit  that 
she  desperately  sold  her  rascally  parent  into  the 
bargain.  As  for  Buttonshaw,  he,  of  course,  must 
have  been  a  ruffian  throughout ;  but  let  us  be 
merciful  even  to  that  erring  mortal.  We  are  all 
frail.  I  can  testify  to  the  strength  of  his  tempta- 
tion, for  I  can  vouch  for  the  brightness  of  Amalia's 
eyes.  And  then  just  reflect  that  in  all  human 
^probability  he  now  bitterly  regrets  his  conduct. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    'THE  ABODE  OF  SNOW.' 

[MAG A.    SEPT.  1863.] 

CHOUGH  in  Italy  summer  may  be  the  mother  of 
J-  the  poor,  it  is  only  a  stepmother,  and  a  very 
disagreeable  one,  to  the  stranger  from  the  north  of 
Europe.  Vincenzo,  as  he  stretches  his  large  half- 
clad  limbs,  raises  his  head  with  its  long  black  locks 
from  the  steps  of  the  church  on  which  he  has  slept 
all  night,  or  buries  his  teeth  in  the  slice  of  melon 
which  the  glowing  peasant  girl  has  given  him,  may 
possibly  feel  the  truth  of  the  proverb  ;  but  the  vis- 
itor from  colder  climes,  who  sits  panting  and  per- 
spiring, unable  to  support  his  system  with  anything 
more  substantial  than  an  ice,  is  apt  to  regard  the 
great  Italian  summer  with  dislike,  and  even  hain-d. 
Especially  unhappy  are  the  faithful  few  who  brave 
out  in  Florence  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August.  Tropical  heat  is  easily  endured,  because 
it  is  evaded  or  defied.  The  cool  sea-breeze 
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through  the  open  house,  or  the  air  is  tempered  by 
passing  through  wet  cuskus  grass,  and  the  cease- 
less punkah  waves  overhead,  while  all  exertion  is 
avoided,  and  is,  by  abundant  attendance,  rendered 
unnecessary.  But  at  Florence  the  heat  is  at  100°, 
and  there  is  no  escape  from  it  except  in  the  gloom 
of  the  interior  of  the  Duomo,  which  preserves  a 
little  of  the  winter's  cold.  Not  a  breath  of  wind 
comes  up  the  Arno  valley ;  a  hot  sickly  air  clings 
to  the  city  almost  through  the  entire  night.  It  is 
impossible  to  sit  in  rooms  which  appear  to  be  placed 
over  slow  furnaces,  and  it  is  intolerable  to  walk 
over  pavements  which  suggest  the  idea  of  molten 
lava  flowing  beneath.  The  very  fleas  know  that 
the  unhappy  Englishman  is  incapable  of  decisive 
exertion,  and  so,  besides  tormenting,  insult  him 
with  impunity.  The  Italians  also  exult  over  his 
helplessness,  and,  however  highly  he  may  pay 
them,  cling  to  him,  exclaiming,  "  E  poco,  Signor ! 
epoco!" 

However,  it  is  one  thing  to  enter  a  city,  and 
another  to  leave  it.  On  starting  from  Munich  to 
proceed  to  Italy  through  portions  of  the  Tyrol  and 
Switzerland,  I  contented  myself  with  taking  only  a 
knapsack,  and  handed  over  my  luggage  to  a  Ba- 
varian spediteur,  who  engaged  that  it  should  reach 
Florence  in  perfect  safety  by  a  certain  day.  But 
the  word  spediteur  must  be  taken  ironically,  and 
translated  "  delayer,"  not  "  expediter,"  just  as 
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eilwagen  should  be  rendered  "  slow  coach."  Days, 
weeks,  months,  passed  after  the  appointed  time, 
but  of  the  luggage  nothing  could  be  seen  or  heard 
in  Florence.  Vain  were  all  inquiries  of  the  Italian 
agent ;  vainly  was  my  knowledge  of  German  taxed 
to  the  uttermost  in  writing  letters  to  Miinchen  of 
every  kind,  from  the  threatening  and  indignant  to 
the  appealing  and  pathetic.  With  such  experience 
IK- fore  me,  it  appeared  certain  that  to  leave  Flor- 
ence would  be  to  lose  my  effects  for  ever ;  because, 
though  they  might  pursue,  these  portmanteaus,  in 
the  hands  of  spediteurs,  were  not  very  likely  ever  to 
overtake,  their  proper  owner  until  he  had  reached 
that  bourne  where  they  could  no  longer  be  of  the 
slightest  use  to  him.  There  were  also  serious 
objections  to  giving  up  my  luggage  altogether  and 
at  once,  seeing  that  it  contained  some  valued 
manuscripts,  letters  of  introduction,  sketch-books, 
certain  mementos  of  affection,  and  my  degree  of 
Ph.D.  Moreover — and  here  was  the  great  griev- 
ance— without  it  I  scarcely  knew  how  immediately 
to  supply  myself  with  money,  and  some  curious 
adventures  in  Milan  had  exhausted  my  purse.  Not 
expecting  any  immediate  need  of  more  cash,  seve- 
ral manuscripts,  and,  among  others,  a  handbook  of 
German  art,  which  a  London  publisher  had  engaged 
to  purchase,  had  been  rashly  committed  to  the 
spediteur,  and  were  now,  for  all  I  knew  to  the  con- 
trary, buried  in  an  avalanche  among  the  Alps,  or 
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in  course  of  being  used  by  banditti  for  lighting 
cigars.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  draw  in  advance 
upon  the  publisher  for  a  work  which  might  never 
reach  him  ;  for  who  could  undertake  to  write  a 
handbook  twice  over  ?  Italy,  swarming  as  it  does 
with  painters,  was  no  place  where  my  unskilled 
pencil  could  find  remunerative  employment.  Ex- 
perience had  taught  me  that  something  in  my 
aspect  warned  both  friends  and  strangers  not  to 
lend  me  any  gold,  and  that  an  unfortunate  tendency 
to  smile  on  my  part,  when  solemnly  promising  to 
return  a  loan,  excited  in  them  the  most  unjust  sus- 
picions. It  was  impossible  to  leave  Florence  until 
a  small  sum  was  had  some  way  or  other,  so  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  remain  where  I  was,  and 
to  take  up  the  pen,  which,  of  all  means  of  imposing 
upon  the  world,  I  most  despise  and  hate. 

One  day  in  the  Uffizii,  when  sketching  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  Niobe  group  in  a  small  note-book  with 
lead  pencil,  a  dark  compact  young  man,  who  might 
have  passed  for  an  Italian  but  for  his  loose  dress  of 
English  tweeds,  asked  if  I  felt  inclined  to  furnish 
a  number  of  such  sketches  as  those  on  which  I 
was  engaged,  as  he  thought  they  conveyed  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  statues  than  engravings  could  give. 
This  proposal,  which  was  not  unacceptable  at  the 
time,  led  to  a  friendly  acquaintance  with  Benton, 
who  presented  a  curious  combination  of  taciturnity 
with  considerable  !•  >v.>  of  companionship.  He  often 
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brought  to  my  recollection  a  story  which  the 
Italians  tell  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  in  illustra- 
tion of  English  character.  That  nobleman  (after- 
wards one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Governor-Generals 
of  India),  according  to  their  account,  once  spent  a 
night,  along  with  a  brother,  in  a  suspicious  inn  at 
the  foot  of  the  Abruzzi.  Next  morning  they  drove 
on  for  many  miles  without  exchanging  a  single 
word,  until  the  younger,  being  the  weaker-minded, 
ventured  to  say,  "  Did  you  notice  a  dead  man  under 
the  bed  last  night,  William?"  To  this  question 
William  only  deigned  to  reply,  "  Yes,  what  of  it  ?  " 
and  the  brother  closed  the  conversation  by  saying, 
quite  abashed,  "  Oh  !  nothing  ! "  or,  as  the  Italians 
tell  it,  with  most  amusing  grimace  and  emphasis, 
"  Niente  !  niente  ! "  Benton  was  just  the  man  to 
have  taken  part  in  such  a  conversation ;  but  at 
times,  on  certain  subjects,  and  when  along  with 
only,  one  companion,  he  would  talk  readily  enough. 
Being  sometimes  myself  given  to  intervals  of  sil- 
ence, and  very  much  occupied  at  that  time  with  spec- 
ulation on  my  portmanteaus  as  phenomena  in  time 
and  space,  his  society  was  quite  congenial.  Though 
very  deficient  in  general  information,  like  most  Eng- 
lishmen fresh  from  college,  and  not  in  good  health, 
there  was  something  so  sincere,  manly,  and  strong 
about  him,  that  even  his  melancholy  was  not  felt 
oppressive.  Almost  every  evening  we  met,  and 
sauntered  together  along  the  Cascine,  or  through 
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the  streets  of  the  town,  smoking  in  silence,  or  discuss- 
ing various  matters,  but  always  observing  closely. 

"  I  think  heat  agrees  with  me,"  he  said  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  explaining  his  stay  in  Florence ; 
"  and  I  like  this  better  than  England,  now  that  I 
am  unwell  and  moody.  Grinding  Greek,  boating, 
and  taking  part  in  last  year's  election  with  my 
uncle  in  Oxshire,  were  very  good  things  in  their 
way ;  but  then  this  illness  of  mine  made  me  con- 
sider why  men  learned  Greek,  and  why  they  rowed 
boats,  and  why  they  did  anything  at  all.  You 
smile,  but  I  daresay  you  understand  my  meaning. 
In  fact,  I  got  away  from  myself,  somehow  or  other, 
and,  looking  at  myself,  could  get  no  satisfaction." 

"I  know  the  disease,  Benton,  though  your  de- 
scription of  it  is  not  much  clearer  than  the  Arno. 
You  mean,  that  when  you  were  unable  to  take  part 
in  the  activity  of  English  life,  England  had  nothing 
tolerable  to  offer  in  place,  while  Florence  has.  The 
full  vigour  of  English  life  exerts  no  such  soothing 
influence  over  certain  doubts  and  cravings,  as  do 
the  lineaments  of  a  dead  past  undisturbed  by  any 
active  present.  To  live  here  at  this  time  is  like 
watching  the  countenance  of  a  friend  who  has  died 
in  peace.  A  deep  calm  rests  over  it,  but  in  its 
settled  expression  you  see  the  history  of  his  life. 
The  pale  arched  brow  tells  of  his  thought  and  pene- 
tration. In  the  lines  rudely  drawn  upon  his  cheek 
you  remember  how  he  struggled  with  the  world. 
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The  wavering  line  of  his  lips  reveals  his  share  of 
joy.  In  his  beauty  there  is  a  sacredness,  and  in 
his  ruder  features  a  pathos " 

"  So,"  interrupted  Benton,  "  that's  the  way  you 
look  upon  your  dead  friends !  What  were  the 
lines  you  quoted  to  me  the  other  day  about  botan- 
ising  upon  a  mother's  grave  ?  " 

"  Never  mind.  You  had  better  take  your  North- 
ern feet  off  the  Sasso  di  Dante,  on  which  you  have 
just  stopped  to  light  that  cigar.  The  lines  are 
Wordsworth's ;  and  your  present  position  reminds 
me  of  a  rough  Cumberland  peasant,  whom  I  once 
saw  trampling  on  that  poet's  grave  at  Grasmere, 
bruising  the  soft  rounded  turf  with  his  heavy  boots, 
and  for  no  particular  reason  that  I  could  see,  unless 
it  were  to  clean  them." 

We  were  indeed  standing  by  the  seat  of  Dante, 
having  wandered  into  the  piazza  of  the  Duomo, 
one  half  of  which,  including  part  of  that  side 
where  we  stood,  was  in  deep  shadow,  while  the 
remainder  lay  in  white  moonlight.  In  no  other 
light  does  the  cathedral  look  so  striking,  for  its 
coloured  marbles  harmonise  better  than  during 
the  day,  while  the  exquisite  grace  and  beauty 
of  Giotto's  campanile  are  in  perfect  unison  with 
the  softness  of  the  hour.  But  we  were  not  allowed 
to  stand  long  in  wondering  silence ;  for  an  Ameri- 
can, of  some  little  reputation,  recognised  us  as  he 
passed,  and  complimented  us  on  our  good  taste. 
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"  Bee-yewtiful ! "  lie  said.  "Why,  now,  it's  im- 
possible to  express  the  loveliness  of  that  campanily. 
It  just  looks  as  if  Giotto  had  cut  a  stroke  out  of 
eternal  beauty,  and  set  it  up  for  the  admiration 
of  the  universe.  What  a  delightful  place  of  resi- 
dence this  is !  I  expect  summer  is  about  the  best 
time  for  Florence,  because  the  mud-serpents — the 
mere  tourists,  you  understand — disappear  before 
the  sun-god,  and  only  true  worshippers  of  art  re- 
main. I  had  our  famous  scultore  Americano  din- 
ing with  me  to-day.  He  is  a  man  of  true  genius, 
fine  genius,  but  not  for  conversation.  There  he 
is  like  a  cask  of  good  wine,  splendid  old  wine, 
that  has  got  no  spigot  in  it.  Nothing  like  Flor- 
ence in  summer — at  least  to  us  Americans — for 
the  climate  of  our  country  includes  the  climate  of 
the  globe.  We  are  alike  at  home  on  the  burning 
Faucis  of  Africa  and  among  the  frozen  oceans  of 
the  North.  Talking  of  oceans,  by  the  way,  won't 
you  have  an  ice?  Donin's  will  be  closed  di- 
rectly." 

Of  course,  after  such  talk,  it  was  impossible  to 
hold  communion  with  the  spirit  of  Dante,  and  so 
(Bcnton  growling  an  inarticulate  protest)  we  f«>l- 
Inwrd  our  acquaintance  to  the  cafe,  where  he  soon 
left  our  side  to  disturb  the  scultore  Americano,  who 
-itting  smoking  placidly  behind  his  long  ln-ard. 

"Iain  always  coming  across  that  dirty-looking 
fellow,"  said  I'onton,  sharply,  indicating  an  Italian 

s.s. — iv.  -   v 
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who  poomod  absorbed  in  ilic  perusal  of  his  news- 
paper. 

"Ah!  I  forgot  to  toll  yon,"  was  my  reply,  "that 
that  profligate-looking  youth  is  the  guardian  an^-l 
appointed  to  watch  over  you  by  the  Minister  <>F 
Police.  Every  stranger  who  comes  here  at  pi- 
is  closely  tracked  for  the  first  few  weeks  of  his 
stay,  unless  his  bankers  can  vouch  for  his  political 
orthodoxy;  and  you  arc. so  very  like  an  Italian, 
that  you  may  expect  to  be  haunted  so  long  as 
you  are  in  Florence." 

"  My  grandmother,  I  believe,  was  a  Iloman,  and 
therefore  I  am  to  be  dogged  about!  Confound 
their  impudence !  they  might,  at  least,  hav 
some  one  with  a  clean  shirt  to  look  after  mo.  And 
this  is  not  the  first  annoyance  of  the  kind.  X<> 
sooner  had  I  landed  at  Leghorn  than  I  was  ar- 
rested as  an  Italian  illegally  using  a  British  pass- 
port, though  I  could  not  speak  two  words  of  the 
language.  But  how  do  you  know  that  he  is  a 


spy  upon  me?" 


"Because  I  was  told  of  the  practice,  and  after 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  discovering 
your  guardian  and  mine.  Luckily  my  friond  lias 
slackened  his  diligeneo  of  late,  finding  that  I  dino 
regularly  at  a  restaurant  frequented  by  Austrian 
officers,  and  converse  with  thorn  in  their  own 
tongue.  German  here  covers  a  multitude  of  sins." 

<'I  should  think  it  must,  in  your  case,"  retunir-d 
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my  companion,  '•  for  you  carry  enough  rebellion  in 
your  head  to  explode  a  kingdom,  and  yet  you  semi 
to  approve  of  all  kinds  of  tyranny  and  oppression." 

"  ^  uy>  yes>"  I  said.  "It  is  a  profound  question 
that,  whether  the  mountain  is  wrong  in  oppressing 
the  volcano,  or  the  volcano  in  breaking  through  the 
mountain.  I  approve  of  Austrian  rule  in  Italy, 
because,  however  severe  and  even  brutal  it  may 
be,  yet,  being  the  severity  of  system  and  law,  it 
is  educating  the  Italians  in  decision,  system,  and 
honesty.  On  the  other  hand,  I  dearly  love  Italian 
insurrections,  because  these  indicate  the  growth 
of  the  national  sentiment,  and  before  any  people 
ran  assert  their  nationality  they  must  be  baptised 
in  blood.  But  let  us  move,  if  we  are  to  speak 
about  these  matters." 

Again  we  wandered  on  into  the  piazza  in  which 
the  Duomo  stands,  and  rested,  in  deep  shadow,  on 
Ilic  projection  which  ran  round  an  old  house  or 
palace.  The  silence  of  lengthening  night  was 
broken  only  by  the  heavy,  measured  tread  of  the 
Austrian  sentinel,  who  was  pacing  near  by,  and 
casting  distrustful  glances  in  our  direction.  This 
was  in  is.~i:j.  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  a 
y<-ar  of  great  expectation  and  suspicion  in  Italy. 
Everywhere  it  was  rumoured  that  the  chiefs  of 
the  revolutionary  party  wen-  prepared  to  convulse 
the  Peninsula;  and  this  hope  was  not  dispelled  by 
the  failure,  early  in  spring,  of  an  attempt  at  in- 
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surn-ction  iii  Milan,  which  only  led  to  the  assass- 
ination of  a  few  Austrian  sentries.  In  Rome 
plans  of  a  similar  kind  were  entertained  for  the 
destruction  of  French  officers.  At  Florence  there 
i  special  cause  for  excitement  in  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  Guerazzi ;  and  the  Tus<  ;ins 
were  further  enraged  by  the  re -organisation  of 
their  police  on  the  model  of  that  of  Naples,  by 
the  arrest  of  various  parties  for  alleged  offences 
against  the  Roman  Church,  and  by  the  issue  of 
a  new  penal  code  at  once  puerile  and  oppressive. 
Against  none  of  these  vexations  could  they  venture 
to  make  any  open  protest  so  long  as  Leghorn  and 
Florence  were  occupied  by  Austrian  troops;  con- 
sequently the  irritation  threatened  to  manifest  itself 
in  the  assassination  of  sentries,  as  a  similar  feeling 
had  done  immediately  after  the  Austrian  occupation. 
At  that  earlier  period  the  inhabitants  had 
disarmed,  but  it  was  discovered  that  the  murders 
WGK  committed  by  strong  packing-needles  stuck 
into  wooden  handles.  My  landlord,  who  was  a 
vehement  republican,  and  great  liar,  told  me  that 
lie  despatched  two  sentries  in  that  manner.  "  Due,'' 
lie  would  say,  holding  up  two  fingers  by  way  of 
confirmation — "  Due  Soldati  Tedoschi ; "  but  I  did 
not  believe  him.  Some,  however,  were  really  thus 
disposed  of;  so  it  was  by  no  means  safe  to  go  near 
an  Austrian  sentinel  at  night,  as  he  had  instruc- 
tions to  keep  all  passers-by  at  a  safe  distance  \\itli 
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the  point  of  his  bayonet.  Benton,  who  was  aware 
of  this  fact,  doggedly  went  so  close  to  the  sentinel 
at  the  corner  of  the  piazza,  that  it  was  only  a  sud- 
den exclamation  of  mine  in  German  which  saved 
him  from  making  acquaintance  with  a  little  cold 
steel.  The  spy,  the  genial  American,  and  a  severer 
fit  of  indigestion  than  usual,  had  brought  him  into 
such  a  humour,  that,  after  engaging  to  meet  at 
the  baths  of  Lucca,  I  was  glad  to  see  him  lodged 
in  safety  at  his  hotel. 

It  was  about  midnight  that  I  crossed  the  Ponte 
Trinita — the  most  graceful  bridge  in  the  world — 
in  order  to  reach  my  rooms  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Amo.  As  had  been  before  arranged,  I  lingered 
a  little  over  the  third  arch,  and  was  soon  greeted 
by  a  tall  man  in  a  loose  cloak,  who  followed  me  at 
a  little  distance,  and  ascended  the  long  stairs  which 
led  to  the  ultimo  piano,  where  my  lodgingfl  \\viv, 
overlooking  the  tawny  stream.  Beyond  our  first 
greeting,  no  words  were  exchanged  between  us, 
and  he  also  kept  his  face  carefully  concealed.  Tak- 
ing a  parcel  from  under  his  cloak,  he  laid  it  on  the 
table,  and,  making  me  a  low  lx>w,  retired  as  silently 
MS  IK-  had  come.  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea  wlm 
this  individual  was;  and  I  do  not  even  know  what 
the  parcel  contained,  though,  on  that  latter  point, 
various  suspicions  have  suggested  themselves  to 
me.  All  I  know  with  certainty  is,  that  it  was 
considered  <»f  much  importance  by  the  revolution- 
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ary  party ;  that  the  risk  of  carrying'  it  would  have 
been,  in  case  of  detection,  much  greater  to  an 
Italian  than  it  coukl  have  been  to  an  Englishman  ; 
and  that  it  was  most  expedient,  in  the  event  of  its 
being  seized,  that  there  should  be  no  possibility  of 
tracing  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came.  I 
undertook  to  carry  it  partly  from  private  friendship, 
partly  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  without  troub- 
ling myself  as  to  its  contents. 

On  starting  next  morning,  I  kept  the  dangerous 
parcel  suspended  from  my  arm,  with  a  thick  coat 
thrown  over  it,  because  all  luggage  is  examined  on 
entering  Leghorn ;  and  was  gratified,  on  reaching 
the  railway  station,  at  finding  myself  unattended 
by  the  spia  or  mouchard,  whose  business  it  was  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  me.  Just  as  the  train  was  start- 
ing, however,  he  rushed  up  in  an  excited 
and,  catching  sight  of  me,  entered  the  carriage, 
though  unprovided  with  a  ticket.  Luckily  the 
train  was  crowded,  and  lie  could  not  get  close  to 
me,  so  I  had  little  difficulty  in  keeping  the  parcel 
concealed  without  directing  his  attention  to  the 
circumstance,  though  it  was  evident  that  he  judged 
I  was  engaged  on  some  business  which  it  behoved 
him  to  look  closely  after.  My  great  anxiety  was 
how  to  give  him  the  slip  at  tin-  termi nation  of  our 
journey,  so  that  I  might  get  through  the  gate  at 
Leghorn  before  he  could  have  time  to  give  the 
officers  there  a  hint  to  examine  my  person— a 
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practice  which  was  not  usually  followed.  The 
number  of  passengers  that  clay  favoured  the  de- 
sign; I  was  able  to  get  out  before  him,  and,  instead 
of  waiting  for  my  luggage,  or  taking  a  fiacre  at 
the  station,  I  walked  rapidly  to  the  gate,  passed 
the  doganieri  without  any  difficulty,  and  then,  driv- 
ing off  in  a  carnage,  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my 
greasy  friend  post  himself  at  the  gate,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  my  arrival. 

"  You  are  going  to  stay  at  the  Bagni  di  Lucca  ?  " 
said  the  Italian  to  whom  the  parcel  was  delivered. 
"  If  you  are  not  averse  to  another  little  adventure, 
I  should  be  much  indebted  if,  when  there,  you 
could  visit  the  Borgo  of  Milaggio,  a  curious  old 
place  among  the  mountains,  where  a  friend  of  mine 
is  in  hiding,  and  where  he  is  fretting  himself  into 
a  fever  from  want  of  action  and  suitable  society. 
Ask  the  landlord  of  the  inn  there,  with  this  gesture, 
to  give  you  a  cup  of  rosso  vino,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  communicate  with  my  friend.  Do  pay  him 
a  visit  if  you  conveniently  can.  None  of  us  can 
venture  to  go  near  him  at  present ;  and  as  SU-fani 
has  been  several  years  in  London,  he  probably 
knows  some  of  your  acquaintances  there." 

Benton  had  agrr<-d  to  inert  me  at  Lucca,  and 
nn  arriving  there  I  found  him  encumbered  with  an 
elderly  aunt  and  a  young  lady  nmsin.  The  latter 
was  almost  beautiful,  and  tall,  with  a  rosy  Kngli>h 
complexion,  and  full  of  high  spirits.  T  found  them 
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admiring  the  facade  of  the  exquisite 
Gothic  cathedral,  and  was  struck  by  the  contrast 
between  his  dark,  reserved,  firm,  somewhat  gloomy 
face,  and  the  open,  glowing  countenance  of  the 
young  girl,  whose  elastic  form  and  attitude  be- 
trayed a  consciousness  of  youthful  buoyant  life, 
and  whose  hazel  eyes  showed  every  now  and  then 
a  little  impatience,  not  unmixed  with  scorn.  In 
the  gorgeous  light  of  the  interior  of  the  Dimnm, 
caused  by  the  red  and  blue  painted  windows, 
Florence  Osborne's  face  and  figure  showed  to  ad- 
vantage ;  but  there  lacked  in  her,  or  as  yet  were 
undeveloped,  those  elements  of  character  which 
were  necessary  to  make  her  properly  harmonise 
with  the  genius  of  the  place.  The  exquisite  pro- 
portions of  the  cathedral  saved  its  vastness  from 
being  too  imposing ;  the  massive  pillars  of  the 
nave  were  relieved  by  the  delicate  Gothic  fretwork 
which  ran  along  the  top  of  the  arches ;  and  the 
music  which  rose  in  cadence  to  the  sky-coloured 
roof  aided  in  making  the  whole  general  effect  sug- 
gest a  heavenward  aspiration,  of  which  no  necessity 
or  indication  appeared  in  the  brilliant  young  lady 
at  our  side. 

It  was  after  we  had  established  ourselves  at  the 
Bagni  di  Lucca,  and  when  riding  among  the  chest- 
nut-covered hills,  that  Miss  Osborne's  beauty  and 
high  spirits  were  most  striking.  How  fascinating 
blie  appran-d  after  a  smart  ride,  with  the  rosy  west 
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lighting  up  her  glowing  face,  the  freshness  and 
bloom  of  youth  on  every  lineament,  with  dancing 
spirits  and  a  happy  heart  in  every  movement  of 
her  agile  figure  !  No  wonder  that  Benton,  who 
evidently  loved  her,  while  it  was  difficult  to  know 
the  nature  of  her  feelings  for  him,  would  some- 
times, on  these  occasions,  clench  his  hands  con- 
vulsively, while  a  gloomy  shadow  rose  in  his  eyes, 
as  lie  left  us,  on  some  pretext  or  another,  for  a  mad 
solitary  gallop.  This  usually  brought  a  slight 
touch  of  petulance  into  Miss  Osbome's  manner, 
and  gave  greater  point  to  her  shafts  of  raillery. 

Few  sensible  visitors  to  the  Bagni  di  Lucca  who 
ean  endure  the  rough  ride  of  several  hours,  fail  to 
visit  the  Prato  Fiorito,  a  round  grassy  mountain-sum- 
mit, covered  with  flowers  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  commanding  magnificent  views  of  the  wild 
surrounding  Apennines  of  Modena  and  Lucca.  A 
brilliant  morning  in  the  end  of  August  saw  us 
three,  mounted  on  the  sure-footed  horses  of  the 
country,  and  attended  by  a  guide,  ascending  from 
the  aeaeias  and  fruit-trees  round  the  Bagni  Caldi 
into  the  vast  chestnut  -  forests  which  cover  the 
liiglii-r  hills.  A  delicate  fragrance  rose  from  the 
pinks  and  heaths  as  they  were  kiss«-d  by  the  morn- 
ing sun;  but  their  colours  were  not  more  beautiful 
than  the  carnation  of  Florence  Osbome's  clu-ek. 
At  first  the  f<>iv>t  was  interspened  with  vineyards 
and  small  white  villages,  the  houses  of  which  had 
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verandas  made  of  trellised  vim-s;  but  soon 
narrow,  and  rugged  paths  took  us  up  into  a  higher 
region,  where  our  way  led  along  a  mountain-trick 
through  a  forest  of  magnificent  old  trees.  In- 
numerable lizards  were  running  along  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  swarms  of  flies  gathered  upon  our 
steeds,  throwing  them  into  a  very  restless  state. 
Our  fair  companion's  horse  was  especially  irritable, 
notwithstanding  that  the  guide  waved  a  branch 
constantly  over  its  head;  and  it  finally  bolted.  M 
as  to  throw  us  into  great  dread  for  her  safety. 
Miss  Osborne  was  an  admirable  rider,  and  remained 
perfectly  collected;  but  huge  old  branches  hung 
in  some  places  so  low  over  the  path  that  she  ran 
the  greatest  risk  of  being  dashed  by  her  hoi>e 
against  them.  Some  way  on,  the  old  white  branch 
of  a  large  tree  crossed  the  path,  and  so  low,  for  the 
most  part,  that  it  was  certain  to  strike  off  any  rider 
who  might  try  to  pass  beneath;  and  at  the  rate 
Miss  Osborne  was  going  the  blow  would  probably 

caused  death.  She  saw  tlie  danger,  but  in- 
stead of  throwing  herself  off,  which  also  would 

In -i -n  perilous,  from  the  precipitous  fall  of 
the  bank  on  the  right,  not  to  speak  of  the  usual 

r  of  doing  so,  she  strained  to  the  utmost  on 
the  left  rein,  without,  however,  making  any  im- 
pression on  the  excited  and  unruly  boast,  which 
still  held  on,  with  its  head  lowered,  as  if  wanting 
only  to  keep  that  safe,  and  indifferent  to  the  fate 
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of  its  rider.  Bcnton's  self  -  control  and  collected 
spirit  suited  him  better  for  such  an  emergency 
than  for  graceful  trifling.  Lucidly  the  path  was 
soft  and  covered  with  grass,  and  his  steed  was  the 
best  of  the  three,  so  he  was  enabled  to  reach  his 
cousin's  side  without  exciting  the  animal  she  rode 
to  strain  itself  any  more  than  it  was  doing  at  any 
rate.  Pressing  his  horse  close  to  hers,  and  wind- 
ing his  arm  round  her  waist,  he  drew  her  from  her 
•saddle,  while  she  aided  the  movement  by  a  quick 
spring,  and,  pulling  madly  to  the  left,  they  passed 
the  tree  in  safety.  With  a  shudder  he  told  me 
that,  so  low  was  the  branch  at  the  place  when; 
her  horse  dashed  underneath,  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle  was  bruised.  When  I  overtook  them  his 
interesting  burden  had  just  descended,  with  colour 
heightened  by  the  exercise,  and  perhaps  also  by 
the  novelty  of  the  situation.  Benton  himself 
looked  very  pale ;  and  when  his  cousin  had  re- 
covered a  little  she  said  to  him,  with  a  light  in  her 
eyes  which  contradicted  the  jocular  tone,  "Where 
did  you  Iciirn  such  skill  on  horseback,  Hugh?  So 
good  a  rider  ought  to  sit  a  little  more  gracefully. 
P>esides,  you  look  as  if  you  had  never  seen  a  bolt 
in  your  life  before.  Well,  I  must  confess  I  was 
getting  rather  confused,  and  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  cousin,  you  have 
almost  saved  my  life.  What  a  dreadful  thing  it 
would  hav  hi'i-ii  to  have  dashed  against  that 
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branch!  And  I  am  sure  it  would  have  happened 
but  for  your  presence  of  mind,  because  I  only 
thought  of  pulling  my  pony  round,  and  it  is  not 
likely  I  could  have  done  so.  Indeed  my  wrist 
feels  (juite  strained.  Thank  you  again  most  grate- 
fully ;  but  how  am  I  to  get  on  to  the  Prato  Fiorito, 
or  back  to  the  Baths  V  " 

"  You  have  only  to  return  to  the  custom  of  our 
great  -  grandmothers,"  I  said,  joking,  to  prevent 
awkwardness,  for  we  were  all  more  affected  by  the 
incident  than  we  cared  to  acknowledge,  or  could 
express  at  the  moment.  "One  of  mine,  I  know, 
rode  on  a  pillion  behind  her  husband  on  her  wel- 
ding-day; and  I  can  bring  many  sound  authorities 
to  show  that  there  is  nothing  compromising  to  the 
dignity  of  a  young  lady  in  riding  ris-a-vis  even 
with  a  stranger  when  nothing  better  can  be  done. 
Not  to  go  back  so  far  as " 

"  Allez  done ! "  broke  in  my  fair  acquaintance, 
smiling.  "If  one  of  you  knights  would  gallop 
after  my  vanished  steed,  perhaps  it  might  be 
conjured  back  again." 

Having  acenmplished  this  task.  I  removed  Miss 
Osbome's  saddle  to  my  own  horse,  placing  her  on 
the  quieter  one  which  I  had  hitherto  ridden  :  and 
we  proceeded  without  further  accident  on  our  way 
to  the  summit  of  the  range  of  mountains,  which 
gave  picturesque  views  of  richly-wooded  valleys 
sunk  precipitously  to  a  great  depth,  and  threaded 
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with  mountain  streams,  at  that  time  very  slender. 
Thru  a  long,  bleak,  barren  stony  track,  broken  by 
streams  or  rather  pools,  and  little  patches  of  corn, 
brought  us  to  a  rocky  ledge,  on  which  we  moved, 
without  speaking,  above  a  deep  precipice  ;  proceed- 
ing from  thence  along  a  rude  mule -track  to  the 
foot  of  the  smooth  grassy  Prato  Fiorito,  where  we 
tethered  our  heated  horses. 

So  short  and  smooth  was  the  grass  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  ascend  had  it  not  been 
for  the  grey  stones  imbedded  on  the  western  side  ; 
but,  once  on  the  summit,  we  were  more  than  repaid 
by  the  extraordinary  view  around.  Even  my  com- 
panions, who  had  no  great  sense  of  scenery,  gazed 
in  admiring  silence,  so  clear  was  the  air,  so  vast 
the  stretch  of  country,  and  so  vivid  the  contrasts. 
Only  in  such  a  pellucid  crystal  atmosphere  could 
such  immense  distances  have  been  discerned.  It 
was  a  scene  such  as  Italy  and  Japan  alone  present, 
so  wonderfully  did  it  blend  the  richest  vegetation 
with  the  most  rugged  desolation,  and  the  clearest 
deep  blue  air  with  the  purple  nimbus  and  the 
white  shining  cloud.  Far  away  in  the  distance, 
over  the  purple  haze  that  circled  the  coast  of 
Spezzia,  there  glimmered  the  white  shores  of  that 
tn-arhorous  sea  which  wooed  to  her  secret  oavefl 
the  sweetest  of  English  poets,  and  then,  to  show 
her  scorn  of  earthly  lovers,  rast  his  pale  mangled 
corpse  upon  the  foam-beat  sand.  To  the  south  we 
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could  almost  fancy  we  saw  tlio  ancient  city  of  Pisa 
amid  tho  wooded  Cm  ill-  plains  which  stretched  away 
till  lost  in  the  dim  horizon.  The  corn-fields  and 
small  towns  at  the  entrance  of  tho  larger  valleys 
passed  gradually  into  vineyards  and  little  white 
villages,  the  vineyards  into  dark-green  and  brown 
chestnut -forests,  the  forests  into  straggling  pines, 
and  the  pines  into  creepers  and  clinging  hollies, 
which  ran  here  and  there  up  the  dark  precipic 
fringed  their  abrupt  jagged  edges ;  and  above  the 
precipices  there  were  soft  rounded  grassy  slopes, 
enamelled  with  various  flowers  of  delicate  hue,  but 
appearing  in  the  distance  as  if  huge  animals  slum- 
boring  beneath  the  calm  influence  of  the  still  blue 
sky.  Wave  after  wave  of  human  toil  and  culture 
had  rolled  up  the  valleys,  and  dashed  its  scattered 
spray  here  and  there,  as  in  little  patches  of  corn, 
far  up  the  mountains.  An  earlier  wave  of  nature's 
life  had  risen  higher,  leaving  the  thick  forests,  the 
scattered  pines,  and  the  grassy  slopes.  But  break- 
ing through,  and  towering  above  these  in  savage 
impassive  grandeur,  were  the  vertebra?  of  the  hack- 
bone  of  Italy — the  red  and  white  ridges  and  peaks 
of  bare  rugged  rocks  of  the  higher  Apennine.  On 
one  side  the  mountains  of  Carrara  were  streaked 
with  its  white  marble,  and  on  another  the  path  to 
Mndena  wound  away  annm^  barren  mountains, 
through  the  gaps  of  which  white  shining  clouds 
were  seen,  The  air  was  perfectly  still,  unvox.-d  bf 
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any  wind,  and  tho  only  sounds  hoard  were  the 
faint  roar  of  the  foaming  streams  in  the  deep  val- 
leys below,  and  the  crisping  of  the  grass  under 
the  sun's  tremendous  heat. 

A  sudden  exclamation  from  our  guide  caused  us 
to  look  in  the  direction  of  Modena,  where  a  sin- 
gular phenomenon  presented  itself.  At  first  it 
appeared  as  if  a  long  ridge  of  the  mountains  was 
.slowly  rising  up  into  the  sky,  and  then  as  if  a  huge 
wall  of  black  rock  was  rising  behind  the  mountains 
and  about  to  overwhelm  the  whole  country  in  some 
terrible  convulsion  of  nature.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rains  of  autumn  coming  sud- 
dfiily  after  the  long  drought ;  and  crying,  "  Acqua, 
acqua ! "  our  guide  hurried  us  down  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain.  That  descent  would  have 
been  rather  puzzling  had  we  set  about  it  in  a 
leisurely  manner;  but  as  it  was,  we  managed  to 
tumble  and  slide  down  without  any  hesitation, 
and  were  soon  on  our  horses  again.  It  was  far 
pleasanter  riding  up  these  mountain  paths  than 
trotting  down  them,  but  our  animals  showed  amaz- 
ing dexterity  in  preserving  their  footing,  and, 
whenever  it  was  necessary,  went  down  at  once 
upon  their  haunches.  Notwithstanding  our  efforts, 
the  storm  broke  soon  upon  us ;  the  thunder  pealed 
from  crag  to  crag,  awaking  all  the  echoes  of  the 
valleys;  the  forked  lightning  played  round  us; 
anr]  the  whit<>  pleotrio  rain  descended  in  si. 
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Before  being  much  wot,  however,  we  came  to  a 
shed  that  we  had  noticed  on  our  upward  piv._ 
used  for  the  protection  of  goatherds  and  their 
flocks,  and  found  under  it  shelter  both  for  our 
horses  and  ourselves.  Then,  of  course,  came  forth 
the  cold  fowls  and  the  amber -coloured  Montopul- 
ciano,  the  heavy  but  sweet  and  palatable  hivad 
made  of  chestnut -flour,  the  luscious  ripe  fig,  and 
the  small  purple  grape.  The  novelty  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  coolness  of  the  mountain  air,  the  freshm-^ 
brought  by  the  rain  and  storm,  all  gave  zest  to 
our  repast;  but  when  the  wit  had  exhausted  its. -If, 
and  the  last  flask  we  could  venture  to  touch  was 
thrown  aside,  it  was  with  uncertain  and  somewhat 
puzzled  looks  that  we  began  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  weather.  There  seemed  no  prospect  of  any 
improvement  for  the  better.  The  thunder,  indeed, 
had  rolled  away  towards  the  sea,  but  the  rain  con- 
tinued to  beat  down,  steadily,  sullenly,  and  in  an 
abundance  unknown  in  northern  climes.  It  had 
no  longer  the  electric  glare,  and  was  not  lightened 
up  by  neighbouring  sunlight,  but  it  was  heavy, 
dark,  and  seemed  likely  to  last  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  stream  in  front  of  our  shod,  from 
being  a  mere  series  of  shallow  isolated  pools,  had 
become  quite  a  small  torrent.  We  began  to  shiver 
uncomfortably  in  our  damp  clothes,  and  the  rain 
I-  -an  to  penetrate  into  our  shed.  To  add  to  our 
comfort,  at  this  moment  two  very  grim  goathr-rds 
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made  their  appearance  with  their  hardy  flocks, 
and  sat  down  beside  us,  dissatisfied  and  growling 
at  finding  so  much  of  their  shelter  occupied.  "  Je 
suis  charme,"  said  Miss  Osborne,  as  one  of  them 
passed  so  close  as  to  wet  her  skirt  with  the  drip- 
ping jacket  on  his  shoulder,  "and  only  want  a 
milk-white  lamb  to  make  these  pass  for  satyrs." 

Domenico,  the  guide,  was  a  son  of  our  landlord, 
and  a  gentle  pleasant  youth,  of  whom  no  evil  could 
be  said  except  that  he  had  no  will  of  his  own.  He 
had  seemed  uneasy  at  our  entering  the  shed,  un- 
easy during  our  lengthened  repast,  once  or  twice 
lie  had  proposed  that  we  should  leave,  and  now  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  saying  to  me  aside,  "  Pardon, 
signor,  stupidezza  that  I  am  not  to  have  spoken  to 
you  sooner  on  the  subject,  but  it  will  be  impossible 
for  us  to  get  home  to-day  with  this  accursed  rain. 
Two  hours  of  it  swell  the  mountain  torrents  that 
cross  our  path  so  much  that  any  horses  would  be 
swept  away  by  them ;  and  the  contadini,  in  such 
weather,  can  only  communicate  with  the  country 
below  by  trees  which  have  been  felled  over  the 
streams  at  certain  points,  on  which  they  creep 
across." 

"Diavolo!"  I  exclaimed,  "and,  in  the  name  of 
the  Virgin,  why  have  you  kept  back  that  intelli- 
gence till  now  ?  We  should  perish  of  cold  if  wo 
stayed  here  all  night ;  and  I  presume  the  villages 
are  not  quite  so  safe  as  we  could  wish." 

s.s.— iv.  -2  p. 
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"I  did  say  we  should  go  on,"  replied  Domenico ; 
<%  but  the  rain  was  so  great,  we  all  required  a  -lass 
«>f  wine,  and  then  the  wine  made  me  forget  about 
it.  Oh!  signor,  che  c'e  da  fare?  These  contadini 
here  are  all  half  brigands,  and  they  think  MiWd 
Inglesi  are  all  made  of  gold.  If  we  get  into  their 
hands  there  is  no  saying  what  may  happen.  Siu-h 
a  thing  was  never  heard  of  before  as  a  party  from 
the  Bagni  staying  in  one  of  the  villages  of  the 
mountains." 

Here  the  lad  began  weeping,  and  I  communicated 
to  Benton,  who  now  joined  us,  what  I  had  just 
heard.  Had  we  been  alone,  and  armed,  we  should 
have  enjoyed  the  prospect  before  us  ;  but  as  it  was, 
lie  looked  very  grave,  and  said,  "  Do  you  know,  I 
spoke  about  tin's  very  subject  to  one  of  the  equerries 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  in  connection  with  your  practice 
of  sometimes  sleeping  in  the  mountain  villages,  and 
he  said  it  was  extremely  unsafe.  The  Government, 
it  seems,  exercises  almost  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
people  there.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  excursions 
were  made  every  day  with  safety ;  but  he  explained 
that  though  the  mountaineers  are  too  much  bene- 
fited by  the  summer  visitors  to  the  Baths  to  in- 
t.-rfcre  with  those  day  excursions,  the  temptation 
would  probably  be  too  much  in  case  of  a  supposed 
wealthy  stranger  staying  with  them  at  night.  The 
illustration  he  used  was  that  of  a  partridge  happen- 
ing to  come  down  the  chimney,  which  I  would  be 
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sure  to  seize  and  put  into  the  pot,  though  it  might 
pass  me  twenty  times  uncared  for  on  the  open  road. 
Have  you  any  arms  ?  I  have  none." 

"  Only  a  small  clasp  bowie,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  let 
us  first  try  the  streams." 

Leaving  the  surly  goatherds,  and  riding  on  in 
the  ruin,  we  soon  found  that  Domenico's  statement 
was  fully  borne  out.  There  were  streams  where 
there  had  been  no  streams  before  ;  arid  after  going 
with  some  difficulty  about  three  miles,  we  were 
brought  to  a  dead  stand  by  a  foaming  torrent, 
which  it  was  evident  ,we  could  not  cross.  At  the 
time  of  which  I  write,  fast  young  ladies  were  only 
in  process  of  being  developed  among  our  fair 
countrywomen,  though  the  French  lionne  had  set 
them  the  example.  Miss  Osborne  had  a  decided 
proclivity  in  that  way,  greatly  to  the  horror  of  her 
excellent  mother ;  and  the  prospect  of  spending  a 
night  in  a  mountain  village,  so  far  from  being  un- 
pleasant, filled  her  with  the  greatest  glee. 

"We  must,"  she  said,  gaily,  "get  some  peasant 
to  take  a  note  to  mamma,  who  would  be  half  dead 
by  morning  if  she  did  not  hear  from  us ;  and  then 
wo  shall  have  such  a  night  of  it  before  a  blazing 
wood  fire  in  some  ruined  old  inn,  with  a  brigand- 
looking  landlord,  who  will  terrify  us  by  coming  in 
with  a  long  knife  at  midnight  to  cut — some  fliu-hes 
of  bacon.  We  can't  bo  far  just  now  from  that 
curious  tumble-down  old  village  we  noticed  in  tho 
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valley  below,  gath« -red  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  with 
white  houses,  green  shutters,  n<>  tiles,  and  the  most 
romantic  appearance  in  general." 

"Holy  Mother!  the  Borgo  <li  Milaggio!"  ex- 
claimed Pomenico,  whoso  inothor  w;is  an  Knglish- 
woman,  and  who  understood  sufficient  of  what  had 
l)oon  said  to  know  what  place  was  referred  to.  "It 
is  the  worst  place  we  could  choose ;  for  it  has  such 
a  had  character  that  even  the  neighbouring  peas- 
ants avoid  it.  It  is  also  on  the  mule-track  to 
Modena  through  the  hills,  and  the  inn  there  is 
frequented  by  muleteers,  a  set  of  ruffians,  contra- 
bandied,  and  banditti.'' 

"  Contrabandieri  or  not,"  I  said  to  Benton  aside, 
"  this  is  just  the  place  for  us  ;  a  revolutionist  in 
Leghorn  gave  me  a  message  to  a  friend  of  his  who 
is  in  hiding  in  Milaggio,  and  also  a  signal  and  a 
pass-word,  which  will  be  likely  to  set  us  all  right 
with  the  landlord." 

So  down  we  went  to  the  Borgo,  which  was  really 
as  curious  an  old  place  as  one  could  well  find  in  a 
week's  ride  among  the  Apennines.  The  inn,  which 
had  no  sign,  but  to  which  we  were  directed  by  an 
extremely  astonished  old  woman,  had  evidently  in 
f<  Tiner  times  been  the  house,  palace,  or  castle  nf 
some  territorial  magnate  ;  for  it  had  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  all  three  such  buildings.  A 
broken  archway  brought  us  into  a  courtyard, 
where  a  number  of  mules  were  littered  nndi-r  a 
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rude  protection  of  beams  and  turf.  From  one  side 
of  this  courtyard  there  opened  a  large  hall  or 
kitchen,  in  which  all  the  cooking  and  eating  of  the 
inn  appeared  to  be  done,  and  where  there  were, 
besides  the  usual  inmates,  about  a  dozen  muleteers, 
wild  enough  looking  fellows,  drinking  wine  and 
singing  songs.  The  kitchen  had  a  room  above  it, 
and  one  on  each  side ;  but  the  other  habitable 
rooms  of  the  house  were  some  distance  off,  and 
had  to  be  reached  by  passing  through  a  long 
piece  of  open  ground,  half  vineyard,  half  garden. 
We  did  not  ourselves  enter  at  first,  but  sent 
Domenico  in  to  reconnoitre,  and  to  bring  out  the 
landlady  or  landlord.  He  came  back  with  a  thick- 
set, sinister -looking  man,  who  gave  us  an  unsat- 
isfactory welcome,  and  a  handsome  country  girl, 
wearing  wooden  shoes,  and  a  thick  veil  thrown 
buck  over  her  shoulders,  who  expressed  astonish- 
ment and  pleasure  at  finding  a  lady  in  our  party. 
It  was  only  after  considerable  demur  that  the  host, 
a.s  we  supposed  him  to  be,  confessed  that  he  had 
a  large  room,  with  a  smaller  chamber,  beyond  the 
garden,  both  of  which  we  might  have  to  ourselves. 
At  first  ho  declared  he  had  no  place  to  receive  us 
in  except  the  kitchen ;  but  the  girl  mentioned  the 
unoccupied  rooms,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  take  us  to  them. 

"  Put  on  my  veil,  signorina,  as  we  pass  through 
the  court,"  she  said,  "  and  stoop  like  an  old  woman, 
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that  I  may  tell  these  rough  fellows  inside  you  arc 
my  grand-aunt." 

The  room  which  we  came  to  might  once  have 
been  occupied  by  noble  lords  and  ladies  gay ;  but 
where  the  plaster  was  not  broken,  it  was  begin- 
ning to  crumble,  or  was  covered  with  mould ;  the 
casements  were  nearly  innocent  of  glass  ;  black 
cobwebs  adorned  the  corners  of  the  ceiling,  and 
thick  dust,  as  of  a  century  at  least,  lay  over  the 
few  broken  articles  of  furniture. 

"  Cielo  ! "  I  heard  Doinenico  murmur.  "  What 
would  the  signora  say  to  this  were  she  here?" 

Two  or  three  oil-lights,  however,  a  cheerful  wood 
fire,  and  a  flask  of  ruddy  wine,  threw  considerable 
comfort  into  the  situation  ;  and  our  attendant  'Kich- 
etta,  bustled  about  with  friendlv  zeal,  exclaiming  to 
Miss  Osborne — 

"  Cuor  mio !  What  happy  chance  brought  the 
beautiful  bird  to  our  house  ?  A  signorina  !  and  an 
English  one  too  !  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing 
before  ?  Fear  not,  Forestieri ;  I  will  take  care  of 
you.  They  are  rude  people  down-stairs;  and  that 
Zio  mio  is  no  good  man ;  but  my  father  is  honest, 
and  lie  will  be  back  to-night." 

She  even  brought  us  the  better  clothes  of  her 
father  and  brother,  to  replace  our  wet  garments,  and 
persuaded  Florence  to  go  into  the  inner  chamber, 
and  emerge  a  more  charming  contadina  than  the  old 
house  had  ever  seen  before. 
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After  supper  I  thought  I  would  drop  into  the 
kitchen,  in  case  I  should  be  de  trop  where  I  was ; 
and  my  dress  by  this  time  was  sufficiently  nonde- 
script to  suit  any  character  likely  to  be  known  in 
those  parts.  I  am  not  easily  surprised,  but  what 
I  beheld  on  entering  did  astonish  me  for  once.  It 
was  not  a  very  frightful  sight :  the  landlord  was 
not  being  held  seated  on  the  fire,  and  the  face  of 
'Richetta  was  smiling  enough ;  but  there,  visibly 
before  me,  raised  on  end,  with  a  great  stout  mule- 
teer sitting  upon  it,  was  a  solid  leather  portman- 
teau, with  "  Gideon  Deilmacare,  Esq.,"  printed  on  it 
in  black  letters.  There  could  be  no  mistake.  The 
other  portmanteaus  (German  leather)  were  mere  dust 
and  ashes.  This  was  the  one  which  contained  my 
manuscripts  and  other  valuables.  The  first  impulse 
I  felt  was  to  knock  the  ruffian  off  it  into  the  fire,  and 
there  and  then  lay  peremptory  claim  ;  but  a  second 
glance  at  him  induced  me  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
reserve.  Apparently  a  Roman  by  his  speech,  and 
two-thirds  drunk,  he  was  one  of  those  Italians  who 
are  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  deal  with.  Large, 
ruddy,  jocular,  coarse,  he  was  likely  to  combine 
something  of  the  unscrupulousness  of  a  Neapoli- 
tan with  the  cunning  of  a  Bolognese ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  had  some  special  interest  in  that 
portmanteau.  He  sat  upon  it  as  a  child  would 
upon  a  dog,  patted  it,  spoke  to  it,  and,  altogether, 
seemed  to  linv  je  of  property  in  it,  height- 
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curd  by  a  conviction  that  his  possession 
altogether  of  a  legitimate  kind. 

"  Excellenza ! "  he  would  say,  clapping  it  ; 
tionately,  after  being  softened  by  another  gulp  of 
wine,  "  it  is  to  Livorno  you  want  to  go  !  Yes  !  to 
Livnrno,  Liv-iv-vomo."  And  as  the  word  showed 
an  inclination  to  dwell  indefinitely  in  his  throat,  he 
recovered  his  dignity  by  giving  the  portmanteau  a 
sudden  kick,  and  growling,  "  Brigand !  who  saved 
thy  life  among  the  snow?" 

Clearly  that  case  of  solid  leather  was  not  to  be 
rashly  meddled  with,  so  I  dropped  down  beside  one 
of  the  quietest  of  the  muleteers,  who  was  sitting  a 
little  apart,  and  proceeded  to  smoke.  Noticing  my 
pipe,  this  man  suddenly  said,  in  a  strong  local 
accent — 

"Sin'  sic  ei'  Deutsche',  ineiii  HerrV" 

"Eh)  student,"  I  replied,  ambiguously,  recognis- 
ing the  patois  of  the  Canton  Graubiinden,  where 
bad  German  and  worse  Italian  are  both  spoken. 
This  was  a  great  recommendation  to  the  honest 
Swiss,  who  did  not  seem  much  at  home  with  his 
companions,  and  had  a  vague  reverence  for  students 
in  general,  lie  drank  wine  with  me,  told  me  much 
of  his  history,  which  is  not  worth  repeating  here,  and 
finally,  as  he  warmed,  informed  me  that  his  friends 
were  ostensibly  muleteers,  principally  smugglers, 
and  not  much  better  than  robbers.  Seeing  us  drink- 
ing together,  the  scoundrel  on  the  portmanteau  in- 
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misted  that  I  should  treat  the  whole  party  with 
wiiie  ;  but  the  Swiss  said  to  me  in  German,  which 
none  of  the  others  seemed  to  understand,  "Say  that 
you  have  no  money — no  more  than  will  pay  for  your 
bed  and  what  you  have  got — or  these  fellows  will 
be  at  you  in  the  night,  and  they  are  not  afraid  of 
the  Polizei." 

Of  course  I  took  his  hint,  and  the  Roman,  aggra- 
vated by  such  unprincipled  impecuniosity,  began  to 
talk  loudly  and  loosely  of  the  party  which  had  come 
to  the  inn  that  night.  Unfortunately  'Richetta,  in 
her  anxiety  to  turn  his  inquiries,  involved  herself 
in  so  many  contradictions  that  a  more  stolid  ruffian 
than  this  would  easily  have  detected  them,  and  seen 
there  was  some  cause  for  concealment.  After  reflect- 
ing a  moment,  a  bright  idea  seemed  to  strike  him. 
Slapping  his  thick  leg,  and  exclaiming  "I  Oavalli !'' 
he  rose  and  moved  with  unsteady  step  towards  the 
door,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  gaining  some 
information  as  to  the  strangers  from  their  horses 
and  saddles.  This  was  what  I  wanted  to  prevent 
in  his  then  drunken  mood;  so  before  he  left  the 
room  I  tried  the  experiment  of  seating  myself  upon 
the  portmanteau  which  he  had  left,  and  of  curiously 
examining  the  lock,  which  seemed  uninjured.  On 
seeing  this  he  turned  back  with  a  ferocious  oath  : 
but,  restraining  himself,  more  politely  asked  me  to 
rise,  and,  so  to  speak,  collaring  the  portmanteau  as 
if  it  had  been  an  offending  child,  bore  it  away  to- 
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wan  Is  the  shed  where  the  rest  of  the  luggage  was 
piled  up. 

"That  seems  a  valuable  article,"  I  said. 

"Si,  si,  signer!"  was  the  reply,  with  drunken 
cunning  twinkling  in  his  eyes.  "  We  muleteers 
have  many  valuable  articles  committed  to  our 
charge.  We  take  care  of  them,  never  fear.  But," 
getting  more  communicative,  "  this  is  my  trunk, 
my  property,  and  honestly  come  by  too,  for  did  I 
not  pick  it  up  in  some  melting  snow  at  Brixcii, 
near  the  Lago  di  Garda?  It  must  have  belonged 
to  some  Milord  Inglese.  Who  knows  but  it  may 
be  half  full  of  scudi?  Yes,  of  scudi,"  lie  said 
angrily,  as  if  driving  away  some  unpleasant 
doubt;  "for  the  wise  mother  said  that  my  good 
fortune  would  begin  at  Brixen  and  be  completed 
at  Livorno,  so  I  have  not  opened  it  yet." 

"But  the  owner?  you  might  have  found  him, 
and  he  would  have  rewarded  you  handsomely — that 
is  to  say,  given  you  something,"  I  hastily  added,  as 
the  possibility  of  having  to  make  good  the  words 
occurred  to  my  mind. 

"  The  owner  ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  great  wrath. 
"  Listen,  signer !  There  is  no  owner  but  myself. 
Do  the  owners  of  portmanteaus  leave  them  down  in 
snow-heaps  at  the  bottom  of  ravines?  Am  I  to 
risk  my  neck  and  nearly  break  my  back  carrying 
it  up  a  precipice,  and  then  to  be  talked  to  about  the 
owner?  I  t«-ll  ymi  this  is  mine;  tin's  is  the  grand 
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fortune  which  the  wise  mother  told  me  was  to  com- 
mence at  Brixen  and  end  at  Livomo  :  and  if  it  con- 
tains nothing  of  value  when  it  is  opened,  I  shall 
burn  everything  it  contains,  and  never  give  the  old 
she-devil  a  baiocco  more." 

As  the  muleteer  was  in  the  habit  of  always  travel- 
ling between  the  two  places  he  had  mentioned,  the 
wise  mother  had  wisely  arranged  so  that  her  reputa- 
tion would  be  increased  by  any  luck  which  might 
befall  him ;  but,  knowing  as  I  did  the  contents  of 
the  portmanteau,  neither  the  melting  snow  nor  the 
threatened  incremation  was  pleasant  news.  How- 
ever, this  interlude  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
Roman  from  our  party;  and,  throwing  himself  beside 
his  piece  of  good  fortune,  he  gave  symptoms  of  going 
to  sleep.  All  attempts  to  interchange  signs  with  the 
acting  host,  the  uncle  of  'Richetta,  had  proved  un- 
availing, and  so  my  best  hope  of  putting  ourselves 
on  a  safe  footing  depended  on  the  return  of  the  land- 
lord himself,  who  would  be  likely  to  extend  to  us 
protection.  Situated  as  we  were,  it  was  difficult  to 
say  what  the  muleteers  might  or  might  not  do. 
Perhaps  they  would  leave  us  undisturbed,  perhaps 
be  only  rude ;  but  there  was  also  the  danger  that  we, 
not  having  the  means  about  us  of  buying  them  off 
or  of  frightening  them  off,  might  be  waylaid  by  them 
on  the  journey  back,  or  even  in  Milaggio  be  exposed 
to  an  amount  of  rudeness  intolerable  and  conse* 
quently  <Lni-vrous. 
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On  returning  to  Benton  and  liis  fair  cousin  I  gave 
a  favourable  report  of  the  aspect  of  affairs  ;  hut.  when 
arrangements  were  being  made  for  the  night,  'Ricli- 
ctta  signalled  that  she  wished  to  speak  with  me  in 
the  garden.  The  Roman,  it  seemed,  had  risen  from 
his  drunken  sleep  in  an  irritable  frame  of  mind,  and 
she  had  overheard  him  and  some  of  his  companions 
planning  an  inroad  on  the  strange  visitors  after  the 
people  of  the  inn  had  gone  to  sleep.  "You  are 
English,  and  you  are  honourable,"  she  continued, 
"  and  will  keep  it  a  secret  if  I  show  where  you 
may  rest  for  the  night  undisturbed.  Would  that  in y 
futher  were  come  !  for  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  doing 
right.  But  che  fare  ?  something  must  be  done  ;  for 
I  would  not  have  the  beautiful  signorina  even  fright- 
ened. There  are  some  other  rooms  where  you  will 
be  safe,  for  no  one  knows  of  them  except  ourselves 
and — a  friend.  I  demand,  signore,  that  you  never 
mention  them  to  any  one." 

This  promise  was  easily  given,  and  the  young  girl 
t«  M  >k  us  to  another  couple  of  apartments,  the  entrain-'1 
to  which  was  elaborately  concealed.  The  pala/,/<> 
had  evidently  been  one  of  great  extent ;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  amid  its  ruins  that  the  garden  had  been  for 
the  most  part  fonm-d.  1M  worn  the  vines,  fig-' 
and  patches  of  melons,  there  were  here  and  there 
huge  blocks  of  ancient  stonework.  The  rooms  in 
which  \vo  had  been  up  to  this  moment,  and  of  which 
the  windows  faced  the  garden,  seemed  all  that  had 
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been  left  undestroyrd  iii  the  left  wing  of  the  palace, 
the  remainder  having  collapsed  into  \vhat  appeared 
a  mass  of  solid  ruin,  overgrown  with  grass,  creepers, 
and  in  some  places  even  with  vines.  Through  the 
concealed  entrance  we  were  ushered  into  rooms  simi- 
lar to  those  we  had  quitted,  and  in  a  like  state  of 
dilapidation,  but  with  windows  looking  in  a  precisely 
opposite  direction,  and  into  what  had  once  been  a 
large  hall,  but  now  looked  more  like  a  courtyard — 
halt' of  the  arched  roof  having  fallen  in,  exposing 
the  sky,  over  which  the  rising  moon  now  shed  its 
pale  light.  'Richetta's  assurances  that  we  would 
now  be  undisturbed  were  so  confident  that,  soon 
after  she  left,  Miss  Osborne  retired  to  sleep  on  an 
old  couch  in  one  of  the  apartments,  while  Benton 
and  I  disposed  ourselves  upon  blankets  in  the  other. 
He  soon  fell  asleep;  but,  notwithstanding  fatigue. 
that  portmanteau  kept  me  awake.  Could  it  not  be 
abstracted  from  the  custody  of  the  man  who  claimed 
ir  MS  his  property,  and  concealed  among  the  ruins 
till  some  more  favourable  opportunity  offered  of 
carrying  it  nfV?  There  W«TP  corners  enough  about 
where  things  might  lie  undisturbed  for  years;  and. 
much  meditating  over  this  <|Uestion,  I  gently  went 
out  into  the  courtyard  without  disturbing  my  com- 
panion. The  rain  and  clouds  had  passed  away,  leav- 
ing a  night  serenely  beautiful:  and  the  half-moon, 
without  as  yet  throwing  its  rays  into  the  court, 
silvered  the  broken  Atones  and  sparkled  on  the  wet 
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\\liirh  were  the  outline  above.  There  was, 
In  >\\  ever,  sufficient  light  to  see  that  a  wooden  gallery 
ran  above  the  rooms  which  we  occupied.  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  up  to  it ;  and,  when  once  th«-n-, 
a  broken  segment  of  wall  enabled  me  to  mount  on 
the  top  of  the  ruin  overlooking  the  garden  and  t la- 
rooms  occupied  by  the  family  and  the  muleteers. 
At  first  further  progress  seemed  impossible,  so  thick 
were  the  creepers,  so  steep  the  descent ;  and  matters 
lay  so  at  the  top  that  it  would  have  required  a  close 
search  for  any  one  mounting  from  beneath,  to  dis- 
cover the  gap  in  the  roof  through  which  I  had  risen. 
However,  after  some  trouble  and  a  few  scratches,  I 
managed  to  reach  the  limb  of  a  large  old  chestnut- 
tree,  and  so  to  descend  into  the  garden.  If  I  was 
discovered  there  could  be  no  great  harm  in  it,  so  I 
went  to  examine  the  shed  in  the  outer  courtyard, 
where  the  Roman  and  a  portion  of  the  muleteers  had 
gone  to  sleep.  There  were  the  mules,  there  was  tl it- 
luggage,  and  there  even  was  my  portmanteau,  and  I 
could  perceive  a  round  indentation  made  beside  it  in 
a  heap  of  sacks  by  the  portly  figure  of  the  Roman. 
But,  to  my  surprise,  the  Roman  himself  was  not 
there,  neither  were  any  other  of  the  muleteers.  1 
sibly  they  might  all  be  stowed  away  in  the  kitchen 
and  adjoining  rooms,  but  of  this  I  could  not  f * «  1 
certain,  though  it  was  evident,  in  the  stillness  of 
night,  even  through  the  closed  door,  that  a  number 
of  persons  were  deeping  i 
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Hero  was  a  great  temptation.  But  then  it  is  a 
nasty  thing  to  be  discovered  stealing  even  your 
own  portmanteau.  If  detected,  I  was  in  no  position 
to  prove  any  just  claim  to  it ;  if  it  had  really  been 
found  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  the  Roman  certainly 
was  in  possession  for  the  time  being;  the  only 
broud  fact  which  would  come  out  would  be  that  I 
was  abstracting  a  portion  of  the  baggage,  and  the 
Lynch  law  of  the  muleteers  would  probably  be  ad- 
ministered in  a  very  summary  and  severe  manner. 
Here  was  ground  for  hesitation ;  but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  delusion  under  which  the  Roman 
laboured  might  be  fatal  to  any  arrangement  with 
him  on  the  matter,  and  destructive  to  its  contents, 
while  much  trouble,  time,  and  expense  might  be 
involved  in  getting  it  seized  at  Lucca  or  Leghorn, 
and  satisfying  the  Italian  police  as  to  my  claims. 
The  conviction  to  which  I  came  was,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  leave  it  alone ;  but  then  men  do  not 
always  act  according  to  their  convictions,  and  I  found 
myself  carrying  it  away,  and  concealing  it  in  a  gap 
in  the  ruin  near  the  chestnut-tree. 

This  had  scarcely  been  done,  and  I  had  just 
mounted  into  the  tree,  when  two  men,  the  Roman 
and  'Richetta's  uncle,  crossed  the  moonlight  from 
different  directions  and  stood  in  the  shade  beneath. 

"So  the  Forest  ieri  are  not  there,"  said  the  latter, 
in  a  low  tone.  "  If  I  daivd  to  make  'Richetta  speak  ! 
but  no,  curses  upon  her ;  if  my  brother  found  me 
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meddling  in  the  matter  I  should  liavo  to  starve 
somewhere  out  of  Milaggio  and  tlie  Lucehese  hills. 
They  must  be  hid  somewhere,  and  this  is  a  curious 
old  place ;  but  if  you  gave  me  a  hundred  ducats  I 
could  not  tell  you  where,  and  I  dare  not,  if  I  could. 
And,  besides,  have  you  never  heard  of  the  bloody 
ghost  of  Count  Giulio  that  haunts  this  old  place  ?t  He 
leapt  over  the  terrace  there  out  on  to  the  ston.-s  in 
the  river  below.  People  do  say  that  if  you  sec  him 
you  are  sure  to  meet  a  violent  death.  I  should  not 
stand  here  just  now  were  it  not  moonlight,  and  M 
many  of  you  about — Jesu  !  what  is  that?" 

The  Roman,  who  was  not  wanting  in  supersti- 
tious fear,  was  affected  by  the  story,  and  was 
startled,  as  well  as  his  companion,  by  a  slight 
movement  of  mine  among  the  branches ;  but  ho 
was  a  determined  sort  of  fellow,  and  after  listening 
some  time  without  hearing  anything  more,  he  said, 
"Look  here,  Niccolo !  it  is  not  a  ghost  I  am  afraid 
of  when  warm  flesh  and  blood  tempt  me.  No  harm 
will  come  of  it,  I  swear  by  the  mother  of  Christ : 
but  I  never  desired  anything  so  mm-h  as.  just  f"i 
a  moment,  to  press  the  red  lips  of  one  of  th.-se 
English  ladies.  Understand,  it  is  a  fancy  of  mine, 
and  it  never  burned  in  me  so  much  as  now.  The 
others  want  to  frighten  the  Inglesi  into  giving  us 
a  lot  of  money,  and  that  is  all  very  well;  but  see 
if  in  the  confusion  I  don't  manage  to  snatch  a  kiss  ! 
It  will  do  no  harm,  and  may  make  them  pay  d<>\vn 
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all  the  readier.  There  will  be  noise  enough,  and 
yon  and  'Rk-hotta  can  come  then  and  see  no  mis- 
chief  is  done.  I  would  not  try  this  were  old  Matteo 
here — he  knows  too  much,  and  yet  is  a  good  man 
witli  both  the  dogana  and  the  police  ;  but  you,  you 
snivelling  hound !  I've  seen  you  put  your  hand  to 
a  blacker  job  than  this,  which,  after  all,  is  only  a 
joke ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  who  are  the  men 
in  Milaggio,  always  excepting  your  brother,  who 
would  hear  or  see  anything,  if  we  searched  tho 
place  all  to-night  and  all  to-morrow — if  we  drew 
the  necks  of  these  two  young  cocks  and  carried  off 
the  girl  into  the  mountains.  I  think  I  know  a  place 
between  this  and  Bologna  where  she  would  be  re- 
ceived without  any  questions  asked.  I  tell  yon, 
you  had  better  let  me  have  my  way,  or  worse  may 

come  of  it.  I  saw  the  lady,  and,  by ,  I  shall 

see  her  again.  I  know  well  what  that  spy  with 
his  German  talk  came  to  the  kitchen  for.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  we  were  after ;  but  I  was 
too  much  for  him.  He  thought  I  was  drunk  for 

the  night — drunk  be !  I  have  some  wine  in 

my  blood,  but  not  a  drop  in  my  head.  Now,  Nic- 
colo!  if  you  are  not  to  tell  mo,  how  about  Maria? 
isn't  her  brother  still  alive  V" 

"So  help  mo  fJod."  s;«id  XiVrolo.  in  a  low  trem- 
bling voice,  "I  know  no  mon-  whr-iv  they  are  than 
you  do.  I  have  always  thought  there  must  bo 
some  place  of  hiding  up  there,  but  I  never  dare  go 

p.*. — iv.  2  c 
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up  at  night  for  fear  of  the  Bloody  Ghost,  and 
during  the  day  lest  I  should  be  seen,  for  Matt«-<> 
has   looked  very  black  on  me  ever  since  —  ever 

since "  and  here  the  wretch  seemed  to  gasp  f<  .1- 

breath.  "  He  has  as  much  as  said  that  his  mother's 
memory  would  not  save  me  if  his  suspicions  were 
confirmed,  and  has  told  me  to  beware  of  meddling 
with  matters  in  which  I  have  no  concern." 

"  Come,  now ! "  said  the  head  muleteer,  "  a  joke's 
a  joke ;  but  you  carried  it  too  far,  they  do  suspect. 
No  more  of  that  croaking.  But  there  is  something 
in  what  you  say.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  there  be 
some  nice  little  nest  up  there,  and  this  tree  seems 
just  the  way  up.  Per  Bacco !  it  is  worth  trying, 
and  I  shall  bring  my  own  comrades.  Let  the 
others  sleep,  and  don't  you  think  I  shall  ever  be 
such  a  villain  as  yourself!" 

Of  course  no  time  was  lost  in  returning  to  Ben- 
ton,  awakening  him,  and  briefly  communicating  the 
substance  of  what  I  had  heard.  It  at  once  occurred 
to  both  of  us  that  the  best  way  would  be  to  escape 
into  the  garden,  and  from  thence  farther  if  possible, 
while  the  ruffians  were  examining  the  top  of  the 
ruin ;  but  the  entrance  proved  to  be  so  secured  as 
to  defy  our  efforts  to  open  it.  The  next  idea  was 
to  throw  ourselves  upon  the  protection  of  'Richetta, 
of  the  sleeping  muleteers,  and  of  the  people  of  the 
village ;  but  from  the  noises  we  heard  it  appeared 
that  the  Roman  and  his  companions  were  already 
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;il)Dve  ;  so  we  had  no  means  of  communi- 
cation, and,  moreover,  I  did  not  feel  at  all  certain  as 
to  the  safety  of  this  course  after  what  I  had  heard  ; 
and  Benton  had  no  confidence  in  it,  though  I  did 
not  communicate  everything  to  him.  There  was 
some  chance  that,  if  we  kept  quiet,  our  place  of 
concealment  might  not  be  discovered  ;  for,  from  the 
parts  of  the  ruin  which  were  easily  accessible,  there 
was  no  appearance  or  indication  of  the  interior 
apartments.  But  we  felt  unwilling  to  remain  in 
the  rooms  in  which  we  had  begun  to  sleep,  because, 
if  discovered  in  them,  we  should  be  altogether 
hummed  in,  and  have  no  means  of  escaping,  even 
for  a  short  distance,  while  our  cries  for  assistance 
would  probably  be  unheard.  Hence  we  moved  to 
another  position,  which  promised  better  in  case  of 
discovery,  and  was  even  better  also  as  a  hiding- 
place.  At  each  end  of  the  gallery  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  there  was  a  kind  of  recess,  and 
one  of  these,  opposite  to  that  end  at  which  parties 
could  come  down,  was  so  formed  by  stones  and 
earth,  and  concealed  by  bushes,  as  to  afford  some 
concealment.  Assisting  Miss  Osborne  up  from  the 
court  beneath  to  the  gallery,  we  placed  ourselves 
in  this  recess,  having  forgot  in  the  hurry  to  ex- 
tinguish a  light  which  burned  in  her  room  be- 
low. 

For  a  minute  or  two  we  saw  nothing  of  those 
who  were  searching  for  us  ;  but  "  Ecco  I  ecco  /" 
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soon  uttered  in  a  low  eager  voice,  and,  looking  up, 
we  beheld  the  dark  figure  of  a  man  standing  on  the 
opposite  wall  against  the  sky,  and  pointing  down 
to  the  gallery,  on  a  portion  of  which  the  moonlight 
fell.  Evidently  our  retreat  was  in  danger  of  dis- 
covery ;  for,  immediately  after,  a  number  of  other 
wild  figures  stood  beside  him,  and  I  took  the  hand 
of  our  fair  companion  in  mine  ;  but  though  the  cir- 
culation beat  high  there  was  no  perceptible  tremor. 
The  Roman,  who  was  the  first  to  reach  the  gallery 
or  balcony,  perceived  the  light  below,  and  beckoned 
back  his  companions,  whispering,  "  If  they  are  there 
we  may  catch  them  like  birds  in  a  net,  but  if 
frightened  they  may  fly  away."  Proceeding  to 
reconnoitre  quietly,  he  seated  himself  on  the  rail 
of  the  gallery,  and  was  about  to  cross  his  legs 
over  it  in  order  to  descend,  with  a  grin  upon  his 
f'aee  which  I  felt  made  Benton's  blood  boil.  My 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  villanous  counte- 
nance, which  was  illuminated  by  the  moon,  when 
I  felt  the  soft  hand  which  I  held  suddenly  close 
upon  mine  with  the  startled  grasp  of  sudden  and 
extreme  terror.  The  cause  was  not  far  to  seek. 
There,  just  emerged  into  the  moonlight  that  shone 
upon  the  balcony,  was  a  figure  so  strange,  so  wild, 
with  such  a  pale,  ghastly  face  streaked  with  blood, 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  believe  the  Bloody 
Ghost  was  before  me.  With  eyes  that  gleamed 
and  yet  seemed  to  see  not,  with  outstretched  arm, 
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ami  slow  .serpentine  motion,  it  advanced  upon  the 
Koman,  who,  the  moment  he  saw  it  beside  him, 
almost  touching  him,  uttered  a  yell  of  terrible  hor- 
ror, and  threw  himself  backward  into  the  court 
below,  where  his  massive  frame  fell  with  a  dull, 
heavy  crash,  and  lay  motionless  as  in  instant  death. 
With  low  cries  of  mortal  dread  the  other  terrified 
muleteers  fled  up  the  ruins  and  disappeared ;  but 
the  strange  figure  seemed  unconscious  of  anything 
having  happened,  and  continued  to  move  towards 
us,  uttering  in  a  low  voice  of  sweet  but  melancholy 
cadence,  "  0  patria  !  patria  mia  !  Italia  !  Italia  ! 

Tu  cui "     Miss  Osborne  trembled  violently  as 

the  figure  drew  near,  but  a  sudden  flash  of  thought 
enabled  me  to  understand  it  all.  Leaping  out  from 
our  hiding-place,  I  placed  my  hand  on  the  shoulder 

of  the  revolutionist,  and  said,  "  Stefani "     At 

that  moment  another  personage  appeared  on  the 
scene,  in  the  shape  of  a  grave,  elderly  man  in  a 
peasant's  dress,  but  of  superior  demeanour,  who 
looked  much  disconcerted,  and  behind  whom  came 
Tuchetta,  wringing  her  hands  and  much  terrified, 
both  having  passed  through  a  concealed  door  in  the 
recess  on  the  other  side. 

"Signer  Matteo,"  I  said,  making  a  certain  ges- 
ture, "  let  me  drink  to  you  in  a  cup  of  red  wine. 

II in  Livorno  told  me  I  should  meet  our  friend 

Stefani  here,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  find  him  so 
ill.  He  has  just  saved  us,  however,  from  a  great 
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peril,  having  been  mistaken  by  that  dead  ruffian 
down  there  for  the  ghost  of  Count  Giulio." 

"  Christ  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! "  said  the  girl, 
starting  to  the  side  of  the  gallery  and  looking  over. 
"Cosa  terribile  !  and  the  signorina?"  a  question 
which  was  answered  by  the  appearance  of  Benton 
and  his  cousin. 

"Pardon  me,  Signorina  and  Signori  Inglesi," 
said  the  old  man,  uncovering,  and  not  without  a 
certain  formal  dignity.  "Nothing  of  this  would 
have  happened  had  I  been  here  when  you  arrived. 
Daylight  will  break  in  an  hour,  and  unless  you  are 
too  fatigued,  I  shall  then  myself  accompany  you  to 
the  Bagni.  Meanwhile  you  may  rest  quite  secure 
in  the  rooms  which  my  daughter  tells  me  you  first 
occupied,  while  I  look  after  my  patient  here,  and 
see  if  the  man  below  is  really  dead." 

In  assisting  the  host  to  lead  Stefani,  who  offered 
no  resistance,  back  to  bed,  and  in  administering 
some  simple  remedies,  I  learned  that  the  revolu- 
tionist had  been  suffering  much  from  fever,  which 
had  latterly  become  slightly  delirious,  and  that  the 
room  in  which  he  was  concealed  opened  upon  the 
balcony  where  he  terrified  the  muleteers.  Leaving 
'Kichetta  to  bathe  the  forehead  of  this  unfortunate 
gentleman,  we  descended  to  examine  the  Roman, 
and  found  that  individual  still  alive,  but  insensible, 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  breathing  stertorously. 
He  seemed  to  siiffer  from  slight  concussion  of  the 
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brain ;  aud  the  bleeding  probably  saved  bis  life, 
for  he  did  recover,  after  lying  insensible  for  many 
hours.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  first  dawn 
of  day  saw  us  starting  for  the  Bagrii  di  Lucca 
under  the  escort  of  Matteo,  and  with  many  cau- 
tions and  blessings  from  the  kind-hearted  'Kichetta. 
The  frightened  muleteers  offered  no  annoyance,  and 
their  host  could  get  none  of  those  who  had  beheld 
Stefani  to  carry  out  their  companion.  Some  of  the 
others  did  so,  but  not  without  fear  and  'trembling. 
I  told  Matteo  about  the  portmanteau,  showing  him 
where  it  was  concealed,  and  he  promised  to  send  it 
to  me  after  the  muleteers  had  left.  This  promise 
was  kept,  and  the  Roman,  I  then  learned,  coupled 
the  disappearance  of  his  piece  of  good  -  luck  with 
the  appearance  of  the  Bloody  Ghost.  He  expressed 
an  unalterable  opinion  that  the  solid  leather  was 
also  a  supernatural  and  diabolical  apparition  which 
had  been  sent  for  his  special  injury,  though  it  had 
been  lost  in  the  upset  of  a  waggon  crossing  the 
Alps.  Thus  it  was  that  Benton  won  his  bride,  and 
thus  my  portmanteau  was  restored  to  me  by  the 
Spectre  of  Milaggio. 
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